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PREFACE 


The use of the scientific method of invention has already 
changed the face of Western CiviliEation. The systematic 
application of scientific discoveries to problems of produc- 
tion and communication, which was such an outstanding 
feature of the nineteenth century, greatly increased man’s 
material resources and his control of the physical universe : 
but unfortunately it left him also with a legacy of aggravated 
human and social problems, such as slums, imemployment, 
industrial unrest, and organized warfare. These appear to 
require for their solution increased control by man of 
his own behaviour and social organizations. The recent 
growth of the psychological sciences has already resulted 
in a deeper understanding of human individuals, and in a 
wider knowledge of the laws which govern their develop- 
ment and associations. At the present time there are 
therefore new possibilities of the scientific regulation of 
education, and unprecedented opportunities for guiding 
educational policy and methods so that in the immediate 
future man may draw more freely upon his mental and 
moral resources and thus increase his control of his social 
organizations. It is my main purpose in Creative Education 
and the Euture to examine systematically the chief of these 
possibilities. 

The educational process is regarded throughout as con- 
tinuous and creative. In the case of each individual it is also 
unique. This enquiry into the possibilities of the scientific 
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regulation of education so that it may become a means of 
solving outstanding social problems cannot therefore be 
limitpd to one period in human life-histories, to one kind 
of individual, nor even to one group of administrative pro- 
blems. The case for Nursery Schools, the modern demand 
for the Raising of the School-leaving Age, the present 
Hadow proposals for the Reorganization of Education, new 
developments in University, Technical, and Adult Educa- 
tion, changing curriciila and methods of discipline and 
teaching, and all the other chief trends of development in 
modern education will have to be considered, each in turn, 
in the light of modem psychological discoveries. In this 
way it is hoped that the conclusions drawn will constitute 
the outline of a general policy of Creative 'Education. Such 
education is creative in the double sense that it encourages 
the creative growth of living individuals, and at the same 
time it prepares for improved social and international 
relations in the future. 

It is with gratitude that I acknowledge the help that I 
have received from friends and colleagues, who have 
generously spared time to read the draft before publication ; 
to Professor Bompas Smith for many helpful criticisms ; 
to Dr. George Seth for valuable suggestions ; to Dr. 
Margaret Bain and to my nephew, Mr. D. Leslie Wright, 
for aid in proof-correcting ; and to Miss Jean Francis, who 
has also assisted in proof-correcting and in the making of 
the index. 


Cardiff, 

July 1936. 


Olive A. Wheeler. 
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CHAPTER I 


CREATIVE EDUCATION 

To the modern parent, or to any other interested observer 
who has a vivid recollection of his own education, it is 
obvious that some fundamental change has happened 
recently or is now happening within the schools. The 
young child no longer creeps “ like snail unwillingly to 
school.” More frequently there is diflSculty in persuading 
him to remain at home when illness or some other cause 
requires his abstention from attendance. The play methods 
of education now almost xmiversally adopted in Kinder- 
gartens and Infant Schools, the sympathetic methods of 
discipline, the interesting occupations engaged in, and the 
free companionship of other children provided, meet deep- 
set needs of the child’s nature. In the Primary Schools, 
too, there is life and activity; work is more interesting 
and less formal, and a larger place is now assigned to 
physical training and the acquiring of skills than was usual 
in the past. Discipline is more sympathetic ; the teacher 
is less frequently the wielder of the cane or the represser 
of life and fun ; indeed, in the majority of schools the cane 
is a relic of the past, a mere museum specimen. In the 
Secondary Schools there are also differences, many of them 
improvements, but some needing critical examination. 
For example, the increase of attention paid to physical 
health and games, the broadening of the curriculum to in- 
clude more science, art, music, and modern studies gener- 

3 



4 CREATIVE EDUCATION AND THE FUTURE 

ally, and the greater stress now laid on practical activities 
and social life seem to be changes in the right direction ; 
but the growing pressure of the examination system on 
pupils at this stage is widely criticized by Secondary School 
teachers and may requite reconsideration and drastic 
treatment. 

To the student of education these changes within the 
schools are seen to be only part of a wider and more 
significant movement. They indicate a new insight on the 
part of members of the teaching profession into the natures 
of their pupils, and a deeper understanding of the laws 
which govern child development. They are associated, 
directly or indirectly, with new views and ideals revealed 
in current educational literature, and with the slowly grow- 
ing science of education, which is beginning to provide 
the means of appraising the various experiments wMch are 
constantly being thrown up in the educational world. 
These experiments are many and varied. There are new 
forms of government within the schools, experiments in 
free discipline, and new applications of the house system ; 
there are new methods like the Montessori Method, the 
Project Method, and the Dalton Plan. There are new types 
of educational institutions appearing — ^Nursery Schools, 
Central, Senior, and Junior Technical Schools, and Juvenile 
Unemployment Centres ; there are new developments of 
Technical, University, and Adult Education. Some of 
these may be in line with intelligent progress, and others 
rnay be ill-conceived and wasteful. All need to be sanc- 
tioned or modified by the use of some adequate touchkone 
of educational value. 

The need for a more scientific approach to the study of 
educational problems and for the development of really 
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effective criteria by which to judge of educational experi- 
ments is all the greater in view of the extended provision 
for education now being made by almost all civilized 
nations. There are mounting expenditures on education 
in almost all countries. For example, whereas in England 
and Wales the total public expenditure on education in 
1914 was 5(^31,310,000, it had risen to ,086,469,000 in 1931 ; 
and even after severe measures of economy recommended 
by the Committee on National Expenditure in that year 
had been effected, it stood at ,083,605,000 in 1933.^ This 
in itself is something new : education is now an important 
national service, and is likely to become an increasingly 
large item in national expenditure. It is, of course, true 
that there have been setbacks due to post-War economic 
conditions, but the movement for more and better educa- 
tion at the public expense seems likely to gather force 
in the near future. 

In the present century there have been other and per- 
haps more direct signs of a widespread reaUzation of the 
importance of education for national welfare in almost all 
the leading countries of the world. During the Great War 
there was an obvious interest, not confined to educational 
experts, in comparing the merits and defects of the educa- 
tional systems of the participating nations ; and it is surely 
not without significance that during that period there 
were attempts (in some cases abortive, it is true) to extend 
provision for education in various directions. In England 
there was the Fisher Act of 1918, with its provision for 
part-time compulsory continued education beyond the 
primary stage ; in France there was a similar attempt to 
raise the school-leaving age ; in Germany there was an 

^ Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom^ H.M.S.O., 1935, Tablejz, pp.'62“3. 
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extension of provision for secondar}’- education ; and in 
the United States there was the passing of the Smith- 
Hughes Act, providing federal aid for vocational 
education. 

Since the War there have been almost identical demands, 
both in countries enjoying democratic forms of government 
and in those under the control of dictatorships, for some 
form of secondary education for all to follow upon the uni- 
versal primary education formerly provided. There has 
already been considerable extension of provision for 
secondary education of various kinds. For example, in 
the United States the total number of pupils in attendance 
in Secondary Schools of all kinds is estimated by the 
Bureau of Education to have mcreased practically sixfold 
since the beginning of the century, from 695,903 in 1900 
to 4,i3z,i25 in 1926.^ 

In Great Britain the demand for secondary education for all 
became associated with the realization that it would be 
desirable to have varied and perhaps new types of post- 
primary education to meet the needs of pupils differing in 
ability from those previously in attendance at Secondary 
Schools. Accordingly the G^nsultative Committee of the 
Board of Education, which in 1926 issued the famous 
report on The Education of the Adolescent, commonly known 
as the Hadow Report, not only recommended the com- 
pulsory raising of the school-leaving age, but also set out a 
scheme for reorganizing education. This involved several 
new features, the chief of which were differentiation of 
provision for secondary education, a clean cut at about the 
age of II -k between primary and post-primary education, 
and an end-on arrangement between primary and all forms 

1 BuUeiin 12, 1928, of the United States Bureau of Education. 
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of secondary education. Although this movement for the 
reorganiEation of education was, for a few years, slowed 
down by the economic troubles of the period, and particu- 
larly by the “ economy ” policy of the Treasury, it is 
interesting to notice that the Board of Education is now 
actively encouraging Hadow reorganization schemes, both 
by its official circulars and in less direct ways. Already 
some Local Education Authorities have practically completed 
reorganization, and many have 50 per cent, or more of 
thek primary departments reorganized. Recently, all 
political parties have supported the view that the majority 
of individuals should continue thek education beyond the 
present limit of 14 ; and an Act of Parliament has been 
passed for the raising of the school-leaving age to 15, 
though with certain exemptions. There is not much doubt 
that sooner or later the proposal to raise the age to 15, or 
even 16, will be fully realized in this country ; but perhaps 
the chief significance of this particular movement towards 
universal and differentiated secondary education is that it 
is the first big-scale realization in Britain that the organiza- 
tion of education, as well as the processes and methods 
within the schools, should be adjusted to the laws which 
govern human development, and to the varieties of in- 
dividuals for whom provision has to be made. At present, 
the half-truth that the coat must be cut according to the 
cloth, the educational system be designed according to the 
national material resources, is being emphasized ; but the 
report on Tie Education of the Adolescent was an expres- 
sion of the other and perhaps more easily forgotten truth, 
that the coat must also be cut according to the would-be 
wearer, the educational system be organized to fit the 
individuals for whom it is created. 
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The first Hadow Report i was followed by the publica- 
tion in 1931 of a second,® dealing with the problems of the 
Junior School in a reorganized system of education ; and 
in 1933 there was a third report on Infant and Nurseiy^ 
Schools issued by the Consultative Committee. The three 
Reports seem to mark a new era in British education. They 
are based on an explicit recognition of the continuity and 
periodicity of the educational process, and on a realization 
of the need to adjust education more exactly to the varieties 
of individuals for whom provision has to be made. In 
short, they constitute a big-scale attempt to psychologize 
education. 

There are other signs of change, not only within the 
schools, but also in the whole educational system. There 
is an increased community interest in education, and there 
is a practical certainty of a great extension of provision in 
the near future. There is also the possibility of such a real 
improvement in quality of education, that through it there 
may be evolved a more united and harmonious society. 
But there are also dangers inherent in the present situation, 
dangers of sudden change and of unintelligent breaking 
with tradition, of quackery in educational practice ; of ill- 
considered and therefore wasteful expenditure ; and, last 
but not least, of mass-production and the mechanization of 
education. These dangers are increased by the fact that 
education is often regarded as everybody’s business. 
Without study of the experiments and traditions of the 
past, without knowledge either of the science or art of 
education, and without any real insight into its aims, there 
are people who will support any break with tradition 

1 Tie Education of the Adolescent ^ 1926. 

® The Vrimary School, 1931. 
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which happens to be convenient to the individuals in whose 
careers they are directly interested. This is probably the 
explanation of the recent cheapening and mechanizing of 
education in some American Universities. According to 
Dr. Abraham Flexner’s description in his book entitled 
Universities — American^ English, German^ undergraduates in 
some American Universities are now being allowed to 
qualify for degrees by taking courses in “ newspaper 
practice,” “ wrestling, judo, and self-defence,” “ principles 
of advertisement,” “ practical poultry raising,” “ food 
etiquette and hospitality,” and “ clog dancing.” Perhaps 
American educational experts who had clear ideas of the 
meaning of urdversity education were powerless to resist 
the public demands for convenient changes ; but, from 
whatever cause, it is obvious that the courses of study in 
such Universities have not been determined by adequate 
guiding principles, and the changes suggested have not 
been sifted by the use of sound criteria of educational value. 

Equally irrational and hardly less dangerous is the atti- 
tude, perhaps more characteristic of this country, of regard- 
ing all breaks with tradition as undesirable. Even among 
teachers there is too frequently an apparent satisfaction 
with traditional curricula and rule-of-thumb methods of 
teaching, and an ignoring of the slowly growing science of 
education. Indeed, the view is still widespread in certain 
educational circles that without scientific investigation or 
the comparison of different experiments and systems of 
education, and without even a carefully thought-out educa- 
tional philosophy, we shall somehow “ muddle through ” 
to an appropriate English system and method of education. 
It is implied, for example, at least in a modified form, in 

1 Oxford University Press, 1930, pp. 35-6. 
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Df. Cyril Norwood’s recent work entitled The 'English 
Tradition of Education. 

In this most interesting contribution to modern educa- 
tional literature Dr. Norwood outlines the tradition of 
education embodied in the English Public School system, 
and endeavours to show that the essential elements in it 
are religion, discipline, culture, athletics, and service. At 
first sight it might appear that his analysis is open to the 
obvious criticism that he has idealized the system, ignoring 
the frequent formalism of its religious observances and 
the occasional brutality of its discipline, minimizing the 
ineffectiveness of its intellectual training and the remoteness 
of its culture from modem life, and veiling the snobbery 
of its caste system. But to this objection he might very 
reasonably reply that he is justified in judging a national 
tradition by its best expressions, just as one judges a tide 
by its high-water marks. 

It is not, however, in regard to his analysis or even in 
regard to the value of the English Public School tradition 
that the gravest doubts of Dr. Norwood’s position arise. 
The foundations of his main thesis — ^that in this great 
national tradition of education we have the instrument 
that can in the future create an educated democracy — ^are 
not so firmly established that they can be accepted without 
detailed and critical examination. Is not the tradition of 
the English Public School essentially undemocratic, and so 
overladen with inert ideas that it may fail to adapt itself to a 
rapidly changing world ? Are there not rival traditions of 
more democratic origin in England and Wales and Scotland, 
which also have their contributions to make to the educa- 
tion of the future ? What should be the relationship be- 
tween international educational movements and a national 
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tradition of education ? Was the English Public School 
tradition formed with due regard for, and understanding 
of, the nature and variety of individuals to be educated, or 
is it too repressive of individuality? If there has since 
arisen a science of education and a new insight into the 
laws which govern human development, should not this 
profoundly modify the earlier views of education ? 

It is not through the blind acceptance of any tradition of 
education, no matter how valuable this may have been at 
the time of its formation, that an appropriate system and 
method of education will be evolved. There must be 
adjustments to meet new needs arising from changing 
environmental conditions ; and if these can be made with 
due regard for the natures of the individuals who are being 
educated, and in the light of an adequate philosophy of life, 
they will constitute refinements and real improvements 
upon earlier traditions. The tendency to ordered change 
through the increasing scientific regulation of educational 
method and organization is undoubtedly the outstanding 
feature of modern education, and may very well mark 
the beginning of a new era in educational thought 
and practice. 


The Scientific Bases of Education 

It is little more than a truism to say, that if a master is 
going to teach John Latin he must know the two objects 
of the verb “ to teach,” namely, John and Latin. It is 
just as important for him to understand the learning pro- 
cesses of John’s mind, with which his teaching methods 
should be closely correlated, as it is for him to have a 
sufficient background of knowledge of the subject-matter 
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being taught. This would be true even if his whole work 
were to teach John Latin. But the modern educator 
realizes that he has a much larger task than that of teaching 
Latin or any other subject. His business is to educate a 
living individual, to provide him with the guidance which 
he needs in his particular adventure of life. He recognizes 
that education 

“ Rather consists in opening out a way 
Whence the imprisoned splendour may escape. 

Than in effecting entry for a light 
Supposed to be without.’^ ^ 

In view of this broader conception of his work, he realizes 
that John and not the Latin should be at the centre of his 
thoughts. Consequendy, it becomes necessary for him 
to understand not only the learning or intellectual processes 
within the individual’s mind, but his whole nature and the 
laws which govern its development. Equipped with this 
new insight and understanding, he may even be led to 
doubt whether it is desirable to go on teaching John Latin. 
In any case, the Latin becomes of secondary importance ; 
it is only the means (to which there may be alternatives) 
employed for developing the individuaTs knowledge and 
capacities. 

The individual, and not the subject, then, should 
be regarded as the centre of the educational process. 
Consequently, the sciences which throw light on the nature 
of the human individual are not only important to the 
teacher in order that his technique may be improved, but 
they are, or should be, the bases of educational policy. 

In the past, educational policy has had no scientific basis, 
but has been determined largely by mete tradition or the 

^[R. Browning, Paracelsus^ 
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accidents of political life. The recent development of the 
biological sciences is at last begi nnin g to make a systematic 
theory of education possible; and in a very real sense marks 
the beginning of a new era in education. In former times, 
theories of education were matters of opifiion and were 
usually ineffective and negligible in theit influence on the 
system of education, though they occasionally had some 
effect on teaching methods. Now the applied science of 
education is beginning to be operative in deter m i n ing 
policy, and is also much more effective in modifying and 
improving educational practice. It seems probable that 
just as the application of the physical sciences to the solu- 
tion of the problems of production led to the Industrial 
'^volution, so the rise of the biological sciences, and 
particularly the appearance of the youngest of all the sci- 
ences, namely, psychology, will bring in its train an 
Educational Rjevolution, of far-reaching importance to the 
health and happiness of man. The effects of the applica- 
tion of scientific methods to the solution of educational 
problems may turn out to be complementary to the results 
of the application of the physical sciences to problems of 
production. The one increased man’s material resources 
and his control of his physical environment ; the other will 
increase his mental resources and his control of his social 
organizations. The first virtually gave him a greatly in- 
creased body ; the second will perhaps enable his mind to 
dilate to the new dimensions of his body. 

What are the sciences that will be of most service to 
education ? If we accept for the moment the convenient, 
if superficial, division of the world into two classes of ob- 
jects, namely, inanimate objects that “ stay put,” and living 
organisms that “ exhibit behaviour,” it is obvious that. 
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since educators are concerned with members of the second 
group, it will be the biological sciences, which deal with 
the phenomena of life, that will stand in the closest relation- 
ship to the science of education. It is of course true that 
within a living organism there are complex bodily processes 
ta kin g place, such as circulation, digestion, and respiration, 
which appear to obey physical and chemical laws. At 
first sight, the science of biology might appear to be physics 
and chemistry applied 40 the understanding of living 
organisms. But most modern biologists are agreed that 
physical and chemical conceptions are insufficient in biology: 
they are too analytic and abstract. “ As biologists,” said 
Professor J. A. Thomson, “ we wish to describe the ac- 
tivity of the creature as a whole. What is the ‘ go ’ of it, 
how does it keep agoing ? ” ^ Or, more recently. Professor 
J. S. Haldane, “ The life of an organism can only be inter- 
preted or described as organic behaviour. It cannot be 
analysed, as we analyse the working of a machine, into a 
sum of the behaviours of separable parts. The conception 
of an organism as a machine is far more useful than no 
clear conception of it at all, but seems to me quite in- 
sufficient for scientific biology — ^iasufficient because it gives 
us a quite inadequate power of prediction.” ^ 

The science of psychology is even more concrete than 
biolo^. Just as biology, while it utilizes physics and 
chemistry, has its own distinctive guiding concepts, so 
psycholo^, while it uses biological data, has its own more 
synthetic interpretations. Psychologists do not regard the 
chief object of their study — a human being — as a mere 
aggregate of cells or molecules, nor even as a mere living 

1 Is there one Science of Nature ? ” HMer^ Journal, Oct, 191 1, p, 1 19, 

* l?sycbology and the Sciences, ed. by W. Brown, 1924, p, i8. 
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organism, but as a person, a body-mind, responding to his 
environment and constantly influenced by, and adjusted to, 
his fellows and various social groups. It is the special 
province of another science, sociology, to study social 
groups as wholes ; p^chology is always concerned with 
the experiences of individuals, though these may behave 
differently as members of different groups. 

The sciences that throw light on living organisms appear 
then to arrange themselves in a^jdnd of hierarchy, from 
physics and chemistry, physiology and anatomy, biology, 
to psychology and sociology. Both medicine and educa- 
tion need to utilize the biological sciences for the fnlfilment 
of their practical aims, but with a different emphasis on the 
separate sciences. Medicine is primarily concerned with 
the human body and the laws of health ; consequently, 
while it makes what use it can of physics and chemistry, 
biology and psychology, the emphasis is laid on human 
physiology and anatomy, the sciences most directly con- 
cerned with the human body. Education, on the other hand, 
is concerned with the whole individual and his many-sided 
development ; consequently, the basic sciences to which it 
is most closely related are biology, human physiology and 
anatomy, psychology and sociology, but with the emphasis 
on psychology. The discoveries of medicine, as the 
positive science of bodily health, may also be of value to 
education, for it is always concerned with whole individuals, 
body-minds, and not with minds functioning in vacuo. 

Psychology has been variously defined as the science of 
human nature, of mind, of consciousness and of behaviour. 
Each of these definitions has its obvious drawbacks, which 
make it unacceptable to some thinkers ; but there is general 
agreement among psychologists (with the single exception 
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of the Behaviourist School) that the scope of the study 
includes both behaviour and the mental experiences that 
underlie behaviour. The attitude of the psychologist is 
then different from that of other scientists. He is con- 
cerned with the behaviour and experiences of subjects when 
they are faced with certain objects or conditions ; whereas 
they are concerned with objects, or aspects of objects. For 
example, John Dalton, the famous chemist, became mo- 
mentarily a psychologist after he had bought as a present 
for his mother a pair of silk stockings, which to him 
appeared to be grey and therefore appropriate for a Quaker, 
but to her appeared to be “as red as a cherry.” As a chemist, 
he might have proceeded to investigate the nature of the 
dye used. If he had been a physicist, he might have 
attempted to measure the frequency of the colour-waves. 
In either case, his attention would have been concentrated 
on the object, the stockings. But actually in his Note on 
Colour-blindness he adopted the attitude of a psychologist, 
and concentrated his attention on the behaviour and ex- 
periences of subjects (himself, his mother, his brother, and 
the neighbours) when they were faced with the same object. 

While the province of psychology is thus seen to be 
distinct from that of the other sciences, it is important to 
notice that it also uses the methods of science — observation, 
experiment, and measurement — for extending the boun- 
daries of its knowledge. For example, it is no longer con- 
tent with haphazard observations concerning difficulties in 
colour-perception, like those of John Dalton. It seeks to 
refine and extend this knowledge of colour-blindness, and 
to this end it devises experiments to discover in respect to 
what particular colours a subject experiences diaaculties. 
In an actual case, a man was first given a red pattern of 
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Standard brightness, and, without any use of the term 
“ red,” was asked to match it by selecting all those which 
were the same from a group of s imil ar textures of standard 
brightness. He picked out as identical the reds, greens, 
and greys. Further tests revealed that he had no difficulty in 
matching other primary colours, so that the exact nature and 
extent of his difficulty was thus discovered. As a result of 
many such experiments, it is now known what are the chief 
kinds of colour-blindness that are likely to occur. Statis- 
tical enquiries have shown that green-red is the most 
common form of colour-blindness ; and that the pro- 
portion of men and boys who have serious difficulties in 
regard to the perception of colour is higher than that of 
women and girls. This is only one illustration, out of 
many that might be given, to show how the use of the 
ordinary methods of science and particularly the use of 
experiment (that is, observation under controlled condi- 
tions) may extend the boundaries of knowledge concerning 
the behaviour and inner experiences of individuals. Modern 
psychology is, then, a positive science ; and it has already 
achieved a considerable measure of success in its accumula- 
tion of exact knowledge of human nature, notwithstanding 
its short history. 

The influence of psychological discoveries on education 
may either be direct or indirect. In the former case, an 
investigation may be undertaken with the definite purpose 
of throwing light on some educational problem. For 
example, certain psychological experiments were recently 
devised to analyse the process of appreciation of simple 
poetry ; and the general conclusion was deduced that when 
there was the keenest enjoyment of poetry, the three factors 
— vivid imagery, continuity of mood and meaning, and 
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rhythm — developed in harmony with each other.^ This 
analysis has a direct bearing on the method of presentation 
of a new poem which should be adopted by a teacher in 
order to give the majority of the pupils the best chance of 
appreciation. Most of the current methods of presenting 
poetry to children do violence to one of the three chief 
factors that have been distinguished. The method of ex- 
position is too critical and analytic, and therefore disturbs 
the continuity and imagery factors. The methods of 
silent reading and of oral reading by the pupils pay too 
little tribute to the rhythm factor, while the method of 
recitation (or repetition) frequently results in the sacrifice 
of the psychological rhythm to the metrical measure. 
What seems to be needed, at least for poetry in which 
imagery plays a large part, is an image-formation method in 
which justice is also done to the contmuity and rhythm 
factors in appreciation. 

What exactly does this mean in practice ? Suppose that 
Shakespeare’s “ Song on Winter ” had been chosen as a 
suitable poem, having regard to the age and interests of the 
children. The psychological analysis seems to indicate 
that there should first be an informal discussion of Winter, 
as a preparation for the relevant imagery. The diildren 
might be asked what the country looks like in winter, what 
they would esp)ect to see if they were staying at a farm, 
what people look like out of doors when it is very cold, 
what they feel like, what they do to try to keep themselves 
warm, what it would be like indoors . Then would follow 
a reading of the poem at such a rate and in such a manner 
that its psychological rhythm and its continuity would be 

1 O. A. Wheeler, “An Analysis of Literary Appreciation,” British Journal of 
Psycho logy, 19Z3. 
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preserved. How many teachers know the speed necessary 
for clearness and continuity, or the laws which govern the 
beats of attention ? How many have prepared themselves 
to read effectively, and with psychological insight ? Yet 
it is essential that this first reading should be artistic, and 
exactly adapted to the tempo of the pupils’ minds, if the 
poem is to be really enjoyed. Then would come a slower 
re-reading, with questions concerning what the children 
can see, hear, and feel in imagination ; finally, the poem 
would be read straight through again. 

Such direct applications of psychological discoveries may 
be important and will probably become increasingly im- 
portant in the future ; but it is the indirect influence of 
psychological knowledge that at present is so outstandiag. 
Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that the whole texture 
of modem educational thought is largely psychological. 
Experiments and researches undertaken quite indepen- 
dently of educational needs may turn out to have important 
bearings on the theory and practice of education. For 
example. Professor Cyril Burt’s study of delinquent boys 
and girls ^ was undertaken in his capacity as psychologist 
to the London County Council, and for the specific guid- 
ance of magistrates and others concerned with the treat- 
ment of juvenile offenders, tried in the London Courts. 
But the scientific observations that were thus accumulated 
and Dr. Burt’s interpretations of the causes of the various 
misdemeanours have already affected the methods of pre- 
vention as well as the cure of delinquency ; and in the long 
run they cannot fail to influence the whole theory and 
practice of school discipline.® 

1 C. Burt, The Young Delinquent^ University Press, London, 1925. 

2 See Chapter XXI. 
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There are certain branches of human psychology which 
stand in particularly close relationship to education, and 
which are likely in the future to be of the greatest use 
in improving educational methods and policy. There 
is first the psychology of the learning processes, develop- 
ments in which are likely to affect the actual technique 
of teaching. Then there are branches of the study 
which have more general bearings on educational prac- 
tice and policy, such as, genetic psychology, which deals 
with the development of experiences and behaviour 
with increasing age; individual psychology, which is 
concerned wi^ differences between individuals and 
variations in human behaviour; and social psychology, 
which treats of the behaviour of the individual as he is 
influenced by the societies or groups of which he becomes 
a member. In all these fields of enquiry, positive know- 
ledge is accumulating, which can be applied to the solution 
of educational problems. Of course, this does not mean 
that education may not need to conduct investigations of 
its own. In this respect it is like other applied sciences, 
such as medicine and engineering, making what use it can 
of allied sciences and yet having its own special fields of 
enquiry. 

There can be no doubt that education will be more and 
more influenced in the future by discoveries in the psycho- 
logical sciences, and by the conclusions drawn from its 
own sdendfically conducted investigations. It has already 
been pointed out that it is this scientific regulation of 
methods and policy that constitutes the most hnportant 
new feature in modem education. But education will 
always remain something more than an applied science : 
for it must concern itself with values and ideals. The 
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findings of psychology do not determine the ends of educa- 
tion. Indeed, the psychologist, qua psychologist, is not 
concerned with ideals or ends ; it is not his business to 
consider how people ou^t to behave, but only to describe 
and interpret how they do behave. He is not less inter- 
ested in the sinner than the saint ; the abnormal than the 
normal ; the neurotic than the healthy. On the other 
hand, educators are necessarily concerned, not only with 
what the individual now is, but with what he may become ; 
not only with existing human society, but with its possible 
improvements. Education, then, has philosophical as well 
as scientific bases. It must determine its own ends ; and 
only after this has been done can it use psychology and the 
other relevant sciences to guide it in selecting the means to 
be adopted for the attainment of those ends. “ To make 
progress,” says Sir T. P. Nunn, “ education must, no doubt, 
accept increasingly scientific regulation ; but it can never 
be reduced, any more than life itself, to an applied science. 
... In relation to that great vital function, the psy- 
chologist must always be contented with the position of a 
critic, whose primary business is not to determine the aims 
of education, but to secure efficiency and economy in the 
means by which those aims ate pursued.” ^ 

To return to our original example, it is not the function 
of the psychologist to decide whether there shall, or shall 
not, be compulsory Latin in a Secondary School. But, if 
it be decided to adopt the policy of compulsory Latin, 
psychological knowledge of an individuaFs learning pro- 
cesses will be useful in devising efficient means of teaching 
him Latin. Of course, the investigation of certain in- 
dividuals’ powers and interests may give birth to doubts'- 

1 “ Psychology and Education,” 'British Journal of Psychology ^ 1920, p. 170. 
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concemiag the desirability of ttymg to teach them Latin. 
The new psychological knowledge may be instrumental in 
disturbing the older traditional view ; and may, in effect, 
lead to the re-valuation of the originally accepted ideal. 
There will, however, always be other factors than the 
psychological data to be taken into account in the final re- 
determination of policy. There must be a guiding philos- 
ophy as well as an applied science of education ; a clear and 
adequate conception of the meaning and purpose of educa- 
tion, as well as positive knowledge of the natures of the 
individuals to be educated. 


The Meaning of Education 

In order to define education and to gain a clear concep- 
tion of its main purpose, it seems to be necessary to adopt, 
at least provisionally, some working philosophy of life. 

Reflection on even the most “ practical ” views of educa- 
tion leads almost invariably to the raising of grave philo- 
sophical issues. For example, education is sometimes 
regarded as the training of the individual for his vocation, 
and immediately the question arises : What is the indi- 
vidual’s m/ vocation ? Is it not true that every individual, 
bom into a civilized democratic community, is called to do 
m^y other things than the work by which he earns his 
daily bread ? He is perhaps called to fulfil the responsibili- 
ties of parenthood ; certainly to fulfil the responsibilities 
of citizenship, which entails not only the judging of issues 
of great moment to the well-being of society, but also the 
right use by the individual of his leisure, and the undertak- 
ing of useful, perhaps public, work in the spirit of steward- 
ship and service. Even this does not constitute the whole 
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of his vocation in life. Sutely, a human individual with 
powers of creation and reflection is also called to adjust 
himself to the living universe, to imderstand it so far 
as he is able, and to co-operate in the fulfilment of its 
purposes. 

There is no human being, however insignificant, whose 
function it is to be a mere cog in the industrial machine. 
There is no individual, however intellectual, whose whole 
business in life it is to acquire information. On this 
account, the majority of modern thinkers are not satisfied 
with narrow utilitarian or academic views of education. 
Even if they are individualists, they may regard education 
as a preparation for complete living. If they stress its 
social or religious ends, they may define it as a training for 
citizenship or for the realization in thought and conduct of 
the ultimate realities of the universe. It is not only the 
last of these definitions that raises fundamental philo- 
sophical problems. What is “ complete living ” ? Does it 
imply freedom for the individual to develop his own powers 
and interests, without regard for the rights of other indi- 
viduals, or the customs and traditions of society ? What is 
citizenship ? Is good behaviour or citizenship the same 
in one type of society as in another ? If not, should the 
individual accept the moral code of his time and society, 
or should he strive for something better, the expression of 
‘ some ultimate reality ? The truth is that as soon as serious 
attempts are made to understand the meaning of such terms 
as “ vocation,” “ complete living,” or “ atizenship,” it is 
obvious that the different views of education indicated by 
their use are dependent on different interpretations of 
human nature and society, and usually imply different 
philosophies of life. In particular, they seem to pivot 
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round different conceptions of the nature of individual 
development. 

There have been many thinkers, from Rousseau to 
Professor Henri Bergson, who have emphasized the view 
that individual development comes mainly from within, 
Rousseau regarded human societies as held together by 
“ contracts ” between individuals, which always after fixa- 
tion tended to become repressive of individuality. Conse- 
quently in the ideal education of Emile, described by him, 
the boy’s occupations and studies are guided throughout 
by his native interests and not by any educational tradition, 
or any conventional opinion concerning the accumulated 
learning of adults. “ Everything is good as it comes from 
the hands of the Author of nature,” says Rousseau ; “ every- 
thing degenerates in the hands of man.”^ Emile was 
therefore taken away from schools and social institutions 
and was provided with a special tutor whose main business 
it was to study him, so that his natural abilities might have 
full scope for development, unhampered by the pressure of 
tradition. 

“ Man is born, lives, and dies,” says Rousseau, “ in a 
state of slavery; . . . and as long as he preserves the 
human form he is held captive by our institutions.” It is 
obvious that Rousseau’s revolt against existing society, 
which was in the main political, led him to a false philosophy 
of life and to a fatal misunderstanding of individual de- 
velopment. He failed to see that natural growth for a human 
being means social development. Smile’s true nature was 
just as much distorted by his life of loneliness, which gave 
him few opportunities for the expression of his social 
impulses, as it would have been if he had been brought up 

1 Bfftik, p, I. 
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in a community with such hide-bound traditions that he 
was denied opportunities to express his other natural 
interests. 

We may hold, as Bergson does, that the growth of a 
human being, as of any other living organism, is directed 
from within and is essentially creative. In Professor 
Lloyd Morgan’s terminology, although physical and 
chemical factors are “ involved,” there “ emerge ” other 
qualities in this process of development. Consequently, 
education should “ follow nature ” ; and should always 
start from the abilities and interests of the individual to be 
educated, and not from the other end, namely, the traditions 
or accumulated learning of the social group to which the 
individual belongs. The elan vital of each human being 
should be respected. It must neither be repressed nor 
forestalled if he is to develop harmoniously. “ Freedom 
for each to conduct life’s adventure in his own way and to 
make the best he can of it,” says Sir Percy Nrmn, “ is the 
one universal ideal sanctioned by nature and approved by 
reason.” ^ 

It must not be forgotten, however, that man is as much 
distinguished from the lower organisms by the high develop- 
ment of his social life as he is by his use of tools and of 
language ; and from the beginning the child inherits social, 
as well as egoistic, impulses. The ilan vital which directs 
his development from within urges him to co-operate with 
his fellows, and to utilize, by selection, not only his physical, 
but also his social, cultural, and spiritual environments. 
lHh formal education should be a direct aid to this selection, 
a simplification of the complex environment of a modem 
civilized society so that he is not overwhelmed by its 

1 T. P. Nunn, Education; its Data and First Principles, 1920, p. 9, 
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“ booming, buzzing confusion.” His informal education 
is not, of course, to be ignored, for he will naturally 
utilize for his development other agencies than his school 
or college. His home, his locality, the various teams and 
social groups of which he becomes a member, his Sunday 
School and Church — all these contribute to his life, and 
therefore to his education. But his school should be a 
controlled environment, suitable to his immaturity and 
adjusted to his stage of development, and providing him 
with opportunities to use his growing powers. It is 
primarily a social institution, a form of community life, in 
which those agencies should be concentrated that will be 
most effective in bringing each individual, according to his 
abilities and stage of development, to share the inherited 
resources of the human race, and thus to learn to live 
abundantly and to use his powers for social ends. 

If the school is to give real guidance in the art of life, 
it obviously cannot be static, but must change with the 
developments of human life. New additions to culture 
and significant e:q)eriments in social life should be reflected 
in its curriculum, discipline, and methods. It will not be 
by the acceptance of any ready-made tradition of education, 
valuable as this may have been at the time of its formation, 
that a system will be evolved appropriate to present-day 
needs. If there have been changes in the form of govern- 
ment of society, if, for example, there has been the growth 
of a democracy, the whole organization of education will 
need to be correspondingly modified. For it is to the 
living present that the individual who is being educated 
must adjust himself. The difficulty about a tradition of 
education, whether local or national, is that it is almost 
invariably infected with inert ideas, and therefore cannot 
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give that guidance to the individual which he most needs 
in his particular adventure of existence. It is, of course, 
obvious that the living present “ reclities on the past,” but it 
is also true that it “ inclines towards the future.” “ No 
more deadly harm,” says Professor Whitehead, “ can be 
done to young minds than by depreciation of the present. 
The present contains all there is. It is holy ground ; for 
it is the past and it is the future.” ^ 

Adjustment to the livmg present is not necessarily in- 
consistent with self-reali2ation. There is a possibility of 
freedom for each individual due to the essential “ open- 
ness ” of the present. The creative impulse which is at 
work within each living person, enduring by changing, 
and continually enriching itself by experience, is similar to 
that creative movement which has expressed itself in the 
whole evolution of life and in the unfolding of human 
history, and is now concentrated in the urge of the living 
present towards higher achievements. 

Education should not be regarded merely as a method of 
conserving the best of the past : along that line there is no 
possibility of freedom for the individual. It should rather be 
regarded as forward- and not backward-looking. Dewey 
defines it as “ the development within the young of the 
attitudes and dispositions necessary to the continuous and 
progressive life of a society,” and it is because he conceives 
of the life of a society as “ progressive ” that his view is 
not inconsistent with the recognition of the essential 
creativeness of each individual. 

The recognition of the creativeness of each living 
individual, the realization of the deep-set social impulses 
wi thin the human being, and the belief in man’s fundamental 

i A. N. Whitehead, The Aims of Education^ 1929, pp. 3-4. 
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urge to be in harmony with the process of creative evolu- 
tion can only lead to one view of education, namely, that 
it is, or should be, a means of further human evolution and 
of the emergence of higher values than those so far achieved 
in human history. Through his education, the individual 
should be guided in his adjustments to the living present, 
and thus be enabled to express the creative impulse within, 
and to reach out towards ideals not yet attained by the 
society to which he belongs. He should learn to value 
such ultimate realities as Truth, Beauty, Goodness, and 
Peace; to accept as desirable a moral code, which is 
characteristically designed to promote the evolution of 
present-day customs towards their proper perfection. He 
will have “ freedom to conduct life’s adventure in his own 
way and to make the best he can of it.” He will also have 
opportunities for the practice of fellowship and for experi- 
ments in community life ; and inevitably he will be found 
engaged in the pursuit of ideals. There is, then, no irre- 
concilable opposition between the individualistic, social, 
and religious aims of education, if education be regarded 
as a means of further creative evolution. 

In the light of this guiding conception of education, the 
treatment of the problem of assessing modem educational 
movements and tendencies seems to fall naturally into three 
parts. Firstly, it would seem to be desirable to obtain a 
general view of the changing modern world, or, more 
accurately, of the living present^ to which individuals now 
being educated must adjust themselves, if they are to play 
their full part in the emergence of higher values. Then it 
will be necessary to examine, in general outline, the nature 
of individual development and the chief varieties of individuals for 
whom educational provision shordd be made. No attempt 
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will be made to consider analytically each learning process 
(important as this might be in the assessing of detailed 
developments in teaching methods), for the main purpose 
of this enquicy, which is to discover means of appraising 
outstanding recent changes in educational thought and 
practice, will be more likely to be achieved by the preserva- 
tion of a good perspective than by the introduction of many 
details . Lastly, the data set out concerning the living present 
will need to be brought into relationship with the facts 
collected and the views elaborated concerning living 
individuals. By this means, it should be possible to deduce 
well-formded conclusions concerning modem tendencies 
in education and perhaps to point the way to the solution 
of some outstanding educational problems. 




SECTION ONE 
THE LIVING PRESENT 




CHAPTER II 


THE GROWTH OF MODERN SQENCE 

In order to grasp the living present, it will be necessary to 
review, in broad outline, the most significant features of 
recent human history. For convenience, the many develop- 
ments which appear to be occurring will be grouped ac- 
cording to the three main lines most characteristic of human 
evolution. 

In the first place, man appears to be distinguished from 
the rest of the animal creation by his intelligent inventive- 
ness and his power to modify his environment. He has 
invented tools and machines in such variety that he has 
widened the sphere of his activities and gained a large 
measure of control of his physical environment. He has 
also provided himself in language with an immaterial 
medium in which to eiqpress his thoughts ; and his mind 
is therefore not necessarily riveted to his material 
environment. 

Man is not only intelligent ; he is also outstandmgly 
sociable. The variety and complexity of his social or- 
ganizations distinguish him from all the other vertebrates. 
It is true that there are other organisms, notably ants, 
bees, and wasps, which also have developed highly complex 
societies, but in their case, these have not been associated 
with any marked power of profiting from individual 
experience. But man is contiaually learning, experiment- 
mg, inventing ; and the high development of his social 

3 53 
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life has meant that his creative eflfotts are cumulative, the 
inventions of each generation leading to further develop- 
ments in the next. 

A third characteristic seems to distinguish man from 
the rest of creation, namely, his deep desire for a religion 
or a philosophy of life. He never rests content with the 
pleasures of present sense-experience, but pursues in a 
great variety of forms a continuous quest for relationship 
with, and understanding of, that which is beyond, behind, 
and within, the passing flux of immediate things. 

It is an accepted commonplace that the conditions under 
which we live are changing more rapidly now than ever 
before in the history of mankind. There appears to be an 
increase of speed, or a diflerent time-span, in the movement 
of human evolution. In the past, there have been varied 
developments, sometimes accelerated and sometimes slowed 
down, along each of the three main lines distinguished. 
There have been inventions and discoveries, improvements 
in man’s practical activities, his arts, crafts, and languages. 
There have been experiments in social life, and changes, 
sometimes revolutions, in forms of government. There 
have been artistic creations and philosophical reflections, 
which have thrown new light on the meaning of life itself ; 
and there have also been gradual developments in man’s 
ethics and religion. 

There have been single inventions that have profoundly 
affected man’s life. For example, the invention of printing 
in the early fifteenth century was one of the most significant 
changes in human history. It increased the permanence 
and the commumcability of man’s ideas. Yet it took almost 
four centuries for reading and writing to be common 
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accomplishments among the masses. In this country, as 
late as 1843, 40*85 per cent, of those who married were 
unable even to sign their own names in the register, not- 
withstanding the fact that a printing-press had existed in 
England from 1476. It is true that illiteracy has now 
practically disappeared, and that almost every normal adult 
can now write a letter and read his newspaper. Indeed, 
many people spend such a large proportion of their waking 
life in reading, both as an aid to thinking and as a narcotic 
for thought, that it would now be difficult, if not impossible, 
for them to adjust themselves to an environment which 
did not contain books and other printed matter. But it 
took more than three hundred and fifty years for the effects 
of the invention of printing to spread to all classes of 
society in this country, and even now there exist other 
civilizations in which illiteracy is common. 


Inventions 

Compare this with more recent developments in com- 
munication. The last hundred years, and still more the 
last fifty, have seen the invention of many new forms of 
transport — ^railways, steamships, bicycles, trams, motor- 
cars and buses, caterpillar tractors, airships and aeroplanes. 
Communication at a distance has become common by tele- 
graph, telephone, cable, and wireless. News can now be 
quickly conveyed by cinema and radio services, and ex- 
periments in television are proving increasingly successful. 
Perhaps no one of these discoveries in itself is so significant 
as that of the art of printing, but modem inventions have 
come in rapid succession and not singly. Owing to 
the development of the applied sciences dependent on 
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Mathematics, Physics, and Chemistty, human invention 
towards the end of the nineteenth century was no longer 
sporadic. 

There is also another striking difference between the past 
and the present. The earlier inventions were slower in 
spreading ; they remained confined for a longer time to a 
certain privileged group or to a particular locality. They 
left much unaltered ; large sections of mankind were un- 
affected. Modern science is increasingly international, and 
there have also been such rapid developments in methods 
of communication that now almost any new discovery can 
be rapidly and widely disseminated. For example, broad- 
casting is only about fifteen years old, and yet its use has 
already affected rural as well as urban life, and has spread 
throughout the civilized world. In general, communica- 
tion has become so swift and far-reaching that there has 
resulted an increase in the scale and rate of change in human 
history which has been rightly described by Mr. H. G. 
Wells as “ relatively terrific.” 


Scientific Method 

Many and far-reaching in their effects on human life as 
modem scientific inventions have been, it is perhaps the 
development of the scientific method of enquiry which is 
most profoundly significant for the future. There may be 
a certain element of truth in the view that modem science 
was foreshadowed in certain directions in Greek thought ; 
but the distinctive method of enquiry used by modem 
science, its constant testing of hypotheses by direct ob- 
servation and experiment, has no parallel in the earlier 
period. This is the new feature. It was not un t i l the 
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seventeenth century that Bruno and Galileo ventured to 
trust their own observations concerning the movements of 
the heavenly bodies, against the authority of the Qaurch 
and of Aristotle. It was in the same century that Sir 
Francis Bacon advocated the inductive method of seeking 
truth. 

“ Man, the servant and interpreter of Nature,” he says, 
“ performs and understands so much as he has collected 
concerning the order of Nature by observation or 
reason, nor do his powers or his knowledge extend 
further.” ^ 

“ There are and can be but two ways of investigating and 
discovering Truth. The one flies from sense and particu- 
lars to the most general axioms, and from these as first 
principles, and their undisputed truth, determines and dis- 
covers middle axioms ; and this is the way which is m use. 
The other draws out the axioms from sense and particulars, 
by ascending uniformly and step by step, so that at last it 
reaches the most general ; and this is the true way but 
untried.” * ' 

it was only in the last century that the “ true method,” 
conceived of vaguely by Bacon, was tried out and gradually 
perfected. “ The greatest invention of the nineteenth cen- 
tury,” says Professor Whitehead, “was the invention of 
the method of invention. . . . That is the real novelty, 
which has broken up the foundations of the old 
civilizations.” ® 

Many of the discoveries which have been achieved by 
the use of the new scientific method of investigation have 
had important practical applications and have profoundly 

1 Novum Organum, Book I ; Aphorism I. 

2 Ibid, Aphorism XIX 

® A. N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern Worlds 1927, pp. 120-1. 
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affected human life. The Industrial Revolution, which 
followed the inttoduction of machinery to do work previ- 
ously done by hand, resulted in greatly increased production, 
more varied products, and a general fall in prices. It made 
available for the use of man additional material resources 
and generally raised his standard of living ; though, 
unfortunately, through difficulties of distribution, it accen- 
tuated class distmctions. It led also to the urbanization 
of large sections of the population, and to the disappear- 
ance of various crafts and forms of skill. 

How far scientific invention has been responsible for the 
present condition of widespread unemployment it is diffi- 
cult to decide. On the one hand, there is the fact that 
unemployment only became an obstinate problem after the 
War, which suggests that the root cause is the complete 
dislocation of the economic life of the world due to the 
War. If this be so, the present magnitude ^ of the problem 
may prove to be temporary. On the other hand, since any 
big-scale improvement in methods of production, such as, 
for example, the electrification of an industry, seems in- 
evitably to mean a decrease in the total amount of human 
labour required, it is difficult to see how we can escape from 
the vicious circle — ^more machinery, less work, less pur- 
chasing power and therefore a smaller market for the 
products available, and still less work. Something may be 
done to alleviate the situation by more scientific control of 
the consumption and distribution, as well as the production, 
of goods ; but there are limits to the usefulness of such 
planning. 

^ Some idea of the magnitude of the problem may be realized from the considera- 
tion of the unemployment figures of recent years, and particularly of 1 93 5 . At the 
beginning of that year, the number of people out of work in Great Britam amounted 
to close on 3 milhons, and in America exceeded 12 millions. 
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Increased Leisure 

Thete can be little doubt that the mote complete ration- 
alization of industry, agriculture, and commerce, and the 
increased facilities for transport will mean, in the long run, 
a permanent decrease in the amount of human labour 
required. The hours of work in most industries have 
shown a steady tendency to decrease in the last forty or 
fifty years. It is highly probable that in the near future, 
through the redistribution of work in the interests of the 
majority, there will be a shorter working-day and greatly 
increased leisure for the workers. How this leisure should 
be distributed and used is one of the outstanding problems 
of the neat future. 

It is not only in industry that the applications of modern 
science are diminishing the total amount of hmnan labour 
required. There is a similar saving of time and energy in 
the home. More convenient houses, better water-supplies 
and better drainage, more labour-saving devices, and the 
use of gas and electricity, have already lessened the work of 
thousands of women. It is true that at present, owing to 
the diflSculty experienced by their men-folk m obtaining 
employment in certain industries and to the fact that in 
domestic service supply is still not equal to demand, some 
women are doing more than usual. They are running 
thek own households and doing outside domestic work 
for payment. It is also true that many of the common 
labour-saving devices have not yet reached the homes of 
the less well-paid workers. But probably both these are 
temporary conditions. It needs little imagination to recall 
the many forms of drudgery, which in earlier times fell to 
the lot of women in ordinary households, but which are 
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now fast disappeating. There was carpet-beating during 
spring-cleaning, the carrying of water, coal, and meals along 
passages or up flights of stairs, cooking and ironing in 
excessive heat, the hand-washing of clothes and the starch- 
ing of frocks, the cleaning of lamps and knives, and the 
constant dusting of furniture and ornaments which was 
necessary because of smoking chimneys. Now there are 
gas and electric cookers and heaters, electric lights, refrig- 
erators, telephones, and vacuum cleaners. There is stain- 
less steel cutlery. There are shop jams and cakes and bread 
which compare favourably in many cases with home pro- 
ducts. There are ready-made clothes procurable in almost 
endless variety of colour and material ; and there are steam 
and other laundries to which clothes and household linen 
may be sent for cleaning. In general, owing to the rapid 
rationalization of homes, directly dependent on scientific 
discoveries, and also to the modern tendency to have smaller 
families, most middle-class women engaged in the task of 
home-making have now much more leisure than was usual 
in the past. They have time and energy to spare, and they 
also have freedom to enjoy their leisure, either within or 
outside the home, according to their individual interests. 

The widespread application of science to industry, agri- 
culture, commerce, and home-management has not only 
tended to increase human leisure, but it has also modified 
the kinds of work in which the majority of individuals are 
engaged. Work is rapidly tending to become more varied 
and specialized than it has been in the past. While there 
are some jobs in industry which are monotonous and almost 
entirely repetitive, there are others which require highly 
developed forms of skill in the management of machinery 
and considerable knowledge of the applied sciences. 
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Amateurs are being superseded by technological experts 
and professionals. 

Scientific invention has also given man new forms 
of enjoyment, such as travel by motor or aeroplane, the 
cinema, talkies, and radio. In many cases, the costs of 
production are so low that these amenities are available not 
only for the few, but for large sections of the community. 

To sum up, the use of the scientific method of enquiry 
seems already to have given man greater control of his 
environment, particularly his physical environment. It 
has increased his material resources, raised his standard of 
living and of health, given him a chance of victory over 
famine and disease, lessened the necessity and occasions for 
drudgery, increased his leisure and consequently given him 
more opportunities for recreation and reflection, and a 
better chance of fullness of life. 

Yet it may be true, as Mr. H. G. Wells has pointed out, 
that “ invention and scientific knowledge have taken our 
hearts and imaginations by surprise. Our social and 
political ideas, our morals, our ambitions, our courage, 
have had as yet no corresponding expansion.” “ Plenty 
overwhelms us and we do not know how to distribute or 
use the wealth we can now produce.” “ Power — gigantic 
power — ^has come to us and we can use it only in mutual 
injury according to the methods of the warring past.” ^ 

The applications of modem science have already led to 
an imprecedented increase in the horrors of war. The use 
of tanks, aeroplanes, and submarines, the tremendous in- 
creases in the range of guns and the weight of projectiles, 
and the employment of new high explosives and poison 
gases have driven some thinkers to wonder whether man 

1 H. G. Wells, Th New America and the New Worlds i935> P* 9* 
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has not forged a weapon of such power that he will fail to 
control it, and may even proceed to use it to slay himself and 
to destroy his civilization. 

It cannot be denied that scientific knowledge may be 
used either to increase or to diminish human happiness. 
It may, for example, be used to increase war-eflSciency and 
thereby to add to the sum total of human mutilation and 
suffering ; or it may be applied in the art of medicine to 
the cure of disease and the maintenance of health. But 
this is true of all power in the hands of free-will agents. 
Physical strength may be used to help, or to inflict injury 
on others ; speech may be employed to encourage, or to 
wound ; printed books may be illuminating, or libellous ; 
and governments may be protective, or repressive. Science 
is no exception to this general rule ; its right use can only 
be guaranteed where there is a true sense of values and an 
adequate ethical code. 

In attempting to assess the modern scientific movement 
in relation to human evolution, the order of the appearance 
of the various sciences is not without significance. Mathe- 
matics, physics, and chemistry, and some of the applied 
sciences dependent on these were well developed before 
the biological sciences made their appearance. The sci- 
ences of psychology and sociology and the applied science 
of education are even now practically in thek infancy. 
It seemed as though man had to try out the scientific 
method in investigating the material universe, before he 
could apply it to the study of living organisms and eventu- 
ally to the behaviour of human beings. How different 
might have been the history of the Industrial Revolution 
if man’s imderstanding of human nature and of human needs 
had kept pace with his increased knowledge of his physical 
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environment. It seems not improbable that the Industrial 
Revolution was only half a revolution, dependent on the 
growth of the physical sciences. The other half is perhaps 
still to come through the development of the biological 
and psychological sciences. 

Although psychology is still in its infancy, it has already 
been proved that scientific methods can be directed equally 
successfully to the study of the springs of behaviour and 
to the discovery of the laws which govern mental develop- 
ment as they can to the study of chemical elements and the 
laws which govern explosions. It is surely safe to predict 
that just as the development of the physical sciences has 
increased man’s material resources and given him greater 
control of his physical environment, so the development 
of the psychological sciences will, in the near future, in- 
crease his mental resources and perhaps enable him to solve 
the social problems which have been aggravated by his 
increased, but misdirected, power. Psychology carries 
with it almost xmtouched possibilities of self-control, 
mutual understanding, and group and mass co-operation. 
The ordered thinking characteristic of science is also 
beginning to influence educational, economic, social, and 
political planning. 

It is the psychological and social sciences which hold the 
key to the future of civilization. They represent the pre- 
sent thrust in the direction of further creative evolution 
along the line of intelligent invention. Their existence 
and promise are real grounds of hope for the future. Their 
development and the application of their findings will cer- 
tainly lead to improved methods of education, more ade- 
quate curative treatment, and, in general, to better pros- 
pects of abundant life to individuals. They may also have 
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significant contributions to make to the solution of those 
social problems, which have been greatly aggravated of 
recent years, such as unemployment, the distribution of 
wealth, industrial unrest, and organized warfare. 

From this brief consideration of the growth of modern 
science and of the resulting present tendencies towards 
increased specialization in work, and greatly increased 
leisure, certain broad educational generalizations emerge. 
In order that individuals may adjust themselves to these 
changed and changing environmental conditions, there 
will need to be a greater emphasis on first-hand knowledge 
throughout the educational process than has been usual in 
the past, and a larger place assigned to scientific studies 
(including the newer biological and psychological studies) 
at the appropriate stages. While more attention will need 
to be paid to technical training and to vocational guidance 
and selection in order to meet the new condition of greater 
specialization in work, it is also imperative that education 
should be of such a nature that individuals will be enabled 
to enjoy their greatly increased leisure and to use it both 
for their own health and recreation, and for the well-being 
of society. 



CHAPTER III 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SOCIAL LIFE 

The gfowtE of the idea of the essential tights of human 
beings, in virtue of their common humanity, is perhaps the 
most distinctive feature of the later phases of human evolu- 
tion. It is true that in some cases the application of this 
general idea to national forms of government has been 
checked by post-War difficidties and confusions. The 
need for the firm handling of the new problems and for 
rapid adjustment to changing conditions which have arisen 
from the dislocation by the Great War of the economic life 
of the world has already resulted, in Italy and Germany, in 
the appearance of dictatorships ; and in Russia, in the 
operation of the Five-Year Plan with its restrictions to 
freedom, though in the interests of the many. In America 
there has also been a New Deal, an earnest attempt by 
“ planning ” to meet the unprecedented industrial de- 
pression, but this has not been associated so far with the 
destruction of America’s democratic form of government. 
Indeed the struggle to reconstruct still goes on in an at- 
mosphere of free discussion ; and the legality of recent 
emergency legislation has even been called in question. 
The President has been given wide powers of action, but, 
unlike a dictator, he is openly criticized and his authority is 
both subject to a time limit and can be recalled by resolution 
of Congress. 
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' TThe Growth of a Democracy 
“ Baritain the development of a political demo- 
fot the ' ? et-i slow and sute ; and even post-War convul- 
civiiiz^t ,,, not tevetsed its trend of development. From 
organic/' of 1832 until the Equal Franchise Act of 

These i ■ lowement towards extending the franchise has 
tending ely steady. It has not been so precipitate as to 
Under T ' cyclic change described by Aristotle 

is contfc"' ' ' aocracy to mobocracy, and thence to autocracy, 
ally adj'*’ ' ince the War there has tended to be a multiplica- 
form 0^'' te departments and permanent officials and an 
the wo bureaucratic control, the methods of repre- 
begiiuib ' arliamentary government have in general been 
democr'-’"'. The 1928 Equal Franchise Act, which ex- 
social oc •' franchise to women on the same terms as to 
and inte.;’ » dcally completed the skeleton of a political 


derella • 


ten.ce of the skeleton must not be interpreted to 
there is as yet a functioning democracy. The 
■■ electors can still be swayed by leaders who are 
the art of oratory ; they can be frightened by 
nerved *? iinont foimdations ; and they can be brought to 
ogans and perorations. In the words of Mr. 
irge “ we are (still) governed by the winning 
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Education 

s only one way in which the danger of the 
m of the suggestibility of crowds can be lessened, 
} through the education of individuals. Broad- 
d other forms of adult education may do some- 
ncourage electors to listen to two or more sides 
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of a question. But sometimes when individuals have 
reached maturity, it is useless to expect them to make 
unprejudiced judgments. If in childhood and youth they 
have not been trained to think clearly and to exercise their 
own intelligence on questions of less importance, they 
cannot be expected to judge of the social and pohtical 
questions of great magnitude which confront them as 
electors. If they have not earlier learned to co-operate 
with their fellows, they will not be able to prevent their 
judgments from being wire-pulled by motives of self- 
interest. In truth, a democracy does not really function 
until the majority of its members are public-spirited, and 
have been adequately prepared to discharge their respon- 
sibilities as citizens. “ There can be no successful demo- 
cratic society till general education conveys a philosophic 
outlook.” ^ 

The modern movement towards universal compulsory 
education is then obviously related to the development of 
a real democracy. It is the inner spiritual side of the outer 
reform movement ; and things will go sadly amiss if it 
lags far behind. The establishment of compulsory ele- 
mentary education in 1870 was certainly a great achieve- 
ment in this direction ; and the provision of secondary and 
higher education has also steadily increased in recent years. 

The present demands for the raising of the school- 
leaving age and for increasing the provision for adult 
education derive part of their force from the modem 
movement towards a functioning democracy. It is being 
increasingly realized that improvements in the organization 
of a society cannot be effected by political legislation alone ; 
there must also be a corresponding push from the human end. 

^ A, N. Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas ^ i933» P* 1^5* 
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Whereas in the past only certain people or classes had the 
benefit of a liberal education, under a democratic form of 
government it is at least necessary for all to be prepared 
for the responsibilities of citizenship. More than this, as 
civilization advances, the increased complexity of social 
organizations adds to the difficulties of social adjustment. 
These increased difficulties can only be overcome by ex- 
tending the period for the formal education of individuals. 
Under present conditions, unless education is universal and 
is continued into the period of life when individuals natur- 
ally adjust themselves to a complex society, a democratic 
form of goverjnment at the best is merely farcical, and at 
the worst is positively dangerous. Consequently, it is 
beginning to be generally recognized that in order to make 
democracy safe, and still more in order to improve existing 
social organizations, education must be rationally controlled 
and intelligently developed. It must cease to be the Cin- 
derella of the social services. 

The Changing Position of Women 

In the early nineteenth century, reformers captivated by 
the general idea of the essential rights of human beings 
nerved themselves to face the question of Slavery. In the 
latter half of the century, their spiritual descendants were 
facing an almost equally difficult question — that of Women’s 
Eights. As a result, there have been marked changes in 
the position of women in private and public life, which are 
important because they are likely to affect the trend of 
further evolution. 

In Great Britain, it was the right to receive a liberal 
education that was first conceded. Few could have fore- 
seen that the institution of Queen’s College for Women in 
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1848 would have led in a relatively short time to such rapid 
improvements in the education of girls and women. It 
led almost immediately (in 1850) to the founding by one of 
its students. Miss Frances Buss, of the first Public Day 
School for Girls — the North London Collegiate School. 
Only a few years later another old student. Miss Dorothea 
Beale, became Headmistress of the now famous Cheltenham 
Ladies’ College. The work of such pioneers in the cause 
of the education of girls, and of others, like Miss Emily 
Davies, who at about the same time were pressing for the 
admission of women to Universities, has led by easy stages 
to the provision of facilities for secondary education for 
girls and higher education for women, comparable in kind, 
if not in quantity, to those which exist for boys and men. 
As early as 1878 the University of London conceded 
equality of status to women ; other Universities followed 
suit, and when in 1919 Oxford admitted women to full 
membership, there was only one University left in Great 
Britain (Cambridge) which still perpetuated the earlier 
anomaly. That position is still mamtained and presents 
a striking contrast to the recent history of women’s educa- 
tion in countries which have forsaken democratic forms 
of government. 

Closely related to the demand for education by women 
was the movement for their political enfranchisement. 
The first Women’s Sufifage societies were formed in 1867 ; 
and although they do not appear to have achieved any 
great success until the passing of the Qualification of 
Women (County and Borough Councils) Act in 1907, 
unless the Married Women’s Property Act of 1887 can be 
credited to them, their work led, after the War, to legisla- 
tion which first enfranchised women over the age of 30 
4 
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(1918), then opened the doors of the House of Commons 
to them by the passing of the Sex Disqualification (Re- 
moval) Bill in 1919, and in 1928 admitted them to the 
franchise on the same terms as men. 

There is another aspect of the women’s movement, 
namely, the freer entrance into the various professions and 
other forms of employment, on grounds of merit and suit- 
ability rather than of sex. Although in some circles there 
still appear to be relics of the kind of irrational prejudice 
which raised such obstacles in the path of Florence 
Nightingale, when she determined to go in for nursing, 
and of Elizabeth Garrett Anderson, when she decided to 
be a doctor, there are now few professions left which 
women have not penetrated. There are women doctors, 
lawyers, barristers, engineers, architects. University pro- 
fessors, accountants, and members of Parliament ; there 
are thousands of women teachers and nurses ; and there 
are tens of thousands of women in business, commerce, and 
domestic service. Their work gives them a measure of 
economic independence, and of real freedom in planning 
their own lives. They can, therefore, enter the vocation 
of marriage not merely under the pressure of circumstances, 
but of their own free will. Marriage tends, therefore, to 
become more frequently a companionship of equals. It 
has already been pointed out that owing to scientific im- 
provements introduced into modern houses the majority 
of women who now choose the task of home-making have 
more leisure and freedom than their predecessors. The 
tendency to equality between husband and wife is even 
more marked in the uses of leisure than in regard to work ; 
and, rightly directed, this tendency should make for a fuller 
and happier family life. 
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The development of women’s political, social, and reli- 
gious organizations and the increasing interest taken by 
women in local, national, and international problems 
cannot fail to have some eflFect on the whole community. 
For example. Women’s Institutes,^ Townswomen’s Guilds, 
and Women Citizens’ Associations have already broken 
down barriers between social classes, and have widened the 
horizon of multitudes of women, especially in country 
districts, where in the past there would have been few 
contacts with the outside world. Such changes in the 
lives of women may, or may not, have direct effects on 
political legislation, but there can be no doubt that they 
will have far-reaching effects on family life. They already 
constitute a significant development in the social environ- 
ment of the next generation of children ; and in the future 
they may become an important means for the further 
evolution of society. 

Social Reform and the Democratization of Industry 

The general idea of the essential rights of human beings 
has also found expression in recent years in various meas- 
ures of social reform and in an increasing trend towards 
socialist legislation. We stand too near to the Russian 
experiment in Reconstruction to be able to appreciate its 
full significance ; and in any case, as a nation, we are 
temperamentally averse to sudden changes in social organ- 
ization. Our own recent history, however, also shows a 
gradual increase in the control of private enterprise by the 
community as a whole. 

The Old Age Pensions, Trade Boards, and National 

^ For particulars of the educational work of Women’s Rural Institutes, see 
Report^ 1926. 
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Insurance Acts of the early years of this century were 
associated with a political party and were initiated by a 
Government which did not explicitly believe in “ the con- 
trol of capital and the means of production by the State,” 
but they mark a definite departure from the earlier “ laisser- 
faire ” policy. The State has since gone on steadily in- 
creasing its control of factory conditions, hours of labour, 
and minimum wages. Since the War, and especially after 
the temporary economic momentum of the War had passed, 
the Government had to assume more and more responsi- 
bility for the unemployed, and for industry and agriculture 
generally. There were Unemployment Insurance Acts 
passed. Government Relief Schemes started, subsidies 
granted to particular industries. Marketing and Wages 
Boards set up, and experiments made with tariffs and with 
the gold standard. All these indicate an increasing realiza- 
tion of the need for Government control of the economic 
system, if disaster is to be avoided. 

The series of labour disputes concerning wages, hours, 
conditions of work, and victimization during the same 
period also frequently necessitated Government interven- 
tion. The deep-rooted spirit of unrest plainly manifested 
in labour troubles was not caused, though no doubt it was 
accentuated, by War exhaustion and disillusionment. It 
was rather due to the failure of industry to keep step with 
democracy. Notwithstanding Whidey Councils, it still 
remains true, as Mr. J. A. R. Marriott has pointed out, that 
“ the democratization of industry has not kept pace with 
the democratization of politics.” ^ There are dictatorships 
in industry, though there is a democracy in politics. The 
General Strike of 1926 was an attempt to replace one kind 

1 J, A. R. Marriott, Modern England^ I954> P* 507 « 
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of dictatoLship by anothcL. But democracy seems to be 
rooted deep in this country, and it therefore seems probable 
that progress will not lie in this direction, but rather in the 
democratization of industry, the increasing control of pro- 
duction and distribution and of conditions of labour, by 
parliamentary legislation, after free discussion by demo- 
cratically chosen representatives. 

In this connexion, recent developments in America are 
illuminating. Before the New Deal, American industry 
had been largely controlled autocratically by big business 
trusts and by financiers. Faced with the unprecedented 
depression of 1931 and 1932 America realized the need for 
Government control, if a complete breakdown was to be 
avoided. Accordingly President Roosevelt was given 
powers (with certain safeguards) to alter conditions of 
industry, impose tariffs, restrict production, control banks, 
and even inflate currency. The Unemployment Relief, the 
Agriculture Adjustment, and the National Industrial Re- 
covery Acts followed one another in quick succession, and 
indicate a big-scale, if dubiously successful, attempt to 
control the economic and industrial systems in the interests 
of the community. 

The present tendency towards increased State control of 
industry, housing, health, and education, is not without its 
dangers. There will be more Government departments 
and there may be armies of new officials and inspectors 
who will tend to interfere with the freedom of individuals. 
The chief safeguard against this danger of an encroaching 
bureaucracy is already being provided by the simultaneous 
growth oifree organizations of individuals for every con- 
ceivable purpose. Some of these, such as professional 
organizations, scientific and other learned societies, and 
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religious bodies, are partly international in character. In 
their special spheres, they speak with authority. Con- 
sequently, they are usually able to protect their members 
from illegitimate State interference. 

Internationalism 

The modem world is an mterdependent world. Not- 
withstandhig the variety and diversity of nations, which 
call for the loyalty and in some cases the passionate devo- 
tion of theic members, it is evident that recently there has 
been at work a powerful movement, gathering momentum 
from various sources, in the direction of greater interna- 
tional co-operation. The improved facilities for travel 
and the quicker methods of communication now available 
have virtually brought the ends of the earth closer together. 
Consequently, there are more opportunities for members of 
different nations, who have common interests, to come into 
personal contact with one another. For example, there 
are international sports meetings, scout jamborees, and 
holiday courses for students. There are more exchange 
visits between school children, students, and teachers of 
different countries. There are more frequent conferences 
between scientists, trade-union officials, and professional 
groups drawn from different nations. There are more 
permanent international organizations of political, social, 
educational, and reUgious groups. In short, there is 
already a considerable measure of social intercourse and 
informal co-operation between the corresponding sections 
of the various nations. 

Trade and commerce have also made a distinctive con- 
tribution to the growth of a world community. The 
business agents of one nation penetrate many other coun- 
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tties ; and there is constant interchange of cottimodities 
between nations. Although the erection of tariff walls 
seems to indicate an active tendency in most countries 
towards self-sufficing production, there is a growing 
realization in many quarters of the failure of unbridled 
competition and of the desirability of international agree- 
ments concerning conditions of labour and currency 
stabilization. 

The growth of science and the constant co-operation, 
both direct and indirect, between scientific workers in 
different countries has also tended towards the develop- 
ment of a true internationalism. It is in such intellectual 
co-operation that the unity of mankind has so far most 
successfully expressed itself, though the value of inter- 
national co-operation in politics and economics has also 
long been recognized. 

Even before the Great War there were many occasions 
for discussion and agreement between nations concerning 
such problems as postage, navigation, copyrights, the 
liquor traffic, and armaments. The Hague Conferences, 
although relatively ineffective, at least showed that it was 
being increasingly realized that one of the primary duties of 
governments is to develop and regulate the relations of 
states to one another. The greatest advance in this direc- 
tion was made by the growth of international law. 

Then came the Great War, which was supposed in some 
quarters to be a war to end war. It is estimated that 
Great Britam and her colonies alone contributed nearly 
million men to the Services. Of these, over 3 J millions were 
reported as killed, woimded, and missing. Those who 
actually gave their lives were little short of a million. The 
cost to the Exchequer, apart from money lent to the Allies, 
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totalled £9,590,000,000 ; and 9 million tons of shipping 
valued at £750,000,000 wete also desttoyed.^ Other par- 
ticipators suffered similar losses ; and at the end the War 
settled nothing. When we also remember the pain and 
disablement of body and the agony and conflict of mind of 
those who survived, the resulting aftermath of deprivation 
and unemployment, the loss to civilization of the creative 
work and spiritual leadership of many of the most out- 
standing men of the War generation, and the curtailing of 
educational opportunities to the children of the next 
generation, we are forced to ask, “ Where is thy victory ? ” 
The common experience of suffering due to the War has 
led many throughout the world to a realization of the 
irrationality of war, and has emphasized the need to seek 
other means for the settlement of disputes between nations. 

Whatever doubts may have been recently entertained 
concerning the effectiveness of political methods of co- 
operation, the setting up of the League of Nations, with its 
Assembly and Council, its Court of International Justice, 
and its Secretariat or International Civil Service, marked 
a new beginning in regard to the settlement of disputes 
between national groups. Though there are notable 
exceptions, most of the chief countries of the world are 
now members of the League, pledged to its Covenant “ to 
promote international co-operation and to achieve inter- 
national peace and security.” ® 

Mr. H. G. Wells has pointed out in his own striking way 
how with the growth of scientific invention the war danger 
has assumed a new magnitude and indeed a new quality ; 


1 For these facts I am indebted to J. A. R. Marriott’s Moirni England, Chaps. 
XXI and XXII. 

® The Preamble of the Covenant, 1919, 
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for war “ has changed to something monstrous and dread- 
ful and anti-human.” He adds that although this has been 
widely realized, “ humanity is doing remarkably little to 
arrest this swelling and advancing menace.” ^ 

Mr. Wells’s warning is certainly needed, for the race in 
armaments between nations who are members of the 
League still continues, and the League has recently been 
so ineffective, especially in the Italo-Abyssinian dispute, 
that some of its keenest supporters are beginning to 
wonder whether it can really function in its present form. 
But even if the actual organization were to disappear, the 
importance of this modern attempt to promote inter- 
national co-operation could hardly be exaggerated. What- 
ever its own future may be, the League will have prepared 
the way for other experiments which will go deeper and 
which may eventually lead to mutual understanding and 
real peace between the nations of the world. 

“ I, for one,” says Dr. L. P. Jacks, “ should despair of 
the League were it not for my belief that its chances lie in 
a different field altogether. As I see the matter, only a 
cultural civilization can solve the problem of a community 
of nations. . . . No doubt it had to begiu as a political 
experiment. But our very failures to carry it out on 
political ground, which are becoming more apparent every 
day, will open our eyes to the necessity of solving it on a 
higher level.”® 

Since Dr. Jacks wrote these words, the League itself has 
been emphasizing the need for “ Moral ” as well as 
“ Physical Disarmament.” It has set up various sub- 
committees to consider the “ training of the yoimger gen- 


^ H. G. Wells, The Neiv America and the ISlew Worlds I935> P* n* 
^L. P. Jacks, A Lining Unmrse, 1923, p. 84, 
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eration to regard international co-operation as the normal 
method of conducting world affairs.” It is realizing, 
though so far without much psychological insight, the 
need for educating for peace. 

Judging from the history of other great ideas, it is 
probable that the movement towards world co-operation, 
of which the League of Nations is one imperfect expression, 
will develop slowly. “ Successful progress,” says Pro- 
fessor Whitehead, “ creeps from point to point, testing each 
step.” 1 The idea of international co-operation is, how- 
ever, already an essential feature of the living present, to 
which individuals now being educated shotdd be helped to 
adjust themselves. In this way further progress will be 
made ; and it may be that eventually there will occur 
that drastic revision of the existing ethical code of civilized 
nations necessary for the real solution of the problem of 
war. 

The movement towards a functioning democracy has 
already been shown to increase the urgency of the demand 
for extended provision for education. We must certainly 
“ educate our masters ” ; and in a democracy this means 
women as well as men, girls as well as boys, and aU in 
accordance with their innate abilities. The growth of 
internationalism should also be one of the most influential 
factors, from the environmental side, in ‘determining the 
content of the curricula and the general nature of the 
training to be given as a preparation for the fulfilment of 
the responsibilities of citizenship in a democracy. 

^ A. N. Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas ^ 193 3 , p. 24* 



CHAPTER IV 


DEVELOPMENTS IN ETHICS AND RELIGION 

The last two chapters, which were concerned with two 
outstanding lines of human evolution, namely, the growth 
of modem science and the chief developments in social 
organizations, both ended on the same note. They pointed 
to the urgent need for commensurate moral developments. 
Difficult as the task may be, it is therefore necessary to 
examine the position of religion in modem life and to 
consider what changes in the accepted moral code seem 
to be foreshadowed. 

Religion has been defined by Dr. R. H. Thouless as “ a 
felt practical relationship with what is believed in as a 
superhuman being or beings.” ^ It has an intellectual side 
(belief in a superhuman being or beings) ; but the be- 
haviour and emotional aspects are also important. Perhaps 
Thouless has unduly narrowed the conception of religion 
by his assumption that there must be belief in a person or 
persons. There must be some measure of intuition into 
the imderlying riiystery of the Universe, some vision of an 
ultimate ideal beyond the world of sense-experience, some 
faith in the divine and holy as the supreme reality ; but 
whetiier this need be conceived of in terms of a person in 
order to evoke the distinctively religious attitude of wor- 
ship is somewhat doubtful. There are, of course, social 
and traditional elements in all religions which partly deter- 

1 R. H* Thouless, An Introduction to the Psychology of Rehgion^ 1923, p. 4. 
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mine their form ; but in a very real sense a living religion 
is always “ an adventure of the spirit, a flight after the 
unattainable.” 

It is frequently stated that the growth of science and the 
increasing mechanization of human life in Western civiliza- 
tion has caused a decay of religion. The common com- 
plaints made by various religious bodies regarding the 
Mling off of membership of churches, the lack of observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, and the diminution of interest in 
theological controversies and sectarian difierences may or 
may not indicate a real decadence in religion and ethics. 
If these changes issue from the hurry, bustle, and mechan- 
ization of modern life and are associated with growing 
desires in the minds of the majority of individuals for 
comfort, excitement, and luxury, if they indicate a false 
contentment with the world of sense-experience and a 
repression of spiritual adventure, then they are serious 
symptoms. But if they signify that the mere compulsion 
of tradition is losing its force, then it may very well be that 
mankind is in one of its moods of shifting its outlook 
before the undertaking of fresh spiritual adventures. To 
which of these two alternatives does the balance of evidence 
really point? 

The present organized forms of religion are certainly on 
the defensive. “ Protestant Christianity,” says Professor 
Whitehead, “ so far as concerns the institutional and 
dogmatic forms in which it flourished for three hundred 
years as derived from Luther, Calvin, and the Anglican 
Settlement, is showing all the signs of a steady decay. Its 
dogmas no longer dominate; itsdivisionsnolongermterest; 
its institutions no longer direct the patterns of life.” ^ 

^ A. N. Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas, 1933, p. 205. Ch. 13. 
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Other movements of civilization have forged ahead while 
the presentation by the churches of spiritual truths tends 
to be in terms suited to earlier times. For example, the 
recent advance of science should have resulted in far 
greater modification of religious thought than has so far 
been evident. In a recent enquiry'- concerning the reli- 
gious experiences of a group of University students, it was 
discovered that the most commonly occurring doubt during 
and after the religious awakening characteristic of adoles- 
cence was concerned with the squaring of the biblical 
interpretation of creation with the modern scientific theory 
of evolution. Yet these earlier views concerning the pre- 
cise methods of creation are adventitious notions which 
could be disengaged from the presentation of the essential 
elements of religion. 

The opposition between Science and Theology, which 
was such a marked feature of the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, has in certain directions appreciably 
diminished. The chances of a real reconciliation have been 
greatly increased as the respective functions of scientific 
and theological interpretation of the world have become 
more clearly differentiated. 

While the history of science has continued to present a 
s trikin g contrast to that of theology in the steadiness of its 
progress and its uninterrupted conquest of the forces of 
Nature, there can be no doubt that the spirit of twentieth- 
century science is less dogmatic and more modest than was 
that of the nineteenth century. It has the humility of 
greatness. It does not claim, as Auguste Comte did, that 
its descriptions are destined to supersede theological and 
metaphysical interpretations of the Universe. 

iQ. A. Wheeler, Youths 1929. Chap. 13. 
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According to Comte’s formulation of the “ law of pro- 
gress ” there are three stages in the development of every 
branch of knowledge — ^the theological, the metaphysical, 
and the scientific. In the first stage, physical processes are 
explained by persons ; in the second, by metaphysical 
entities which might be termed shadows of persons. “ The 
spirit of all theological and metaphysical philosophy,” he 
says, “ consists in conceiving of all phenomena as analogous 
to the only one which is known by immediate conscious- 
ness, Life.” ^ In the third stage, man finds out that the 
function of knowledge is to ascertain relations, and he 
therefore gives up the search for causes and concentrates 
his efforts on the discovery of those invariable natural laws 
which appear to govern phenomena. This view that 
science is destined to supersede theological interpretations 
was not imcommon among nineteenth-century scientists. 
“ Anyone,” says T. H. Huxley, “ who is acquainted with 
the history of science will admit that its progress in all ages 
meant, and now more than ever means, the extension of the 
province of what we call matter and causation, and the 
concomitant banishment from all regions of human thought 
of what we call spirit and spontaneity.” ^ 

The recent rapid development of the biological and 
psychological sciences has had the effect of making the 
twentieth-century scientist much less certain of the doctrine 
of universal mechanism, which Huxley so light-heartedly 
accepted, and much more inclined to ask the question. Is 
there or can there be o/ie science of Nature ? The biologist 
takes a relatively synthetic view of the activity of an 
organism. He believes that merely to analyse it into a 

^ A. Comte, Positive Philosophy, tr. Martineau, Vol. I, p. 239. 

* T. H. Huxley, Collected Essays, Vol. I. 
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series of chemical and physical reactions is to eliminate the 
essential — ^that which Professor J. A. Thomson once called 
the “ go ” of it. He therefore makes use of distinctive 
concepts, such as function, adaptation, wholeness, and evo- 
lution, in his interpretations which would certainly not be 
legitimate for the physicist or chemist, whose approach is 
more analytic. Similarly, psychologists — with the single 
exception of the Behaviourist School — ^use auxiliary con- 
cepts, such as consciousness, perception, imagination, and 
emotion, for the interpretation of behaviour, which could 
only have been derived from an analysis of immediate 
inner experience. 

In general, if the various sciences be arranged in a series 
in order of decreasing abstraction, from Mathematics and 
Mechanics, through Physics and Chemistry to Biology and 
Psychology, it will be found that the auxiliary concepts 
used in each case are in ascending order in regard to the 
degree of ejection (or anthropomorphism) involved.^ The 
use of “ ejective ” concepts in Biology and Psychology for 
the synthetic interpretation of the activities of an organism 
is undoubtedly a conceiving of certain phenomena “ as 
analogous to the only one which is known by immediate 
consciousness. Life.” It is therefore “ theological ” or 
“ metaphysical ” in the Comtian sense. Thus, within 
modern science itself, there are various interpretations of 
phenomena which are not all rigidly mechanistic or 
“ positive.” 

If it be permissible for science to have these various 
interpretations of a group of data for different purposes, it 
is surely also permissible to have co-existing interpretations 


1 For a detailed analysis of the concepts used by the various sciences, on which 
this view is based, see O. A. Wheeler, Anthropomorphism and Science, Part III. 
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of the whole Universe, depending on different auxiliary 
concepts, according to the purposes in view. 

Laplace’s imaginary mind — ^the type of a purely analytic 
scientist — ^viewed the Universe as a dull uniformity of 
necessary and quantitative relations. It ignored the rich 
individuality of things, even of living organisms, and 
concentrated on the relations of parts ; it proceeded by 
abstraction. The enlightened scientific empiricist of the 
twentieth century recognizes that such a mechanistic view 
is only relative. It is dependent on the implied purpose, 
which is not to reveal the ultimate meaniag of the Universe, 
but rather to furnish us with the best means of acting on 
our environment. 

Bergson has made a characteristic contribution to the 
solution of this problem of the relationship between 
mechanistic and metaphysical interpretations of the Uni- 
verse. “ We are geometricians,” he says, “ only because 
we are artisans.” It is our need for action which makes us 
analyse and spatialize Nature. Viewed disinterestedly and 
not merely relatively to out need for acting on it, reality is 
not static and spread out in space, but is essentially a dura- 
tion, a process, an unfolding in time. Bergson’s protest 
against spatialization is a protest against taking the mechan- 
istic view of Nature as being anything except an abstraction. 
He maintains that it is by the method of intuition, and not 
by analysis without regard to theit natural articulations, 
that durations can be grasped. Viewed in this way, the 
‘ Universe reveals itself as a //w»g Universe, unfolding in 
time and evolving creatively. 

Bergson’s doctrine of intuition and his whole philosoph- 
ical position have been subjected to various criticisms, 
which cannot be examined here in detail. It is probable 
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that he has made the distinction between intuition and 
intellectual analysis too sharp ; and that his conception of 
duration, which involves no element of purpose, is artificial. 
Alexander has shown that there are difficulties in Bergson’s 
sharply contrasted treatment of space and time. Whatever 
may be the outcome of these criticisms, Bergson’s contri- 
bution remains outstandingly significant because of its 
relationship to modem science. He has moved away from 
the scientific materialism of the last century. He has proved 
that the doctrine of universal mechanism is the result of 
abstraction. He has shown that the concepts derived from 
the physical sciences, such as matter, space, and causation, 
are inadequate for the interpretation of the organic whole. 
We do not grasp reality, as it is in itself, when we try to 
know parts of it in terms of other parts, without regard to 
its articulations. For the knowledge of an organic whole 
is different from the successive knowledge of each of its 
parts ; it is the holding together of all these parts in one 
intuition or one process of philosophical reflexion. To 
attain to such knowledge is the special function of meta- 
physics, which will, and must, employ “ organic ” and 
“ spiritual ” concepts for the fulfilment of its purpose. It 
is also the function of Theology, which does not hesitate to 
use the idea of God to gain a synthetic view of the whole of 
creation. One God — 

** Who stretchest out the heavens like a curtain ; 

Who layeth the beams of His chambers in the waters : 

Who maketh the clouds His chariot : 

Who walketh upon the wings of the wind : 

Who laid the foundations of the earth 
That it should not be removed for ever . . • 

He appointed the moon for seasons : 

The sun knoweth his going down.” 

There is then a place for intuitive views of the Universe, 
5 
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side by side with, and complementary to, the analytic 
descriptions of science. No doubt there will be contro- 
versies between religion and science in the future as there 
have been in the past. But, faced in the right spirit, these 
clashes need not be disasters, but may be opportunities for 
the discovery of wider truths and finer perspectives. The 
chief difficulty in the way of real advance at present is due 
to the fact that organized religion, which conserves so 
many vital spiritual truths, is inclined to ignore the recent 
discoveries of science, and consequently to cling to forms 
and dogmas, which may have been usefrd in the past but 
no longer synthesize all the relevant facts of experience. 
According to von Hiigel, the danger in this direction is 
constant and profound. “ For to starve or to suspect, to 
cramp or to crush this phenomenal apprehension and 
investigation in the supposed interest of the ulterior truths 
must ever be a besetting temptation and wealaiess for the 
religious instinct.” ^ 

Never has the need for a religious outlook and a control- 
ling ethical code been greater than it is to-day, when man 
has such greatly increased power over physical forces. 
Never has it been more necessary that spiritual values 
should be emphasized, if disaster to the whole human race 
is to be averted. Yet organized religion is less compelling 
and influential than it has been in the past, largely because 
its formulae have become fixed and its ethics have become 
conventionalized. “ It will not regain its old power,” 
says Professor "Whitehead, “ until it can face change in the 
saime spirit as does science.” ® To be effective in influ- 
encing modern life, it must be adventurous, welcoming 

1 Baron von Hiigel, The Mystical E/emut in Religion. 

^ A. N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern Worlds 1927, p. 234. 
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new mystical revelations, taking account of new scientific 
discoveries, and incorporating into itself changes in social 
organization. 

Most religious institutions have lagged behind in in- 
corporating into theit organization characteristic modem 
developments in social life. They have, for example, only 
half-heartedly recognized the changing position of women 
in modem societies. The Roman Catholic and Anglican 
priesthoods are still closed to women. In many Non- 
conformist denominations, too, church government is al- 
most entirely in the hands of men. It is a curious anomaly 
that religious bodies, which are primarily concerned with 
the “ souls ” of individuals, should have been slower to 
recognize the spiritual equality of men and women than 
professional, political, and other secular organizations, 
which are concerned with lower levels of the functioning 
of individuals. One would have expected the exact 
opposite, that the Churches would have led the way 
in the practical recognition of the supreme value of the 
human individual, irrespective of sex or class. The 
Pauline view that women should be silent in the churches 
was no doubt useful at the time of its origin ; but 
by becoming a fixed formula it has impeded progress, 
and has now put organized religion out of step with 
one of the characteristic developments of modern life. 

Another feature that has tmdoubtedly shaken the loyalty 
of the younger generation to organized religion has been 
the slowness of all Christian denominations, with the pos- 
sible exception of the Quakers, to apply the Christian ethic 
to the solution of such greatly aggravated modem prob- 
lems as the distribution of wealth, capital and labour, 
and organized warfare. 
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During the War, the moral witness of the Christian 
Churches on both sides was confused and vacillating. No 
one could reasonably blame organized religion for the 
catastrophe itself; but the attitude of many religious 
leaders in the face of the disaster was enough to hasten the 
decadence, not of the Christian faith itself, but of the 
organizations with which they were associated. Some of 
them, on both sides, preached recruiting sermons and 
prayed to God for victory over their enemies. Few of 
them gave any moral support to the genuine conscientious 
objector. Even some of the most earnest of them virtually 
denied, for the time being, the gospel of love, which they 
had been wont to extol. They conceived of God as pun- 
ishing the nations for their sins by the War, forcing them, 
as it were, to their knees by catastrophe ; they represented 
Him as power and not persuasion, as One requiring repent- 
ance rather than worship and love. In general, the witness 
of organized religion during the War was largely incon- 
sistent with the Christian ethic, and consequently served to 
alienate many of the more adventurous spirits of this 
generation. It is this which largely accounts for the seem- 
ing decadence of religion during, and immediately after, 
the War period. 

At the centre of the Christian religion is the creative idea 
that the divine, whether in individuals or in the Universe 
as a whole, uses persuasion and not force. “ He that 
loveth not knowethnot God ; for God is love. ... He that 
abideth in love abideth in God, and God abideth in him.” ^ 
“ God is Love : I build my faith on that.” It is true that 
there has been a failure to translate this idea into practice 
and to apply it to the special problem of organized warfare 

^ I John iv. 8 and i6. 
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between nations. But great ideas are seldom, if ever, put 
into practice without a succession of efforts and partial 
defeats. They are like the sea, which beats wave after wave 
against the cliff of custom. No one wave effects a real 
change, but if the succession continues the cliff will be 
worn away. The creative idea will issue eventually in 
practical consequences. 

There are signs at present, both within organized 
Qiristianity and outside it, of a deeper realization of the 
meaning of the Christian ethic as applied to war, and 
a greater willingness to explore its practicability. It is 
surely not without general significance that some of the 
most intelligent and forward-looking representatives of 
modem youth, notably University students, have spoken 
in less uncertain accents than even Christian organizations 
of the past concerning the immorality of the settiement of 
disputes between nations by war. The dangerous quest 
of the ideal is being pursued more vigorously, the neict 
step in moral evolution is being contemplated more whole- 
heartedly by them than by more conventional and less 
adventurous members of religious bodies. This can only 
mean that another wave is forming which will beat again 
against the established tradition of warfare. It is by a 
succession of such waves that the Christian idea will 
eventually issue into practical consequences, and organ- 
ized warfare will disappear from civilization as the custom 
of slavery did after repeated efforts in the past. 

This is the great advance in human history which is 
now foreshadowed and for which preparations are already 
in being. It will be safe to prophesy that the religious 
bodies, and, indeed, the individuals, who will be destined 
to play the largest part in this spiritual adventure will be 
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those with a dynamic, and not a static, religion ; those who 
succeed in preserving open minds to new mystical experi- 
ences and who are willing to discard outw.’-orn creeds and 
formulas ; those who are prepared to take risks for the 
sake of the future. 

There would be an enormous advantage gained if reli- 
gious opinions of analogous types could be kept together, 
and religious bodies could learn to understand, and to 
co-operate with, one another for the fulfilment of their 
common purposes. One of the most progressive features 
of modem thought has been the increasing realization that 
“ there is something true and divinely revealed in every 
religion.” The new sense of historical continuity in 
religion and of the gradual evolution of the divine in man 
has led on the whole to a wider tolerance, and has pre- 
pared the way for a deeper unity. When organized reli- 
gion, while retaining its insight into the meaning of the 
Universe, yet faces change in the same spirit as does modem 
science, it will become the dynamic power capable of 
drastic moral revision of established customs. It will again 
become the common basis for the unity of civilization. 

The most significant conclusion which emerges from the 
consideration of the living present is the need for em- 
phasizing the social, moral, and religious aspects of educa- 
tion. The new material resources now in the hands of the 
individual, through the conquests of modern science, and 
his increased power to influence society, through trade- 
union or professional organization and through the exer- 
cise of the rights of citizenship, make it absolutely essential 
that his education should be more than technical, or even 
intellectual. Primary emphasis must be placed on the 
training of character, for modem conditions in a demo- 
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cracy, by extending the individual’s physical powers and 
social responsibilities, have increased his potentialities both 
for good and for evil. Education, then, needs to be reli- 
gious in the broadest sense, so that there may develop in 
each individual an enrichment of life through appreciation 
of the divine and holy, an adequate moral code, and real 
enlightenment concerning the services which should be 
rendered to the community and to liviag creative evolution. 




SECTION TWO 
THE LIVING INDIVIDUALS 




CHAPTER V 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE INDIVIDUAL 

Compared with other animals, the human individual at 
birth is characterized by almost startling immaturity, not- 
withstanding the long period of gestation. The baby has 
many adjustments to make before he can become in any 
sense self-sufficient. He is far removed from his goal of 
full humanity. He has, however, unusual powers of in- 
telligent learning, and he has also a long period of infancy 
and childhood (tending to become even longer as civilization 
advances) in which to develop his own powers and to adjust 
himself to his complex environment. Were it not for the high 
degree of parental responsibility commonly foimd in the 
human species, this long period of learning and experimenta- 
tion would certainly be useless, and might even be danger- 
ous. But the deep-set desire to protect the young and to 
give each a chance of full development is not only found in 
parents in respect of their own children, but is also a 
common spring of behaviour in other adults, especially in 
civihzed societies, and is reflected in their educational 
systems. 

The Wordsworthian view that “ heaven lies about us in 
our infancy,” that “ trailing clouds of glory do we come 
from God, who is our home,” ^ appears to be an inversion 
of the usual scientific hypothesis suggested by the facts of 
human behaviour and particularly of infant behaviour. 

^ W, Wordsworth, Ode on Iniimaitons of Immoriahty^ 
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But it does draw our attention to the truth, so often com- 
placently forgotten, that the process of growth may go 
seriously wrong ; the last stage of the individual be worse 
than the first. Even when things go right, it is only by a 
long process, sometimes involving conscious effort and 
more often issuing from deeper living impulses, that full 
humanity is eventually attained. “ We press forward to 
the mark of the high calling. . . .” In a sense, the glory 
is before rather than behind. In a deeper sense, it is in the 
process of development and enrichment towards the fulfil- 
ment of human destiny. 

What is there at the beginning ? Is the new individual 
a blank sheet on which impressions may be made as upon 
wax? Or are there writings already on the tablet, the 
marks maybe of near or distant ancestors ? 

We know too little concerning the laws of inheritance 
to be dogmatic concerning the physical and mental qualities 
which an individual is likely to inherit from his immediate 
forefathers. Modern scientific opinion tends to the view 
that modifications acquired during the life-time of the parent 
are not passed on to his or her descendants, while native 
characteristics tend to be transmitted. In any case, there 
are so many near ancestors and such a complexity of inter- 
related factors operative, that the special inheritance of any 
individual can be more easily and accurately discovered by 
direct observation of his behaviour than by the adoption 
of the most up-to-date and well-founded inheritance 
hypothesis. 


Appetites and Instincts 

There are, however, certain inherited tendencies, common 
to all human beings, which appear to have been evolved 
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in the process of the adaptation of the species to its environ- 
ment, and which provide the starting-points of individual 
development. These are the appetites and instincts. The 
distinction drawn by Drever^ between appetites and in- 
stincts is useful for the sake of clearness of e:q)Osition. 
Appetites, such as himger, come into operation as a result 
of conditions within the body ; whereas instincts, such as 
pugnacity, come into play in response to the appearance of 
certain objects or to the absence of certain conditions in 
the environment. Both, however, are innate ; that is, they 
do not arise as a result of the individual’s own experience, 
but are rather the inherited tendencies from which develop- 
ment proceeds. 

The Appetites 

There can be no doubt that hunger, thirst, elimination, 
the desire for sleep and for change are most important 
organic tendencies affecting the early experiences of children. 
In connexion with each of these appetites there is a specific 
form of response present at birth in the normal child, 
which makes possible an adequate adjustment, providing 
that the environmental factors are appropriate. For example, 
the infant, if given food, is able to suck and swallow, thus 
initiating the whole digestive process. Similarly, the in- 
fant is able to fall asleep when tired. These are some of his 
earliest satisfactions, which ensure his bodily development ; 
and his first dawnings of consciousness arise from them. 
These appetites, rightly interpreted, are Nature’s ways of 
ensuring at one and the same time the physical and mental 
development of the individual. They are the most 
primitive expressions of the life-impulse, which tends ever 
towards the enrichment of personality. 

i J. Drever, Instmt in Man^ 1917* 
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There is considerable disagreement among modern 
psychologists concerning the part played by a sixth 
appetite — sex — ^in the early stages of life. Freud ^ holds that 
even in babyhood it plays an important part. He affirms that 
at an early period, before feelings of shame and disgust arise 
to check natural impulses, children frequently stimulate 
their sex organs and fed satisfaction in so doing. He even 
goes so far as to regard thumb-sucking as essentially a 
sexual process. On the other hand, McDougall * argues 
with considerable force and judgment that in normal cases 
the sexual appetite does not begin to function until about 
the age of 8 years, and even then it is weak and vaguely 
directed. It is highly probable that Freud’s concentration 
on neurotic patients has made him exaggerate the role of 
sex. The abnormal minority, from the study of whom he 
obtains his generalkations, may indeed give evidence of the 
precocious awakening of sex, but in the case of the great 
majority of young children this appetite seems to be in- 
operative. Freud does not seem to have realixed that 
elements may be separately present in the experience of 
children and yet not be combined into a configuration 
comparable to the sex-hnpulse of the adolescent or adult ; 
consequently, it may be true to say that the sex-appetite 
has not yet appeared in their case. 

The Instincts 

In addition to the appetites, there are also other impulses 
which are innate and which must be taken into account in 
any serious attempt to understand child life. These are 
the instincts, the ready-made tendencies to know certain 
objects, and to feel and to tend to react towards them in 

^ Fteud, ThtH Contributions to the Sexual Theory, 1910. 

• W, McDougallj Social Psychology, Supplementary Chapter, 1917 Edition. 
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certain ways. For example, a tiny child will, sometimes 
run and hide when he sees for the first time a bear or some 
other strange animal. This impulse is not the result of 
experience. He has had no previous experience of the 
animal in question. But there is within him an inherited 
tendency to notice the animal, and to feel fear in its presence, 
and consequently to take refuge in flight. This instinct 
obviously has a biological value ; it tends towards the 
preservation of the individual. But what is not quite so 
obvious is that it has a psychological significance, and that 
the parent or teacher who treats the child as though the 
impulse were non-existent is courting disaster. It is one 
of the springs of the child’s conduct, and he will never be 
understood so long as it is ignored. If he is to be righdy 
and sympathetically treated, the basis of his character must 
be sought in these inborn tendencies of his nature. And 
the recent attempts of psychologists to discover the chief 
instincts of man are therefore of interest to all who are 
responsible for the upbringing of young children. 

According to McDougall ^ man possesses seven primary 
instincts, corresponding to the seven simple and un- 
analysable emotions experienced by him. These are : 

Flight, corresponding to the emotion of fear. 

Repulsion, corresponding to the emotion of disgust. 

Curiosity, corresponding to the emotion of wonder. 

Pugnacity, corresponding to the emotion of anger. 

Self-assertion, corresponding to the emotion of elation. 

Self-abasement, corresponding to the emotion of sub- 
jection. 

The parental instinct, corresponding to the tender 
emotion. 

^ W. McDougall, Social Psychology, 1908, 
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There are also other instincts, such as reproduction, 
acquisition, constructiveness, and gregariousness ; and 
there are pseudo-instiacts, such as suggestion, imitation, 
sympathy, and play, which are distiaguishable from instincts 
in that they are general innate tendencies without distinctive 
specific emotions . McDougall’s work has certainly opened 
the way for further advances, and more recently Drever ^ 
has succeeded in evolving a methodical classification of the 
innate tendencies of man. He regards nausea (McDougall’s 
repulsion) as an appetite, but otherwise gives the same list 
as McDougall, except that he adds hunting, acquisitiveness, 
and courtship to the instincts, and experimentation, to the 
pseudo-instincts. Thorndike’s * list of man’s instincts is 
even larger, for he separates the many specific tendencies, 
which McDougall groups together as one general innate 
tendency. On the other hand, Tansley ® affirms that there 
are only two main inherited impulses, the first egoistic, 
directed towards the preservation and development of the 
self, and the second social, directed towards the preserva- 
tion and the good of the species. 

It is not difficult to relate these various views. The 
creative life-impulse within each individual is canalixed, as 
Tansley affirms, with two main streams making for the 
preservation of the self and the well-being of society. 
These in turn may be regarded as further differentiated into 
the instincts recognized by McDougall and Drever ; the 
main tendency towards self-preservation into flight, repul- 
sion, curiosity, pugnacity, self-assertion, self-abasement, 
and acquisition ; and the social tendency into the parental 

1 J, Drevet, Instinct in Man, 1917. 

* E. L. Thorndike, 'Educational Psychology, 1914. 

* A, G* Tansley, The New Psychology, 1920. 
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instinct, reproduction, gregariousness, imitation, and play. 
Further subdivision would result in Thorndike’s list. 

McDougall’s view proves particularly useful for the 
understanding of the behaviour of young children ; and is 
less open to theoretical objection if the instincts distin- 
guished by him are regarded rather as differentiated and 
related expressions of the life-impulse than as separate 
entities. With the exception of reproduction, all the 
instincts and pseudo-instincts recognized by him come into 
play during infancy, and, with the appetites, are usually 
regarded as the bases from which development proceeds. 


General Principles of Development 

The once popular view that tine individual passes through 
stages of development corresponding to the chief culture 
epochs through which the race has advanced from savagery 
to civilization is now almost entirely discredited. The 
positive data on which the theory was supposed to rest, 
such as the resemblances between young children and 
savages, were frequently found to disappear when they 
were more completely analysed ; and the opposing evi- 
dence of the powerful influence exerted by the social 
environment on the development of the individual led to 
the realization that, even if there were an inherent tendency 
in the individual to reflect these racial epochs, his early life 
in a highly civilized community would so foreshorten and 
modify the stages that the resulting course of development 
could not be predicted even in roughest outline by the use 
of the hypothesis. On this account the Culture Epoch 
Theory was qidckly superseded by other more tenable 
views of individual development. 

6 
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Some thinkers, like Professor Henri Bergson, put for- 
ward the view that individual development comes mainly 
from within ; and that there is a creative impulse {elan 
vital) within each living individual which directs his 
growth and to that end utilizes the outer environment. 
On the other hand, many educationists have stressed the 
importance of the environment, and particularly of the 
social environment, in determining the development of the 
individual. They instance cases where, owing to lack of 
educational opportunities, progress appears to have been 
retarded, if not stopped. Stern’s view that individual 
development is “ the result of a convergence between inner 
qualities and outer conditions of development ” ^ seems at 
first sight to be a possible compromise between the two 
extremes, but further consideration shows it to be a false 
simplification of the intricate and varied facts of human 
development. There is, as Koffka ® has shown, a very real 
distinction between two lands of development, namely 
maturation and learning. The duckling brought up with a 
brood of chickens will surprise, and it may be distress, its 
foster-mother by its first unrehearsed, yet successful, 
attempt to swim. The development of the power to swim 
is here a case of maturation. But the boy who sets out to 
learn to swim and who to that end practises separate actions 
in the water, upheld by an air-bladder or a trainer, may 
eventually acquire skill in the art of swirnirdng, comparable 
to that of the duck. The process of development in his 
case, however, is essentially a learning in the hard school 
of experience. 

iAJthough there may be “ a convergence between inner 

^ W. Stem, Psychology of 'Early Childhood, 1924 ed., p. 51. 

, * K. Koffka, The Growth of the Mind, 1924, pp. 38-9. 
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qualities and outet conditions ” in both types of develop- 
ment, it is obvious that the inner qualities ate the dominant 
partner in the first case though perhaps not in the second. 
With this distinction in mmd, it will be seen that one of the 
most satisfying approaches to the understanding of the 
general priaciples of human development is that outlined 
by Rivers in his book entitled Instinct and the Unconscious,^ 
for he clearly recogniaes that an individual may modify his 
primitive behaviour either as the result of his own ex- 
periences or through suggestion — ^that process “ whereby 
one mind acts upon another unwittingly.” This view 
contributes an important element to the grading hypothesis 
which will here be adopted to relate the varied facts of 
individual development. 

Suppose, as Bergson maintains, that there is a life-impulse 
within each individual, which reclines on a long racial past 
and yet is ever creative, then it is this which mainly deter- 
mines processes of maturation. The various inherited 
tendencies common to man, and usually known as appetites 
and instincts, are forms of expressions of this original 
creative impulse. They are essentially dynamic, and func- 
tion of their own momentum in the early stages, or as soon 
as they have gathered sufficient momentum by maturation, 
Man, however, posseses two distinctive features which 
quickly enable him to modify and control his appetites and 
instincts, namely, his pomr of learningfrom his own experience, 
and his sociability. 

For example, the early appetite of hunger is a dynamic 
impulse which makes for the preservation and develop- 
ment of the individual. It may be expressed at first in 
primitive fashion. But an intelligent child quickly learns, 

1 Cambridge University Press, 1920, p. 99. 
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even when supervision is withdrawn, to control the appe- 
tite in such a way as to avoid unpleasant after-eflFects. 
This is a development that occurs through his power of 
profiting by his own experience. Fortunately, there is 
also another way of learning open to him. Owing to his 
sociability, and partictilarly to his tendency to imitate his 
fellows, he frequently avoids having to suffer the unpleas- 
ant exp)erience himself. For example, he may learn to 
satisfy his appetite of hunger without cramming his mouth 
full of food, not by his own painful experience of choking, 
but simply because he tends to adopt on trust the table 
manners of his own family group. The early appetitive 
and instinctive forms of behaviour soon become overlaid 
with intelligent and suggested modifications. 

Man is not greatly different from the “ lower ” animals 
in respect to his instinctive equipment, but he is profoundly 
different in the controls of that inheritance which he is able 
to develop by his intelligence and sociability. 

As the individual matures, the cognitive and behaviour 
aspects of any and every appetite and instinct may be 
modified. For example, the instinct of pugnacity may 
express itself in the early stages of an individual’s life in the 
primitive form of hitting the opponent. Given ordinary 
intelligence and a “ civilized ” social environment it will, 
however, soon be modified. It may express itself in ado- 
lescence in team games rather than in actual fighting ; and 
in adult life its energy may be diverted into a struggle 
against poverty or disease, or a determination to subdue 
Nature and to wrest her secrets from her. Professor Pierre 
Bovet ^ has shown how this same instinct, in a sublimated 
form, provided the motive power for such difficult work as 

^ P. Bovet, The TzghUng Instinct^ 1923, pp. 121-4. 
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that of the founder of the Salvation Army. General Booth 
was a fighter, but a fighter whose anger was not directed 
against individuals, but against sin and degradation. His 
resulting behaviour was not the aboriginal mode of 
response of hitting someone ; but rather consisted of 
sustained efforts, in the face of ridicule and opposition, 
to rescue men and women from the evil which he was 
combating. 

Although the appetites and instincts should be controlled, 
and their expressions modified and socialized, as the indi- 
vidual develops, they should never be repressed. We are 
only just beginning to realize, largely through the work of 
the psycho-analytic school of psychologists, how great is 
the danger of the repression of these dynamic forces of the 
mind, and how appalling are the disasters that result from 
such repression. It has been shown beyond all doubt that 
a powerful innate impulse does not cease to exist when it is 
denied expression. It may be driven into the unconscious, 
and find for itself surreptitious and indirect modes of 
expression. 

For example, Jiing quotes the case of a neurotic, who 
was extremely irritated by the pealing of some church bells. 
He described them as harsh and unmusical, whereas they 
were really noted for their singular purity of tone. On 
investigation, it became apparent that the real cause of the 
distorted judgment of the bells was jealousy of the clergy- 
man who was attached to the church in which the bells 
were hung, and who happened to be a more successful 
rival poet. By the pressure of the usages of civilized 
society, the instinct of self-assertion had been repressed in 
the mind of the patient. It had not been allowed to ex- 
press itself in an attempt to injure his rival. Nor had its 
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existence been recognized and the conflict between it and 
the higher moral code been openly solved. The patient 
was not aware that it was operative. He had thrust it 
below the level of consciousness, but it had not been really 
conquered. The result was that it expressed itself by the 
indirect path of unjustified criticism of the church bells 
that happened to be closely associated with the objection- 
able clergyman. The powerful impulse did not cease to 
exist when it was denied expression. Rather it remained 
as a dark and unsuspected influence, capable of modifying 
opinions and conduct, and of interfering with rational 
judgment. It is not difficult to see from such an example 
that the unrecognized presence of powerful complexes 
below the threshold of consciousness tends to mental and 
moral inefficiency. In some cases, it ends in grave mental 
disorder. 

It is by the detailed study of such psycho-neuroses that 
Freud has been able to elaborate a technique for bringing 
the suppressed desires back into consciousness. By the 
analysis of the patient’s dreams, and by the method of free 
association, he has frequently been able to help the patient 
to discover what the repressed complex is, and thus to put 
him on the high road to recovery. It is probably true that 
Freud has exaggerated the r6le of sex. He has practically 
assumed that it is the repression of this one impulse that 
accounts for the conditions of all the neurotic patients 
whom he has treated. But later workers, using similar 
methods, have shown that the repression of other powerful 
impulses tends to mental disorder. 

Adler has tried to show that the distorted working of 
the two great instincts of self-assertion and self-abasement 
are the sources of all neuroses. Dr. Boris Sidis, on the 
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Other hand, regards fear as the great cause of disorder, 
and his view has received some support from investigations 
of shell-shock cases. For example, a soldier suffering from 
shell-shock has been known to believe that he is paralysed 
and cannot walk. By psycho-analysis it has been revealed 
that the symptom is due to an unconscious desire for a 
disability which, by removing him from the front-line, 
would bring relief from an intolerable strain. All his life 
he has been taught to despise cowards and to suppress 
primitive manifestations of fear, and in the Army he is 
surrounded by a public opinion which ranks devotion to 
duty higher than self-preservation. There are, then, within 
him two opposing sets of tendencies, the one urging him 
to forget himself in his devotion to duty, and the other — 
the more primitive — ^tending to self-preservation. He is 
not strong enough to face the issue and win his way to a 
real solution ; and so in order to avoid the full force of the 
conflict, he consistently represses the manifestations of 
fear, in accordance with public opinion, and refuses to 
recognize its existence. But the primitive forces of self- 
preservation do not on that accoxmt cease to exist. They 
are driven to find indirect expression in the delusion that 
he is paralysed. 

The truth seems to be that the repression of any innate 
impulse which is sufficiently powerful may be the source 
of mental and moral inefficiency. Is there then no place 
for discipline of the appetites and instincts ? Must the 
adult exercise no control over the child’s activities ? To 
assume such a position is to misunderstand the contribution 
of Freudian psychology. In every individual there will be 
conflicts between primitive life-impulses and those higher 
ideals, which are partly, though not entirely, due to the 
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traditions of the societ7 to which he belongs. No one has 
shown more clearly than Trotter ^ how great is the repres- 
sive influence of herd opinion, and how inevitable are 
conflicts to every child born into a civilized society. Con- 
sequently, there must be discipline ; but the ^scipline 
must be of such a nature as to lead the child to face and 
solve his conflicts. It must not be merely negative. A 
continual “ Thou shalt not ” is certain to lead to disaster 
in one of two directions. If the individual is sufficiently 
vigorous, it will lead to an explosion in which the pent-up 
forces break through the artificial barriers and express 
themselves, it may be, in illegitimate ways. On the other 
hand, repression may lead to mental disturbance, which is 
no less real because it finds less obvious and less dramatic 
forms of expression. An unsolved conflict is a point of 
weakness iti the mind. Actual disaster may not come, or 
may come only in adult life when the individual suffers 
some unusual strain ; but there will inevitably result some 
degree of mental and moral instability and ineflaciency. 

The Many-sidedness of Development 

It is important at the outset that the many-sided nature 
of the individual’s growth should be recognized. From 
the beginning, the human individual is a body-mind, whose 
physical and mental growth is so inter-related that the 
separate consideration of either is only justified as a 
necessary preliminary to a more adequate interpretation. 
Even the innate impulses, the appetites and instincts, have 
this double aspect. They are psycho-physical dispositions. 

Similarly, the distinction drawn for convenience between 


^ Wi Trotter, The InsUncfs of the Herd in Peace and War, 1916. 
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the cognitive, emotional, and conative aspects of experience 
must not be interpreted to mean that development along 
one line proceeds separately from that along another. 
Mere knowledge is an abstraction : it is always accompanied 
with accessories of emotion and purpose. Pure emotion 
is an abstraction : it is always directed toward some object, 
which is known, and tends to issue in some form of 
behaviour. Even in the functioning of a primitive instinct 
the three chief aspects of experience usually distinguished 
are involved. There is an kiherited tendency to perceive a 
certain object, to feel a specific emotion on perceiving it, 
and to behave in a certain way in respect of it, or at least to 
experience an urge towards such action. For example, 
in flight, the child hears the thunder, is frightened, and 
cries or hurries to some adult for protection ; in pugnacity, 
he notices someone who annoys him, and hits out 
vigorously; in affection, he sees someone who pleases 
him, and smiles in response. 

If the innate bases from which growth proceeds have 
different aspects, even more complicated and many-sided 
is the individual at later stages. He is a body-mind, a 
social individual, with cognitive, emotional, and conative 
experiences all interwoven. The theory of separate facul- 
ties (such as memory, imagination, judgment, and reason- 
ing) is now much ^scredited, for it is realized that the 
in^vidual normally functions as a unity. But he has these 
and other powers, and by their fimctioning he acquires 
knowledge, taste, and skill of various kinds. He develops 
moral habits, sentiments, and ideals. Perhaps eventually 
he has a theology, the experience of mystical union with 
his God, and an effective ethical code. He is more than all 
these. They are, as it were, the rainbow colours that 
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Tesult from the separation of the white light of his living 
personality by its passage through the prism of psycho- 
logical analysis. 

“ But all, the world’s coarse thumb 
And finger failed to plumb^ 

So passed in making up the mam account ; 

All instmcts immature. 

All purposes unsure. 

That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the man’s amount i 
Thoughts hardly to be packed 
Into a narrow act. 

Fancies that broke through language and escaped : 

All I could never be. 

All men ignored in me. 

This, I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher shaped.” ^ 

1 R. Browning, Kabbt Ben Et^ra, 



CHAPTER VI 


THE RHYTHM AND CONTINUITY OF 
DEVELOPMENT 

The unfolding of a human individual is essentially a con- 
tinuity. In these days of educational leorganization, when 
the ages 7 + and ii -f- are being used in some quarters as 
though they were magic formula; for solving intricate 
educational problems, it is well to remind ourselves that 
the intellectual, emotional, and social growth of each in- 
dividual, like his physical development, is both unique and 
continuous. This is the great truth concerning individual 
development which has usually been emphasized by novel- 
ists and dramatists. 

There appears, however, to be a natural periodicity, a 
common rhythm in the unfolding of the life-histories of 
individuals, widely separated by inheritance, circumstances, 
and experience — at least of in^viduals brought up under 
the conditions of a modem civilized society. The phrase 
" stages of development ” has sometimes been used to 
describe this periodicity, but it is liable to be misinterpreted 
to imply that there are fixed points at which the movement 
of development stops, to begin again in another direction. 
In reality, the living individual never stops, but continues 
to unfold until death. He “ endures by changing.” 


** At first the infant, 

Mewling and puking m the nurse’s arms, 

And then the whimng school-boy, with his satchel 

91 
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And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school. And then the lover. 

Sighing like furnace, with a woful ballad 
Made to his mistress’ eyebrow. Then a soldier. 

Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard. 

Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel 
Seeking the bubble reputation 

Even in the cannon’s mouth. And then the justice. 

In fair round belly with good capon lined. 

With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut, 

Full of wise saws and modern instances ; 

And so he plays his part. The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slippered pantaloon. 

With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side ; 

His youthful hose, well saved, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank ; and his big manly voice, 

Turning agam toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all. 

That ends this strange eventful history 
Is second childishness, and mere oblivion, — 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything.” 

Modem science has enabled us to define more exactly 
the chief articulations of individual development and to 
appreciate the chief distinguishing characteristics of each 
successive period. 

Physical Growth 

There is general agreement that in the pre-natal period, 
and especially in the month before birth, growth is 
exceedingly rapid. There have been many statistical 
enquiries concerning the increases in height and weight 
which accrue after birth. In this coimtry, there was an 
enquiry conducted by the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science which covered more than 42,000 
children drawn from all social classes, and concerning 
which a report was issued in 1883. The average heights 
and weights of boys and girls for each year until the 
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age of 21 were measxired and the annual increments calcu- 
lated. Certain general conclusions were drawn, the most 
important of which were, firstly, that growth is more rapid 
during the first five years of life than at later stages ; 
secondly, that boys and girls differ in regard to the rate of 
growth, boys growing slightly more rapidly than girls 
from 5 to lo, and girls more rapidly than boys from lo to 
I j, when boys again take the lead. In 1913, Greenwood ^ 
published the results of a similar enquiry in England and 
Wales concerning 800,000 elementary school children ; 
naturally since the data were obtained from elementary 
schools they were more restricted in regard to range of 
ages and social classes. From such investigations in 
this and other countries, growth-curves have been deduced 
which show clearly the generalizations which can be 
drawn concerning the average rate of physical growth at 
different periods of development. 

Thus, by marking off from a growth-curve the periods 
necessary for each 10 per cent, addition to weight, Minot 
has shown that “ the older we are, the longer it takes to 
grow a definite proportional amount.” * 

Professor H. A. Harris, using the growth-curve for 
height and weight after Stratz,® shows that there are three 
“ springing-up ” periods, alternating with three “ filling- 
out ” periods, before maturity is reached. There is first 
a period of very rapid growth during the first year of life. 
This is followed by a period of slower growth, extending 
from I to 5 years. Then from 3 to 7, there is a second 
springing-up period ; followed by a period characterized 


^ A. Greenwood, The Health and Vhystque of School Children^ 1913. 
® Minot, Age^ Growth , and Death, 

^ The Primary School, Appendix II, H.M,S.O., 1931, p. 225, 
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Diagram i. The Growth-curve 

for height (ems) and weight (kgms) to show the three “ spnnging-up ” periods 
followed by three “filling-out” periods (after Stratz).^ 


by slow steady growth between 7 and ii or 12, but varying 
slightly according to sex. Then comes a third period of 
accelerated growth associated with puberty, followed in 
turn by a period of consolidation. 

One of the University of Iowa studies, namely, that of 
B. T. Baldwin on “ The Physical Growth of Children from 
Birth to Maturity,” deserves consideration, not only on 

^ Reproduced from Keport on the Primary School^ Appendix II, with the permission 
of Professor H. A, Harris and the Sanction of the Controller of H.M. Stationery 
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accoimt of the large range of age-groups considered, but 
also because other measurements indicative of growth, as 
well as height and weight, were taken in most cases. These 
included chest-girth, breathing capacity, and the strength 
of various parts of the body. Indices, such as weight- 
height, cephalic- and vital-height, are also recorded. 

It will be seen from Table I, after B. T. Baldwin, that 
the acceleration in the rate of growth characteristic of the 
period 12 to 17 (boys) shows itself not only in the incre- 
ments to weight and height, but also in the other measure- 


TABLE I 

AVERAGE INCREMENTS OF GROWTH (FOR ONE-YEAR PERIODS FROM 
7 TO 17) (after B. T. Baldwin) 
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A. Height 

Boys 

4*14 

5 '02 

4*75 

4*8o 

4*54 

6-15 

6 03 

6-15 

6‘io 

3.63 

(m centimetres) 

Girls 

4 12 

4*97 

^35 

5*09 

5-01 

6 14 

4*29 

3*70 

1*84 

•20 

B. Weight 

Boys 

i-8r 

2-8i 

2-41 

272 

2-89 

4*54 

4*45 

576 

5*10 

4*17 

(in kilograms) 

Girls 

1-65 

3*34 

3*66 

2*95 

3'6i 

5*71 

4*42 

5*30 

1*98 

72 

C. Breathing Capacity 

Boys 

1-63 

1*74 

1-58 

1-93 

1*96 

2-68 

3*32 

470 

4*73 

372 

(in decilitres) 

Girls 

i-oo 

1-91 

1-8} 

1-82 

2*25 

2-83 

2- 1 1 

274 

1-48 

•48 

D. Sitting Height 

Boys 

1*73 

i*8i 

I 63 

1-83 

i-8i 

2-51 

2-6o 

3*12 

3*95 

1*54 

(in centimetres) 

Girls 

1*46 

2*6o 

2*49 

2*30 

i 

2 04 

3*25 

278 

2-42 

1*46 

•06 

E, Chest Girth 

Boys 

1-54 

2*28 

2*o6 

I 65 

1*96 

344 

276 

3*99 

3-90 

379 

(in centimetres) 

Girls 

1*69 

3-16 

2*41 

2-44 

2*32 

4*53 

2*94 

3*55 

*98 

•14 

F. Strength Right Arm 

Boys 

2*21 

2*93 

2*04 

2*02 

1*99 

3 95 

2*6o 

4-69 

6*66 

3*6o 

(in kilograms) 

Girls 

2*01 

2*69 

2*54 

1-53 

2*01 

3 25 

2*89 

2*26 

1*90 

—II 

G» Strength Left Arm 

Boys 

2*05 

2*36 

2*02 

I 74 

1*46 

3-13 

3-6i 

3*79 

5*75 

2*10 

(in kilograms) 

Girls 

i*8o 

2-75 

2*59 

1-88 

1-79 

2*55 

270 

2 32 

I 70 

-07 

H, Strength Upper Back 

Boys 

1*56 

2*33 

1*89 

2*o6 

2*o8 

5*62 

2-85 

3*79 

4*89 

4-15 

(in kilograms) 

Girls 

1-22 

1-55 

2'I6 

I-JO 

1*74 

2 24 

2*27 

1*96 

1-17 

•00 
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ments taken, such as, for example, breathing capacity or 
strength of the upper back. 

Baldwin does not neglect the differences wliich exist in 
regard to the rhythm of development between boys and 
girls, and between tall and short children ; and the data 
which he has collected seem to justify the general con- 
clusion that there is a marked increase in the rate of growth 
during the years, beginning at 12 for boys above the 
median, and at 10 J for girls above the median, and 
ending at about i5i in the case of the boys, and 13 in the 
case of the girls. The acceleration is somewhat later in be- 
ginning and ending for boys and girls below the median, 
as compared with the same sex above the median. 

Physical development may be considered from the 
standpoint of anatomical and physiological changes as well 
as in relation to the total size of body. The first or mUk 
teeth last only until about the age of 7, and the appearance 
of the wisdom teeth is usually delayed until the age of 21 
or even later. The pubertal changes occur in different 
individuals over a wide range of ages, but it is significant 
that there is a positive correlation between physiological 
maturation and anatomical age, as evidenced by height, 
weight, and, say, the development of the area of the carpal 
bones. The median age of first menstruation for girls 
was found by Baldwin to be between 13 and 14 years ; but 
before this there is a period of preparation indicated by the 
rapid growth of the genital organs, extending over about 
two years. Generally, girls tend to mature at an earlier 
age than boys, and tall girls (and boys) earlier than 
short. 

The rate of the growth of the brain is also significant. 
In the early months, the unknit skull allows of rapid 
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expansion of the brain ; and by the end of the first nine 
months, about one-third of the total increase in weight 
which may be expected is added. By years, the second 
one-third accrues; and by about 7, the brain is almost 
complete in weight. 
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Diagram 2 . The Growth of the BrainJ^ (after Buhler). 


The body continues to grow long after this period and 
thus the brain is relatively larger in proportion to the body 
at about the age of 7 than at any other stage in the life- 
history of the individual. In more scientific terms, the 
index of cerebral value reaches a maximum roxmd about the 
seventh year. 

The phases of development which are usually distin- 
guished in the life-histories of human individuals are 
infancy, childhood, youth, maturity, and old age. The 
chief factors of physical growth, which have been reviewed, 

1 Reproduced by pemussion from Professor K . Koffka^s The Growth of the Mind 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd.). 

7 
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would suggest that Infancy should be regarded as exten ding 
from birth to 5, Childhood from 5 to 12, and Youth from 
12 to 21 or even later. Each period thus defined would 
consist of a sub-period of rapid development followed by a 
sub-period of consolidation. The general slowing down 
of growth as maturity is approached, noted by Minot, 
would be indicated by the increasing length of the succes- 
sive periods. Infancy extending over five. Childhood over 
seven, and Youth over nine years. 

Mental Development 

Do the main facts of mental development fit in with such 
a general scheme ? It is interesting to notice that scientific 
observers, who have made detailed investigations of the 
early years of life, are agreed that it is a period of rapid 
learning. For example, Gesell, who has devised and 
used a schedule of diagnostic norms to compare the 
development of individuals, concludes that “the pro- 
portion of development attained during the first sex- 
ennium of life is treble that attained in the two succeeding 
sexennia.” ^ 

Froebel and Montessori have noted the marked develop- 
ment in mental activity in the sixth and seventh years (the 
second springing-up period), when the brain is relatively 
large as compared with the body. Piaget’s * investigations 
concerning the thinking of children have led him to the view 
that up to 7 or 8 the individual is egocentric, and his or her 
thinking is essentially difierent from that of the civilized 
adult. Mrs. Isaacs has criticized this view, and also the 

^ A. Gesell, The Mental Grorvth of the Pre-School Child, 1925. 

* J. Piaget, Language and Thought in the Child, 1926 ; Judgment and Keasoningin the 
Child, 1928 ; The Child* s Conception of the World, 1929 ; The Child* s Conception of 
Causality, 1930. 
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clinical methods of study adopted by Piaget to obtain his 
data. She has rightly emphasized the continuity of in- 
tellectual and social development. Similar criticisms have 
been put forward by Dr. Anderson and his research 
workers in the University of Minnesota as a result of their 
very careful studies of the social development of yoimg 
children. But there is some significance in the fact 
that Piaget fixed the turning-point at about 7 years of 
age. 

Since Dr. Stanley Hall’s monumental work on Adoles- 
cence^ evidence has accumulated which largely substan- 
tiates his general point of view that rapid intellectual and 
emotional developments are associated with the onset of 
puberty. Dr. Leta Hollingworth defines the period of 
adolescence as being between the twelfth and twentieth 
birthdays, though she is careful to point out that there 
are many individual variations from this typical range. 

The widespread use of mental tests has now resulted in 
the general acceptance among psychologists of the view 
that general intelligence reaches a maximum in the normal 
child at about 16, 17, or 1 8 years. According to Ballard, up 
to that age the curve of development is “ smooth and con- 
tinuous. There is no break anywhere; no plateau, no 
steep ascent, no sudden change of direction.” The 
“ growth of ability ” curve arrived at by Richardson and 
Stokes ® from their investigation of all Blackburn children, 
between 6 and 14, illustrates the continuity of development 
and the practical cessation of growth of ability at 16, 17, 
or 18 years. 

^ G. S. Hall, Adolescence^ 1904. 

2L. S, Hollingworth, The Psychology of the Adolescent ^ 1929. 

® C. A. Richardson and C. W. Stokes, “ The Growth and Variability of Intelli- 
gence,” Journal of Psychology, 1933. 
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Diagram 3. Mean Percentage Growth-curve of Ability ‘ 

(after C. A. Richardson and C. W. Stokes). 

The use of such a questionnaire as that described in 
Youth ® has revealed that there is usually an intensification of 
the emotional life, as well as a development of intellectual 
interests, during the period. On this account the period 
of adolescence is probably best defined as extending, on an 

1 Reptoduced by permission of Messrs. C A. Richardson and C. W. Stokes, 
and the Editor of The 'British Journal of Psychology, 

2 O. A. Wheeler, Youth , and Edition, 1933, Questionnaire, pp. 35-6. 

Adolescence 

ISlote , — Adolescence can be interpreted to mean the period from about ii or 12 
to about 20 or 21 years of age, 

A. Particulars to be filled in below : 

Name or Initials 

Age. 


Sex, 
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average, from about 1 1 or 12 to about 21 years, the division 
into the two sub-periods being at about 16 or 17 years. 

The scheme of classification thus indicated, namely. 
Infancy from birth to 5, Childhood from 5 to ii or 12, 
and Adolescence from ii or 12 to 21 is, however, not that 
blessed “ for convenience ” by Professor Cyril Burt. His 
alternative of three phases, each subdivided into two parts, 
namely. Infancy o to 7, Childhood 7 to 14, and Adolescence 
14 to 21,^ is admittedly artificial, depending rather on the 

Note — continued 

Home conditions during Adolescence (i.e. whether parents were living, number 
of brothers and sisters, etc.) 

Secondary School (Girls’, Boys’, or Mixed) (with rough dates) 


Post-School Occupation (with rough dates) 


B. Questions (to be answered on exammation paper and attached) : 

1. Indicate any developments in intellectual interests which occurred during 
adolescence. For example, what were your favourite occupations and your 
favourite subjects of study ? Account as far as possible for your preference. 

2. Do you remember having systematic daydreams {a) during childhood, and 
{Id) during adolescence ? If so, of what kind ? Do they still continue ? 

3. Can you remember any differences in your appreciation of nature, music, 
art, and poetry during childhood and adolescence ? 

4. Describe briefly the kind of religious training that you received during 
childhood and adolescence, 

5. What kind of religious experiences (if any) did you have {a) during child- 
hood and {b) during adolescence ? 

6. Did you experience ** conversion ? ” If so, when ? What form did it take ? 

7. Did you experience doubts {a) before and {b) after conversion ? If so, of 
what kind ? 

8. Were you interested in the opposite sex during adolescence ? In particular, 
did you fall in love {a) with anyone much older than yourself, and {b) with 
someone of your own age ? If so, when ? 

9. Did you make life-long friends at this period ? 

10. Did you hero-worship someone of your own sex ? 

11, Were you curious concerning the facts of life (a) during childhood, 
and {b) during adolescence ? Was your curiosity satisfied ? If so, from 
what source ? 

^ The Primary School^ Appendix III, H.M.S.O., 1931, p. 255. 
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external changes in the child’s life (such as promotion 
from the infants’ school and age of leaving the elementary 
school) than on internal developments. It is true that 
the second springing-up period (5 to 7) is less well-marked 
in the weight growth-curve than in the height, and that 
there is therefore some justification for merging the sub- 
divisions into one period extending from birth to 7, 
throughout the whole of which both physical and mental 
growth appear to be rapid. But there does not appear to 
be any adequate reason for transferring the years 1 1 to 14 
from adolescence to childhood. The physical and mental 
changes characteristic of adolescence are fairly evident in 
the majority of girls at about ii and in boys a little later. 
For example, Hughes ^ found that among mote than a 
thousand boys replying to questions on sex, the average age 
of the beginning of sex-consciousness was reported to be 
12^ years. The limits of infancy and childhood which 
seem to reflect most adequately the chief facts of physical 
and mental development are those adopted by Dr. Ernest 
Jones, who regards Infancy as extending to 5, Childhood 
as covering the years 5 to 12, and Adolescence as beginning 
at 12 years. " The present law and custom of regarding the 
period from 5 or 6 to 14 as an educational unit,” he says, 
“ is not at all in accord with the conclusions of clinical 
psychology which suggest that the period from 5 or 6 to 12 
is not comparable with that from 12 to 18, and cannot 
profitably be dealt with on the same educational lines.” * 
With these limits, each period has a certain rhythm within 
itself, rapid growth and instability being succeeded by 

^ W. Hughes, “ Sex Experiences of Boyhood,” Journal of Social Hygiene, 1926, 
pp. 262-7, 

* E. Jones, “ Some Problems of Adolescence/* British Journal of Psychology, XIII, 
P- 45 - 
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slowet growth and consolidation before the next rapid 
advance is made. The periods distinguished are neverthe- 
less phases in a continuity which is never broken ; and 
although they tend to follow a certain pattern, there are 
individual variations in regard to age, rate, and quality of 
development. 

Then comes maturity, represented by the long plateau 
of the growth-curve, before the decline of old age. It is 
extremely difficult to define maturity, because growth 
seems to cease in respect to different aspects of the organism 
at different times. Thus, on an average, growth of the 
body practically ceases at about 21, if we except the “ filling- 
out ” of middle age, which is not usually regarded as 
growth. Sexual maturity is reached in middle or late 
adolescence ; and the development of general intelligence 
is supposed to cease at about the same time. But has the 
growth of experience, the accumulation of knowledge, or 
the broadening of interests, characteristic of a later period, 
no developmental significance? Long after the growth 
of the body ceases, there appears to be an increase of 
creativeness, which in some cases shows itself in literary, 
artistic, scientific, or philosophical work, and which is 
either due to a greater power of sustained mental effort or 
to a development of the power to perceive relations and 
especially to perceive relations between relations. When 
is the individual emotionally mature and what exactly is 
meant by emotional maturity ? What adjustments should 
have been made and what degree of stability reached before 
the individual can be regarded as mature ? The truth is 
that we need many more scientific investigations of or- 
dinary, as well as exceptional, people in middle and later 
life before we can appreciate fully the continuity of develop- 
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ment. Meanwhile, maturity may be usefully defined as 
being consequent upon the major adjustments characteristic 
of adolescence and as having as its chief quality wisdom, 
the fruit of a balanced many-sided development. 

The living individual continues to unfold to the very 
end of his days. Even when youth is passed, there may 
be a new goal and a consequent change of inward direction. 
There can then be no fixed or final judgment of him by his 
fellows. “ God Himself, Sir,” said Dr. Johnson, " does 
not propose to judge man imtil the end of his days.” 



CHAPTER VII 


INFANCY 

The period of infanqr, which will be regarded as extending 
from birth to about j years of age, is characterized by quick 
and many-sided developments. Not only is physical 
growth rapid, but it seems as though priority confers upon 
infancy a generally dominating influence. “ The basic 
lines of both physical and mental organization are laid 
down in these years,” says Gesell.’^ This also is the view 
of Sir George Newman. “ The age under 5,” he says, 
“ is the susceptible age for body and mind. It is the crucial 
age, psychologically as well as physically.” * The work of 
psycho-analysts, which has thrown so much light on the 
causes of the disharmonies and maladjustments which show 
themselves in later life, has also led them to an almost 
exaggerated conclusion in the same direction. Thus Adler : 
“ Early childhood almost settles the life plan.” And 
Freud : “ The little human being is frequently a finished 
product in his fourth or fifth year.” 

Physical Growth 

In the space of one year, a healthy baby increases to 
about three times its original weight at birth. It may 
weigh about 7 lb. at birth, and notwithstanding the fact 
that it may lose weight at first through the shock of birth, 

^ A. Gesell, Tj^e Mental Growth of the 'Pre-School Child, ^ 9 ^ 5 * 

® Report on the Health of the School Child, 1928. 
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by the end of twelve months it will probably tip the scales at 
zi or 22 lb. There is no other year in the life-history of 
the individual which can compare with the first in regard 
to rapidity of growth. The weight of the brain also 
increases in the first eighteen months more than in any other 
equal interval of time ; and throughout the period of 
infancy there is very rapid development of the whole 
nervous system and of the sense-organs. 

As might be expected from these facts, and from the 
need for rapid adjustment at birth to very changed environ- 
mental conditions, the period is also often critical to the 
health and full bodily development of the individual. 
According to the calculations of Gesell there are in America 
ten times as many deaths during the five years before school 
as in the ten years of school life ; and one-third of all the 
deaths in the population occur in the group below 6 
years. 

Sir George Newman, who has had imique opportunities 
for collating the evidence collected by Medical Officers of 
Health in this country, is convinced that there is at present 
a fatal gap in the Public Health Services between the Infant 
Welfare Centre and routine School Medical Inspections. 
It is estimated that, although from 8o to 90 per cent, of 
babies are bom healthy, 35 per cent, of the children ad- 
mitted to school at the age of 5 suffer from such ailments 
and physical defects as to need medical treatment. The 
chief kinds of ailments revealed by School Medical Inspec- 
tions are those dependent upon faulty nutrition, leading to 
some degree of malnutrition, lack of vigour, impairment 
of size and weight, anasmia and pallor, skin affections, 
external eye-disease, and rickets ; secondly, ailments de- 
pendent upon infective processes, such as ear disease follow- 
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ing measles, or scarlet fever, tuberculosis, rheumatism, and 
dental disease. A third group consists of forms of skin 
disease dependent upon unhealthy domestic surroundings. A 
combination of these three conditions may result in the 
characteristic catarrhal, glandxilar, and alimentary condi- 
tions of children, including enlarged tonsils and adenoidal 
growths, and bronchial or digestive disturbance. Lastly, 
to this catalogue of the commoner ailments and defects 
must be added a large and indefinite group of nervous 
conditions, affecting the sense-organs or even the whole 
nervous system of the child, due to the stresses and strains 
of life. 

“ The medical facts in regard to these diseases and de- 
fects among children on admission to school make it clear,” 
says Sir George Newman, “ that they represent in large 
measure failure wisely to provide nurture for the early 
years of infancy. I say ‘ wisely ’ because much of this 
failure to reach sound health is not due to neglect or want 
of effort. It may be due rather to over-anxiety for the 
welfare of the child, showing itself in overfeeding, over- 
clothing, and overcoddling generally. In either case it is 
want of knowledge in the grand art of child nurture.” ^ 

Side by side with this negative evidence concerning 
disasters during the pre-school period, there is also accumu- 
lating positive proof of the curative effects of the right 
kind of environment during these formative years. For 
example, the work of Dr. Mumford at the Greengate Open 
Ak Residential School and Hospital, in the midst of slum 
surrormdkigs in Manchester, one of the earliest open-air 
schools for city children in England, revealed the tre- 
mendous possibilities of early treatment of rickets and 

^ The Health of the School Child, H.M.S, 0 ., 1925, p* 30. 
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debility by the provision of good food and sunlight and 
open-air conditions in which the children might play 
freely. Similarly, the description of cases of recovery from 
malnutrition, skin affections, and other ailments, in the 
Rachel McMillan Nursery School at Deptford, cannot fail 
to show the re-creative effects of appropriate conditions 
during these years of rapid growth. Many children ad- 
mitted at 2, 3, or even 4 years of age in wasted, diseased, 
and forlorn conditions, were set on the high road to health 
before the end of the Nursery School period. Similar 
records are to be foimd in the annals of many well-run 
Nursery Schools where young children are allowed to 
develop among suitable and healthy surroundings under 
adequate medical and educational supervision.’- 

Dr. Morrison, of Derby, has recently collected data to 
ascertain the difference in the physical condition of 100 
children between 5 and 6 years of age, who had previously 
attended the Wright Street Nursery School, and 100 
children from the same district who had gone direct to the 
Elementary School. The period spent in the Nursery School 
varied from nine months to two years and three months. 
His comparison shows that the nursery scholars averaged 
•48 inch taller and 2*04 lb. heavier than the others. 
Malnutrition was 2 per cent, among the Nursery School 
children compared with 1 5 per cent, in the Infants’ depart- 
ment. The dental figures were favourable to the Nursery 
School children in every way, showing 35 per cent, as 
opposed to 24 per cent, with no carious teeth and a lower 
proportion with widespread caries (7 per cent, as against 
15 per cent.).* The importance of providing a favourable 

1 For examples, see TJ!>e Hsaltb of the School Chtld^ H.M.S.O., 1925, pp. 35-6. 

* The Health of the School Chtld^ 1932. 
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environment for “ normal ” children in these early years 
is surely obvious from this and ^imilar investigations. 

Mental Development 

Within recent years much new light has been thrown on 
the nature of infancy by researches involving direct ob- 
servation of, and experiment on, the behaviour of young 
children. From the publication in 1882 of Preyer’s book 
entitled Tbe Mind of the Child, which may be regarded as the 
foundation of modern child-psychology, there have fol- 
lowed in quick succession a number of descriptive records 
of individual development, like those of Miss Shiim, Sully, 
and Compayre ; and of experimental researches by psy- 
chologists on their own children, such as those of J. M. 
Baldwin, Stern, and Valentine. There have also been 
important developments of method, such as the use of 
objective standards for the comparison of the behaviour of 
children. For example, Watson has collected motion-study 
films of infants in his psychological laboratory attached to 
a lying-in hospital in America ; and GeseU has also 
developed a definite technique in the use of films for the 
study of behaviour. The pioneer work of Binet, the 
French psychologist, who first attempted to measure the 
intelligence of children by the use of standardized tests, 
has already had, and will have, far-reaching effects on the 
theory and practice of education. More recently, Gesell, 
and, following him. Bridges, as well as Anderson and 
Stutsman, have shown the possibilities of the use of “ norms 
of development ” for the comparison of different aspects 
of the behaviour of young children. 

There have also been many practical experiments in the 
nurture of children, both in nurseries and Nursery Schools 
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and in Kindergartens and Infant Schools. The views of 
Froebel and the methods of Montessori have been tried 
out and in some cases modified ; and in general, through 
the experiments of Infant School teachers and of other 
supervisors, much light has now been thrown on the 
nature of development during infancy. 

The Appetites and Instincts 

Psychologists are generally agreed that mental health in 
the first two or three years is bound up primarily with the 
proper functioning of the appetites — ^hunger, thirst, elim- 
ination, sleep, and exercise. It is important for the child’s 
future that wholesome controls and habits should be 
developed in connexion with these primitive imptdses. 
It is a fundamental mistake to regard them as merely 
physical, for emotional situations arise out of them which 
need to be carefully handled if difficulties are to be avoided. 
For example, excessive destructiveness in later childhood 
has in some cases been traced back to emotional complica- 
tions arising out of the process of weaning, improperly 
accomplished. The appetites also largely direct the powers 
of attention, and consequently of learning, during the first 
period of life. The efficacy of A B C biscuits in helping 
past generations of children to learn the alphabet is an 
illusttation of a sound psychological principle, namely, 
that infants are naturally interested in anyffiing that is 
intimately associated with the satisfaction of a primitive 
appetite, and that from such a centre, wider circles of 
interest can easily be drawn. 

Some observers of young children would agree with 
McDougall that there are other inherited tendencies, such 
as ffight, self-assertion, pugnacity, and the parental instinct. 
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associated with the specific emotions of fear, positive self- 
feeling, anger, and the tender emotion respectively ; and 
innate tendencies of a more general nature, such as imita- 
tion, acquisition, constructiveness, and play — ^which are 
powerful in directing the learning processes in these early 
years. Watson,^ on the other hand, affirms that “ there 
are no instincts,” but that all the so-called instinctive forms 
of behaviour are “ built in ” by the parent and by the 
environment. In regard to one of these — fear — alentine * 
has made detailed studies of his own children and of the 
occasions on which they exhibited fears of different kinds. 
His records led him to Ae view that a fear may need a cer- 
tain degree of maturity for its first appearance and yet be 
innate, that is, not conditioned by past experience or “ built 
in ” by the parent or the environment. The balance of 
evidence seems to point to the general conclusion that there 
are inherited psycho-physical dispositions (McDougall’s 
“ instincts ”), but that it is a difficult problem to decide 
exactly when each first appears. The patterning of ex- 
perience resulting from these innate tendencies is, however, 
clearly evident during the period of infancy; and 
McDougall’s theory and his list of instincts are therefore 
still of use for the imderstanding of individual develop- 
ment, especially in late infancy and early childhood, when 
life is lived more, though not entirely, on an instinctive 
level. 

Learning 

Infancy is a period of very rapid learning. Not only as 
a result of the individual’s own intelligence, but also 

‘ J. B. Watson, 'Psychological Care of Infant and Child, 1928, p. 23. 

^C. W. Valentine, “The Innate Bases of Fear,” Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
1930. 
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through the influence of the society to which he belongs, 
controls of the appetites and instincts soon develop and 
modifications occur on the cognitive, feeling, and conational 
sides of experience. 

Sense-experience 

The infant gradually learns to use his senses of sight, 
hearing, touch, taste, smell, and temperature. Driven by 
his appetites and by those instincts that have come into 
play, he selects for special attention some of the many 
competing external stimuli ; and he thus gradually gains a 
knowledge of the most interesting objects and persons in 
the world around him. He eiqperiences also organic and 
kinsesthetic sensations, such as pain and the stresses and 
strains of movement ; and consequently, by active ex- 
ploration, he soon discovers where his own body begins 
and ends. He sees his body as continuous with his bed ; 
but if he pinches himself he has a very different experience 
(of touch and pain) from that (of touch) which he obtains 
when he pinches his bed. Gradually, by the use of his 
senses with increasing discrimination, he masters the imme- 
diate environment which surrounds him. 

Motor Adaptations 

At the same time, by repetition, he perfects certain early 
movements and obtains progressive postural control of 
his lips, head, back, and legs. He learns to co-ordinate 
sensory and motor experiences, and thus to adapt himself 
more exacdy to his environment. Even in the first year, 
he acquires simple skills, such as grasping, sitting, and 
standing, and the making of various sounds. A little later 
he has learned to walk, and he is soon running, hopping. 
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and skipping. He learns also to lift and handle certain 
objects — ^his spoon, pencils and crayons, and other toys ; 
and is willing and eager to help to carry things of a suitable 
size and to put them in their proper places. According to 
Gesell’s observations, most children develop from scrib- 
bling with a pencil at 12 months to representative drawing 
of a man without a copy at 4 or 5 years. 

Language 

The infant is also busy acquiring a knowledge of his 
native language (or languages) and the rate at which he 
learns, without effort, is little short of a miracle. By about 
2J years, an ordinary child usually has a good working 
knowledge of his native language — a. remarkable achieve- 
ment in comparison with the average adult’s attempts to 
learn a foreign language. According to Stern, who has 
made detailed investigations of the order of speech-develop- 
ment, children (girls) at 2 have a speaking vocabulary of 
about 300 words and a considerable development of sen- 
tences ; the following year sees the appearance of sub- 
ordinate sentences and is characterized by the making of 
new words ; and we may look upon the child’s speech- 
development as mainly finished from the fourth to the fifth 
year.^ Probably the children investigated by Stem were 
of more than average intelligence and were favoured by a 
cultured environment. Smith found by the application of 
a specially constructed vocabulary test to a reasonably 
large number of cases that the average size of the 
vocabularies of children of two years of age was 272 ; but 
there was very rapid development between 2 and 3 years.® 

^ W. Stern, Psychology of 'Early Childhood^ 19^4, Chap. X. 

2 Umverstiy of Iowa Sitcdtes in Child Welfare, Vol. Ill, No. 5. 
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Judgment and Reasoning 

The first five years of life have been regarded by some 
authorities as being pre-eminently a period for sense- 
training and for adaptation to the physical world. The 
Montessori method, for example, is based on this general 
view. The didactic apparatus provided is designed to 
train the various senses by giving the child successive 
exercises in discrimination. For example, he learns to 
distinguish shades of the same colour by arranging them in a 
series ; he learns to distinguish shapes by placing insets in 
their appropriate holes ; or he learns to discriminate in regard 
to size by fitting cylinders into the places designed for them. 
In eadi case there is a training of judgment, as well as 
practice in manual dexterity and in the use of the actual 
sense-organs. Madame Montessori herself is clear about 
this. She defines the aitn of her sense-exercises as follows ; 
“ Their aim is not that the child shall know colours, forms, 
and the different qualities of objects, but that he shall 
refine his senses through an exercise of attention, of com- 
parison, and of judgment. These exercises are true m- 
tellectual gymnastics.”^ 

Madame Montessori is, however, open to the criticism 
that her System does not provide opportunities for other 
cognitive processes which also arise in this period. The 
child is not expected to use the “ staircase ” number 
apparatus for “ playing at trains,” or for any other purpose 
than that for which it was designed. His business at this 
stage is to adjust himself to the real world, and he is 
therefore not told fairy stories or encouraged in his ten- 
dencies to fantasy. There is undoubtedly an element of 

1 M. Montessori, T be Montessori Method^ 1912, pp. 362-3. 
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truth in this view of the priority of sense-experience. “ Our 
first teachers of philosophy,” said Rousseau, “ are our feet, 
our hands, and our eyes.” Nothing can take the place of 
accurate adjustment to the real world. But it is also true 
that even before the age of 5 a normal child can recognize, 
remember, and imagine. He dreams even before the age 
of 2 ; and that probably means that elements derived from 
his sense-experiences are not only remembered but are 
thrown into new combinations. In play, he invents as 
well as imitates, perhaps dressing his animals up in imita- 
tion of human beings, but also making them hold imaginary 
conversations with one another. He gains his language 
largely by imitation, but he can also invent words by analogy 
and use words in different settings. “ Whobody did it ? ” 
was a natural invention of an intelligent three-year-old. 

Can young children reason? w/\re infants capable of 
solving problems, and if so, is the solving by insist} 
Kohler’s ^ famous experiments on animal learning, in which 
chimpanzees were encouraged imder test conditions to 
solve such problems as the getting out of enclosures or the 
use of a stick for obtaining a desired object, led him to the 
view that their learning was not merely chance discovery 
through repetition, but involved insight. Alpert* has 
carried out a similar study with children ranging from 19 
to 49 months of age. Her results show that children of 
two may solve such problems with insight, that is, by 
perceiving relations. 

There is ample evidence too that infants frequently 
pass through a period when they have a marked desire to 


^ W. Kohler, The Meniality of Apes, 1925. 

* A. Alpert, “ The Solving of Problem-Situations by Pre-School Children,’ 
Teach, Coll, Coninb, Bduc,, 1928. 
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perceive and investigate causal relations. They constantly 
ask “ Why ? “ Why is the coal-box black ? ” asked a 

tiny boy of 3. When he received the reply “Perhaps 
the man who made it painted it black so that it would not 
show the dirt from the coal,” “ Why is the coal black ? ” 
was inevitably the next question. Such evidence cannot 
of course be interpreted to mean that young children can 
carry through an ordered enquiry or reason about things 
of which they have no knowledge, but it does suggest that 
even at this early stage they are capable of “ perceiving 
relations,” which process is regarded by many psy- 
chologists, and notably by Spearman, as essentially similar 
to more intricate reasoning processes. 

Emotional Developments 

The developmental significance of infancy is nowhere 
so clearly seen as in the changes which occur in the feeling 
aspect of experience. So far-reaching are some of the 
early emotional experiences of the individual and so signi- 
ficant are the early organizations of the emotions, that it is 
no exaggeration to say that the foundations of character 
are laid during this first period of life. The evidence that 
has led many psychologists to adopt this view is two-fold. 
There is a vast accumulation of facts gathered from in- 
vestigations of cases of mental and moral inefficiency in 
adult life, which throws considerable light on the problem 
as to what happens when things go wrong in emotional 
development. There is also a many-faceted body of 
evidence which can be used to give at least a partial answer 
to the question, “ What happens when things go right ? ” 

The work of psycho-analysts has indirectly thrown con- 
siderable light on the causes of distorted judgments. 
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delinquencies, and various character-defects. In a high 
proportion of cases the trouble can be shown to have 
originated in an early and unsolved emotional conflict. 
For example, in the well-known case of claustrophobia 
examined in such detail by Rivers,^ the irrational objection 
to closed spaces, which even drove the patient when he 
was an officer on active service to escape from a dug-out 
into the firing-line, seemed to have originated in a terrifying 
experience which he had had in early childhood in a closed 
space. The repression of this early fear rather than its 
conquest had left a general fear of closed spaces, which was 
only overcome when the original experience was brought 
back to consciousness, and the origin of the claustrophobia 
was thus explained to the patient. When it is remembered 
that the tendency to feel feat in the presence of certain 
dangers appears to be innate,® and that the first few years of 
life are of all periods the most prolific of fears, the import- 
ance of right and sympathetic treatment is surely obvious. 
Yet there are some parents who add to the gallery of 
naturally feared objects (such as strange animals, big eyes 
and teeth, falling down and loud noises), others which the 
child himself would not have originated (such as policemen. 
Jack the Ripper, and the All-Seekig Eye). There are other 
over-anxious parents who do not lack sympathy but seem 
not to realize that their own fears are infectious, and that 
they could do more to aid the child in the conquest of his 
fears by their own calm and control than in any other way. 
It is the “ reasonable ” conquest of fears and not their 
repression, nor even their avoidance, that provides the key 
to mental health in childhood. 

1 W. H. R. Rivers, Instinct and the Unconscious, Appendix II, 1920. 

2 C. W, Valentine, The Innate Bases of Fear,” Journal of Genetic Psychology ^ 1930. 
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There are other emotions than fear which children natur- 
ally experience under varied conditions. The chief of 
these are anger, positive and negative self-feeling, disgust, 
wonder, and aflFection, together with the two feeling tones, 
pleasure and displeasure. In the very early years the 
emotional responses are largely undifferentiated and their 
expressions are crude. A little child of 2 is capable of 
feeling fear, and negative self-feeling, and wonder, separ- 
ately ; but he does not appear to be capable of experiencing 
the compound emotion of awe which results apparently 
from the fusing of the three. Before the end of the period 
of infancy there is, however, development in the variety 
and delicacy of feelings, and there is a marked increase in 
the degree of control of the varied expressions of the 
emotions. It is clear that for healthy emotional develop- 
ment at this stage there should be a preponderance of 
satisfying experiences ; that is, of experiences accompanied 
by the feeling tone of pleasure. 

Although the range of emotional responses is limited 
in this early period, a most important development of the 
emotional life is taking place in another direction. Groups 
of emotions are beginning to be associated around organ- 
izing ideas ; that is, sentiments, as distinguished from 
emotions, are beginning to be formed. For example, a 
little child learns to love his mother. This means some- 
thing more than that he occasionally experiences the tender 
emotion when she is present to his senses. It means that 
he has a permanent disposition to feel a whole group of 
emotions under various circumstances. If he knows that 
his mother is in danger, he feels fear ; if she is suffering, 
he grieves ; if she is ill-treated, he is angry with those 
responsible ; and if she is honoured, he rejoices. A whole 
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group of emotions — ^fear, grief, anger, joy, and the tender 
emotion — ^are thus organked around the idea of his mother. 
Such an organization enables the individual to control 
momentary appetites and impulses. At first, when a child 
is not allowed by his mother to have some desired object, 
the emotion of anger which he experiences seeks immediate 
outlet in blows. But later, when the sentiment of love for 
his mother is less rudimentary, he is able to control the 
momentary impulse by means of the permanent organ- 
ization. 

The sentiments formed’ during infancy tend, of course, 
to be concrete. The kind of abstract sentiments which 
influence the conduct of some adults, such as hate of 
oppression, love of justice, of truth, of power, or of free- 
dom, will not appear at this stage. The development of the 
cognitive side of experience is insufficient. But although 
the little child cannot yet hate oppression in the abstract, 
he can, and does, hate the bully. He may not love human- 
ity in the abstract, but he soon begins to love individuals — 
his mother and father, himself, his teacher, and his little 
friends ; and by means of such concrete sentiments he 
learns the first lesson in controlling his wayward emotions. 
He ceases to be the slave of every passing impulse, and some 
degree of consistency is thus gradually introduced into his 
character and conduct. “ In the growth of character,” 
says Shand, “ the sentiments tend, with increasing success, 
to control the emotions and impulses ; in the decline of 
character the emotions and impulses tend, with increasing 
power, to achieve their freedom.” ^ The formation of 
concrete sentiments is thus the most fundamental develop- 
ment of character that takes place normally during infancy, 

1 A. F. Shand, T/fe "Foundations of Character^ 1914, p. 62. 
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and it is consequently all-important that the tight kind of 
sentiments should be foimed. 

The fitst sentiments to develop in a child are naturally 
directed towards his father and mother. No matter what 
further provision is made for the education of young chil- 
dren, it will still remain true that the first lessons in love 
or hate will be learned in the home circle. Indeed, as 
Fliigel has shown in his Vsycho- Analytic Study of the Family, 
the early emotional relationships established between a 
child and the members of his family largely determine his 
later emotional development, and possibly even his whole 
attitude to life. Suppose that both parents are xmduly 
repressive and fail to understand his need for tenderness 
and encouragement, then obviously the child’s difficulties 
in learning the elementary lessons of love are increased, 
for the parents are the very persons round whom this 
distinctive pattern of the emotions should naturally first 
arise. Or suppose, on the other hand, that the parents 
spoil the child, forgetting that he has to acquire self-respect 
and learn to love as well as be loved, then there is the 
possibility that he may become unduly dependent on them, 
and be prevented from developing that self-reliance which 
indicates that he has reached an important stage in the 
normal maturation process. 

The risk of definitely pathological developments is 
greatest in individuals belonging to families in which there 
are unhappy relations between parents and in which they 
are also the only children. In their case there may be a 
very real need for attendance at a Nursery School in the 
early years in order that they may be saved some of the ill- 
effects of an unhealthy social environment. 

The arrival of the new baby may also disturb the emo- 
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tional poise of the toddler if his parents are not careful 
and sympathetic in their handling of him during his ad- 
justment to the radically changed condition of the family 
circle. Temper-tantrums and other means of recapturing 
his parents’ attention are sometimes tried, leading perhaps 
to emotional instability. All this trouble could probably 
be avoided by careful and considerate treatment, ensuring 
that he does not feel left out in the cold. 

Professor Katherine Bridges’s ^ comparative study of the 
emotional and social development of a number of young 
children attending a Nursery School supplies interesting 
evidence of the growth of such foundational sentiments as 
self-regard and love of others. Following the methods of 
Gesell, she employed a social-development scale to discover 
what kind of behaviour towards other children and towards 
adults was characteristic of each age-group. Where there 
is great variety between individuals the generalizations can, 
of course, only be rough ; but there is indicated a kind of 
norm of social development. She affirms that two-year-olds 
show only a fleeting interest in other children and tend to 
play alone. By about 3, they want to play in pairs or in 
small groups of three or four ; by 3|-, they are usually 
willing to share possessions brought from home. A little 
later (about 4), they take care of smaller children, indeed, 
they tend to bother them unduly ; but by about 5 they are 
really considerate of the younger children. 

There is a similar development also in the children’s re- 
lations to adults. At 2 they usually cling to their parents 
and are shy with strangers ; but later, general friendliness 
with the teachers and helpers in the Nursery School 

1 K. M. B, Bridges, The Social and 'Emotional Development of the Pre-Scbool Cbtld^ 
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develops. When they begin to discover their own powers, 
they tend to become assertive of their independence and 
they may become disobedient. Between the fourth and fifth 
year, they retain this self-reliance, but it is now coupled 
with a friendly willingness to co-operate with adults. 
They have attained to a measure of emotional stability. 


General Conclusion 

The overwhelming developmental significance of infancy 
cannot be denied in the face of the scientific facts which 
have been reviewed. The kind of training appropriate for 
the period is also obvious. The essentials are that there 
should be good air, good food, sufficient sleep, plenty of 
space for free movement, medical supervision and treat- 
ment (if necessary), and a training in hygienic habits. 
There should be opportunities, in the open air and under 
conditions of safety, for free play and varied activities, such 
as climbing, running, jumping, dancing, digging in sand 
or in a garden. There should be provision for the explora- 
tion of an appropriate environment (including a garden 
and, if possible, a farm), for varied kinds of play (both 
solitary and social), and for expression work in varied 
materials. The surroundings should not only give scope 
for curiosity and for the rudimentary powers of discovery 
and thought, but they should allow of the enjoyment of 
beauty of form and rhythm in its simplest forms, whether 
of Nature, art, music, or poetry. There should also be 
such social and humanistic influences round the young 
child that he has a fair chance of gaining a mastery of his 
native language, of learning to understand and be consider- 
ate of his fellows, and of so expanding in joy and affection 
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that his feelings become organized in a way likely to lead 
to emotional health. This is the foundational training 
which is needed in order that an individual may have a 
good chance of physical and mental health and of harmoni- 
ous many-sided development in later life. 



CHAPTER VIII 


CHILDHOOD 
Physical Growth 

The period of childhood has been defined as extending 
from about 5 to ii or 12 years of age, and consists of a 
“ springing-up ” followed by a “ filling-out ” period. The> 
years from j to 7 are usually characterized by rapid growth 
in height ; but the weight-curve does not show so clearly 
acceleration in the rate of development. At this stage, 
many children lose the rounded plumpness of infancy and 
tend to become thin. This is particularly noticeable in 
regard to the face, which tends to lengthen, the distinctive 
features becoming more pronoimced. The first teeth begin 
to fall out to make way for the second permanent teeth. 
The brain grows rapidly and is almost complete in weight 
by about the age of 7. 

This sub-period of rapid change is succeeded by a period 
of slow and steady growth, extending from about 7 to 1 1 
or 12 years of age. 

As might be expected, during the sub-period of rapid 
growth there is often a certain delicacy, and especially a 
noticeable liability to infections, such as whooping-cough, 
measles, and chicken-pox. These illnesses frequently lead 
to loss of weight and accentuate the “ thinning ” process 
to which reference has already been made. 

During the filling-out period, health is generally good, 
apart from a tendency in some cases to weakness of the 

124 
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tonsils. There is a considerable increase in muscular 
strength and in accuracy of control of movements, so that 
a boy of 10 is likely to be more accurate in certain motor 
adjustments than he was at 7, or than he will be at 15. 

Mental Development 

In the very early years of life the primitive appetites 
largely direct the infant’s attention. By the beginning of 
the second period, most of the instincts distinguished by 
McDougall seem to have appeared ; and they, with the 
appetites, now determine the directions of the individual’s 
learning. The mstinct of curiosity seems to be particularly 
powerful. The child wishes to see the works of the engine 
or the inside of the watch. He is urged to investigate the 
various commodities and devices used in the home — the 
electric-light switches, the curtain pulleys, and the locks of 
doors. He asks innumerable questions about plants and 
animals and natural processes. Irritated adults may call 
the child Peeping Tom or Meddlesome Matty, forgetting 
that curiosity is not only a natural, but a desirable, 
impulse, which serves to enable the individual to adjust 
himself more adequately to his environment. Similarly, 
at this stage and even earlier, he exhibits tendencies to 
imitate, collect, construct, and to experiment, which will 
impel him to attend to some things to the exclusion of 
others, and to learn by some methods in preference to 
others. 

Play 

Perhaps the most outstanding feature of the period of 
early childhood is its character of play. “ Man has won 
in the race against animals with more fixed instincts,” says 
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Ptofessot Godfrey Thomson, “ just because of his child- 
hood period of play.” ^ Whatever theory be adopted to 
explain this characteristic — whether the Surplus Energy 
Theory of Herbert Spencer, the Recapitulation Theory of 
Stanley Hall, or the Practice Theory of Karl Groos — ^there 
can be no doubt that play is one of the most powerful 
innate impulses, if only because it employs, and by so doing 
taps the energy of, most of the other instincts. In play 
a child will be self-assertive or the reverse, will fight, 
imitate, collect, and construct, each in turn, according to 
the needs of the moment. Play thus provides opportu- 
nities for the modifying and sublimating of the instincts and 
is the natural educator at this stage. 

The kind of play indulged in varies with increasing age. 
At first it tends to be largely on the perceptual level — ^the 
shaking of a rattle, the throwing of a ball, the digging of 
sand, or the handling of bricks. Then in the sub-period 
5 to 7, there is the introduction of a large element of make- 
believe. Sisson studied the free play (in a playground) of 
some 29 children of between j and 6 years, and records a 
great variety of imaginative games, such as playing at being 
in a cinema, in a shop, at being wild horses, electric-light 
men, Indians, wild pigs, butchers, telephone gitls, dragons, 
steamers, Noah’s ark, hunters, orchestras, policemen, and 
Santa Claus. Playing with dolls and playing at keeping 
house and being mother are common with little girls. 

There are cases of collaboration, but there appears not 
to be much genuine co-operation until about the age of 7. 
Then games such as “ school,” requiring the co-operation 
of teacher and class, or “ auction,” requiring the co-opera- 
tion of cattle, auctioneer, and buyers, become more frequent. 

^ G. H. Thomson, InsUnct^ Intelhgeme, and Character^ ^9^4, 38 . 
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Solitary games, however, still continue. Many boys seem 
to become very keen on constructive play such as Meccano, 
and many girls also find a real joy in making dolls’ clothes. 
Both boys and girls find open-air activities, such as riding 
on a scooter or bicycle, particularly attractive ; and they 
love picnics and camping, with all the accessories of ex- 
ploring, picking mushrooms or blackberries, and paddling 
or bathing. Competitive games, such as chasing, hide- 
and-seek, “ French and English,” wrestling, marbles, and 
“ conkers,” become popular, especially with boys ; and 
skipping, singing, and dancing games, dressing up, and 
charades with girls. But even at the end of the period of 
childhood there is little desire for genuine team games. 

The contrast presented by the kinds of play characteristic 
of early and later childhood suggests that from 5 to 7 the 
emphasis tends to be laid on imaginative processes and 
fantasy, whereas later there appears to be a renewed in- 
terest in the real world. There is also indicated a definite 
social development from the first to the second of these 
sub-periods. Is this contrast substantiated by other lines 
of investigation and is it of real significance for the under- 
standing of individual development ? 

There can be no doubt that in the 5 to 7 period children 
usually enjoy fairy and other imaginative stories, and that 
later they begin to be scornful of them and to test the value 
of anything told them by the enquiry, “ Is it true ? ” They 
still dehght in make-believe on occasions, but they are also 
intensely interested in the real world of birds and animals, 
motor-cars and aeroplanes, and in the adventures of real 
people. As Robert Louis Stevenson noticed, the kind of 
tale which dehghts them is one like Robinson Crusoe^ which 
is very close to action and experiment. “ The book is all 
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about tools, and thete is nothing that delights a child so 
much. Hammers and saws belong to a province of life 
that positively calls for imitation.” ^ The impulse to make 
things is particularly powerful at this stage. The acquiring 
of skills is natural ; and even repetition and routine work 
of a suitable kind is usually enjoyed. The favourite school 
subjects are those involving construction, skill, and free 
movement, rather than language proficiency. Professor 
Cyril Burt * has recently found the orders of preference for 
school subjects from boys and girls of different ages in 
London. In the middle of the “ realist ” period, namely 
at lo, the orders of preference given are as follows : for 
boys — I, Handwork ; 2, Drawing ; 3, Nature Study ; 
4, Singing; 5, Geography; and 15 (last). Scripture; 14, 
Grammar ; and for girls — i. Singing ; 2, Dancing ; 3, 
Drawing ; 4, Handwork ; 5, Nature Study ; and 15 (last), 
Grammar ; 14, Arithmetic. 

Work and Play 

If early childhood was pre-eminently a period of play 
and fantasy, later childhood is a period of both work and 
play. Of course, a child’s knowledge of the external world 
is quietly extended in the first sub-period, but there remain 
surprising gaps in it. For example, according to Stanley 
Hall’s investigation ® of duldren of from 6 to 7 years of age 
living in Boston, 54 per cent, did not know what a sheep 
is like, 80 per cent, did not know what dew is, and 90 
per cent, did not know the origin of flour. Such evidence 
not only indicates the need for the constant use of concrete 

^ R. L, Stevenson, Child*s PJay, 

» The Primary School^ Appendix HI, p. 278. 

® G, S. Hall, Aspects of Child 'Life and Bducation^ 1907, p* i. 
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objects, and not merely of their names, in the training of 
children at this stage, but it also enforces the value of the 
later natural change of emphasis. Children of 9 or 10 
often show very definite desires to do something useful, 
to help in the work of the home, garden, farm, or shop. 
The instinct to construct no longer expresses itself in the 
making of sand castles, which will be swept away with the 
next tide, but in the making of a scarf, a pencil box, a book, 
toffee, or table mats, which have the great advantage of 
being of use either to the child himself or to the members 
of his family circle and other friends. 

Many observers have drawn attention to the matter-of- 
factness of this period, which is sometimes even expressed 
in the child’s attempts at writing poetry, where fantasy 
might, on a priori grounds, be expected to dominate. 
This realism is illustrated in the following poem written 
by a child of eight : 


“ I love to be in bed 
With a pillow at my head. 
And a lovely book to read. 
With lovely food to eat 
And a bottle at my feet,” 


The Young Visiters^ written by Daisy Ashford at the 
age of 9, is typical of the realism of the period, though 
it is obviously an unusual literary production for that age, 
both in length and completeness. The pedestrian kind of 
fancy characteristic of diildhood is illustrated by the com- 
ment on Mr. Salteena’s start on a journey : “ When the 
great morning arrived, Mr. Salteena did not have an egg 
for breakfast in case he should be sick on the journey ” j 
and by the detailed description of Ethel and Bernard’s 

9 
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wedding breakfast. “ They had tea and coffee and spark- 
ling wines to drink also a lovely wedding cake of great 
height with a sugar angel at the top holding a sword made 
of almond paste. They had countless cakes besides also 
ices jelly merangs jam tarts with plenty of jam on each 
some cold tongue some ham and a pig’s head done up in 
a wondrous manner.” ^ It is true that there are frequent 
departures from probability, which are not however due 
to fantasy-thinking but to actual limits in Daisy’s know- 
ledge of the real world. Thus after sk weeks’ honeymoon, 
Ethel and Bernard returned “ with a son and hair a nice 
fat baby called Ignatius Bernard. They soon had sk more 
children, four boys and three girls and some of them were 
twins which was very exciting.” ^ 

The median samples of children’s drawings reproduced 
in Dr. Cyril Burt’s Mental and Scholastic Tests show a similar 
development towards realism during late childhood.® 
Whereas at 7 a child frequently confounds what he knows 
with what he sees, and introduces both into his drawings, 
by 9 or 10 there is usually a marked improvement in 
technique associated with an mcreasing realism. 

Children’s Thinking 

The interesting question has recentiy been vigorously 
debated as to whether there is an essential difference 
between the thinkmg of children in the two sub-periods 
under discussion. Binet and Stern had previously made 
investigations with children of various ages in regard to 
their interpretation of pictures. According to Binet, 

1 D. Ashford, The Young Visiters^ 1919, p. 80. 

® JW., 1919, p. 85. 

® Figs. 53-64. Compare espeaally Fig. 57 (p. 387) and Fig. 61 (p. 391). 
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children of about 3 merely recognize the separate items in 
a group picture ; whereas at about 6, they describe the 
activities of the people or animals ; it is only at about 12 
that they explain or interpret the whole picture. Stern 
agrees with this in the main, but fixes the ages somewhat 
earlier for his own children. This evidence cannot be 
interpreted to mean that the process of perception is 
essentially different at these “ stages.” Even the child of 
3 who recognizes the separate items adds meanitig (for 
example, solidity) to the lines and shapes in the picture, 
which is actually in two-dimensional space. There has 
been a development in the perception of relations by the 
next stage ; and the still more adequate interpretation at 
12 results from the perceiving of more and deeper relations. 
This is aided, no doubt, by the greatly increased power of 
attention which is characteristic of the later age. 

In recent years there have been many experimental in- 
vestigations concerning children’s language. Although 
according to Stern their speech is mainly acquired in in- 
fancy, there are many developments in vocabulary and in 
the mastery of reading and writing which belong to the 
period of childhood. Descoeudres ^ was one of the first 
to devise language (including vocabulary) tests for young 
children ; and while the actual results obtained by the use of 
such tests seem to differ considerably from one investigator 
to another, the cumulative evidence suggests that generally 
the individual’s vocabulary continues to increase, at least 
■until mental maturity. On the basis of the Stanford-Binet 
vocabulary test, Terman concludes that there is close corre- 
lation between vocabulary and mental age. The size of 
the vocabularies possessed by 60 to 65 per cent, of the 

1 A. Descoeudres, Le diveloppement de Penfant^ de deux d sept ans, 1921. 
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subjects at the various mental levels ate given by him in 
the following table ^ : 

table n. SIZE OF vocabularies 

8 years, vocabulary 3,600 words 

10 years, vocabulary 5,400 words 

12 years, vocabulary 7,200 words 

14 years, vocabulary 9,000 words 

Average Adult, vocabulary 1 1,700 words 
Superior Adult, vocabulary 13,500 words. 

There are also other notable differences at different ages, 
such as, for example, the length of sentences used, or the 
proportion of the different parts of speech to the total 
vocabulary. Although in the early stages it is practically 
impossible to classify words used by children as parts of 
speech, generally the proportion of notms seems to decrease 
and of verbs to increase as the vocabulary becomes larger. 
This is probably another example (like the differences in 
the recognition of pictures) which indicates an increasing 
interest, with age, in the perceiving of relations as opposed 
to the mere naming of objects. 

Of even more interest have been recent attempts to 
approach the problem of the development of children’s 
language from the standpoint of junction rather than of 
jorm. Piaget’s ® adoption of “ clinical ” methods, at the 
J. J. Rousseau Institute, Geneva, for the study of children 
of various ages from 4 upwards has already resulted in a 
vast accumulation of information which throws consider- 
able light on their thinking at different ages. By putting a 
great variety of problem-questions to them, such as “ What 
makes the sun move? ”, “ With what do you think? ”, 

^ L. M. Terman, The Measurement of Intelligence^ 1919, p* 226. 

2 J. Piaget, Language and Thought in the Child, ; Judgment and Reasoning in the 
Child, 1928; The Child^s Conception of the World, 1929; The CbtWs Conception of 
Causality, 1930. 
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“ Where do dreams come from ? ”, “Is the table (dog, word, 
etc.) alive ? ” etc., and having their answers and the sub- 
sequent conversations recorded verbatim, he has collected 
data from which he has drawn the conclusions that up to 
about 7 or 8, children have no idea of causation and are 
ready to infer from one particular instance to another 
without considering whether there are grounds for such 
inference. Before that age, their thinking is animistic and 
egocentric. It is essentially different from that of the 
civilized adult and is similar in certain respects to that of 
primitive man. At 7 or 8 there is the beginning of logical 
(socialized) thought ; not until 8 or 9 is there understand- 
ing of the causal relationship ; and not until ii or 12 is 
formal reasoning on the verbal plane possible. Piaget’s 
general view, that until a certain degree of maturation is 
reached a child’s thinking is of a different type from the 
th inkin g at later periods in his life’s history, has not found 
general acceptance among British and American psy- 
chologists. Before the publication of Piaget’s works. Dr. 
Cyril Burt had concluded from his investigation of the 
development of reasoning in school children that “ all the 
elementary mental mechanisms essential to formal reason- 
ing are present before the child leaves the infants’ depart- 
ment, that is, by the mental age of 7, if not somewhat before. 
Development consists primarily in an increase m the extent 
and variety of the subject matter, to which these mechan- 
isms can be applied.” ^ 

Mrs. Susan Isaacs’ records of the behaviour of a group 
of children at the Malting House School, Cambridge, who 
were allowed a great measure of freedom to experiment in a 

i C. Burt, “The Development of Reasoning in School Children,” Journal of 
'Expermental Pedagogy, 1919. 
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SToitable environment, led her to the conclusion that much 
earlier than 7 children are capable of puzzling out solu- 
tions to their own problems. She observes that children 
often have co-existing the kind of understanding of physical 
causation which might be termed “ scientific ” together 
with tendencies to “ magical ” interpretations. She argues 
that the child’s thinking is not fundamentally different from 
that of the adult ; and that where the child’s attitudes and 
processes approximate to those described by Piaget, the 
cause lies in the narrowness of the field of experience and 
the consequent unfamiliarity with the material. 

In comparing the two mvestigations, one difference 
stands out which might explain the different results ob- 
tained. The children whom Mrs. Isaacs observed were 
highly kitelUgent (thek I.Q.’s ranging from 114 to 166), 
and they were at work on problems which may have 
been suggested by the envkonment but were also of their 
own choosing. Piaget’s investigation was concerned with 
children of a greater variety of ability, especially at the 
lower end of the scale ; and the questions asked were arti- 
ficial and therefore might not bring out the most eflScient 
thinking of which the children were capable. It should 
be remembered that even adults cannot think effectively 
nor find a solution to an intricate problem until they have 
lived with it and felt its weight. Another point that 
Piaget seems to ignore is that primitive man is sometimes 
objective in his thinking for practical purposes, as well as 
animistic in his interpretations. 

The balance of evidence seems to favour the view that 
there is no hard-and-fast line at 7 or 8, before which thinking 
is egocentric and after which it becomes logical, but that 
development is rather “ a continuous advance in scope and 
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clarity of noetic synthesis and in the ability to handle 
experience in more and more complex forms.” ^ This 
conclusion is in line with Spearman’s general view of the 
essential unity of all the cognitive processes. 

Throughout the period of childhood there is a steady 
development of powers of attention and also of general 
intelligence. The results obtained from the measurement 
of native ability indicate a gradual maturing of intelligence, 
the annual increments being about equal from 5 to 12. 
At what stage then should a child be taught to read ? It is 
part of the accepted English tradition that children should 
be able to read at the age of 7 or 8, when they are promoted 
to the primary from the infants’ school. This rule is laid 
down without any consideration of the individual’s general 
intelligence. Recent American research * has resulted in 
the view that formal instruction should be postponed until 
the child’s mental age is 6 years and 6 months, and that in 
the long run it actually pays to follow this course. 

Emotional Developments 

As we have seen, towards the end of the period of 
infancy, largely through the development and functioning 
of the sentiment of love for his parents, the individual 
becomes more stable in his emotional life. In the right 
kind of family circle he is generally obedient. He is less 
variable in his emotional reactions and consequently his 
social relations become more settled. The period from 
5 to 7 is in a very real sense an emotional “ springing-up.” 
There usually is, and should be, an increasing detachment 
from his parents, and a greater interest in, and friendliness 

1 S. Isaacs, Intellectual Growth in Young Children^ 1930* 

® M. Morphett and C, Washbourne, “When Should Children Begin to Read ? 
'Elementary School Journal, March 1931. 
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with, other children. An only child may therefore invent 
an imaginary child companion to meet a real lack in his 
social environment, but this is not enough. If he enters 
school without having had practice in making contacts 
with other children, he may not be able to make friends 
easily, and there may consequently be an arrest in his 
social development. If he is highly intelligent, the diffi- 
culty in making contacts may be accentuated. It is there- 
fore important that parents should prepare beforehand for 
the child’s first going to school, so that the new social 
situation will be fully utilized when it arrives. 

In some cases of abnormal development there may be 
too great a dependence on one of the parents. This is 
most likely to happen if the relations between the father 
and mother are unhappy, and if one — ^usually the mother — 
lavishes the love which should have been directed to the 
partner on the baby. This may cause in the child a 
“ parent fixation ” which may lead at a later stage to in- 
ability to fall in love with an unrelated person, or to 
definite homosexuality. The key to mental health in the 
period of childhood lies in building up adequate self- 
reliance and independence ; and this development occurs 
naturally through the making of friendships with equals 
and of contacts with juniors. In the earlier period of 
infancy, the love of parents (or their substitutes) was 
essential for the proper unfolding of the emotional life of 
the individual ; but at the beginning of childhood, as 
Gesell says, “ the very teachability and conformability to 
elders constitutes a danger, if exploited and if not balanced 
by his experience as an elder to those his developmental 
juniors.” ^ 

^ A. Gesell, The Mental Growth of the Pre-School Chtld, 1925, p, 257. 
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When the psychological weaning from the parents has 
been satisfactorily accomplished, the succeeding years of 
childhood (7 to ii or 12) may be expected to be a period of 
consohdation. According to Eng, who has developed 
experimental methods of measuring emotions and, by 
their use, has been able to compare the pleasure and 
displeasure responses of a group of children of from 10 to 
12 years of age with a group of subjects between 19 and 
2j years, pleasure is more readily roused during spontane- 
ous activities in children than in adults. Displeasure 
emotions appear to be stronger and of longer duration in 
adults ; and “ on the whole there is a stronger tendency 
shown in children ... to psychical activity coloured by 
pleasure.” ^ 

Late childhood appears, then, to be a relatively carefree 
period, characterized by emotional stability, although de- 
velopments are proceeding. There is a strengthening of 
the self-regarding sentiment and an extension of the number 
of persons, especially equals, who are loved. This social 
development is indicated by the kinds of games which are 
most popular. Genuine co-operation in play begins about 
the age of 7 and increases towards the end of the period. 
According to a recent investigation by Hetzer,* children 
below the age of 10 seem to prefer games of the action- 
song variety, in which there are definite rules prescribing 
everything which is to be done, whereas after 10 they 
seem to prefer games, such as hide-and-seek, in which there 
is a freer organization, only the general scheme being 
prescribed. 

There is a closely related moral development. No 


^ H. Eng, The 'Emotional Eife of the Child ^ I925> P* lo?* 

2 H. Het2er, “Das volkstumliche Kinderspiel,” Wien. Arh, :!^.pad. Psychol,, 1927. 
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doubt this will vary somewhat according to the native 
ability and the social environment of individuals ; but in 
general until about 5 or 6 the morality of a child is largely 
that of obedience to authority (usually the parents). 
Afterwards with the growth of friendships with equals, 
there tends to be developed a certain loyalty to individuals 
of the same age or status. A boy tends to side with his 
peers, it may be against authority. He will not “ split ” 
on them, even if he thinks that they are in the wrong. 
There is less harshness in his attitude to others and a 
noticeable increase in tolerance ; though as yet the 
individual does not seem to have advanced to the stage 
of abstract moral judgments. 

General Conclusion 

Later childhood is a period of physical health and 
activity, of relatively effective adjustment to the material 
world and of emotional stability. “ Everything,” says 
Stanley Hall, “ suggests the culmination of one stage of 
life as if it thus represented what was once, and for a very 
protracted and relatively stationary period, the age of 
maturity in some remote, perhaps pigmoid, stage of human 
evolution.” 1 We may not accept Dr. Hall’s implied 
Recapitulation Theory of individual development, but 
there can be no doubt that in many respects later childhood 
is more like maturity than the intervening period of youth. 
There is endurance, vitality, and resistance to fatigue. 
There is relatively little danger of overwork. The indi- 
vidual has attained a measure of independence of his parents 
and a certain mastery of himself and his limited world. 
He is contented and happy and not easily depressed. He 

^ G, S. Hall, Adolescence^ 1904, Preface, pp, ix-x. 
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has adjusted himself to his school and takes easily to order 
and routine. This is the period for regular and hard work, 
for the acquiring of the tool subjects — ^Reading, Writing, 
and Arithmetic — which will open up new avenues of 
intellectual adventure for him in the next period. 

It must never be forgotten, however, that the desire for 
exploring the world and for open-air adventures has, at 
this stage, all the urgency of a powerful instinct ; and that 
the interest in making things is also strongly marked. 
There must therefore be a proper balance preserved 
between bookwork and practical (especially open-air) 
activities. This can only be attained if the approach to all 
work, even including literary studies, is practical, active, 
and creative, rather than academic, passive, and informative. 
The interest in making things “ should not be limited to an 
occasional lesson in handwork but should pervade almost 
the whole of the time table.” ^ 


1 The Primary School, H.M.S.O., 1931, p. 272. 



CHAPTER IX 


YOUTH 

Youth ot adolescence has already been defined as extending 
from the beginning of the pubertal changes, about ii in 
the case of girls and 12 or 13 in the case of boys, until the 
age of 21 or 22 years, when physical growth is practically 
complete. The period is recognized by novelists and 
dramatists, as well as by physiologists and psychologists, 
as being critical in the life-history of the individual. It is 
sometimes a period of storm and stress ; or it may be pre- 
dominantly a period of adventure and romance ; but in 
either case it seems to have developmental significance 
comparable to the period of infancy. 

Physical Development 

There have been various investigations concerning the 
average increases in height and weight at different periods 
of life ; and there is general agreement among investigators 
that there is a considerable acceleration in the rate of 
growth in early adolescence. For example, from the 
measurements given in the table (after B. T. Baldwin),^ it 
will be seen that the average annual increment in weight 
for boys for the five years from 7 to 12 is 2*5 Kg., whereas 
the average annual increment for the five years from 12 to 
17 is 4*7 Kg. Similarly, the average annual increment in 
height (for boys) during later childhood is 4-6 cm. and 

1 See p. 95. 
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during early adolescence is 5*6 cm. ; or in strength of right 
arm, 2*2 Kg. as compared with 4*1 Kg. It will be noticed 
that the acceleration in the rate of growth in girls occurs 
earlier than in boys ; but in both cases there is a definite 
springing-up after the steady growth of later childhood. 
It is not surprising that at ^s stage many an individual 
experiences some difficulty in controlling his greatly in- 
creased bulk of body, and passes through a hobbledehoy 
stage. He temporarily loses his earlier mastery of himself, 
and has to develop new controls of his new powers. 

The difficulties experienced by the individual will 
obviously be increased if, as sometimes happens, different 
parts of his body grow disproportionately. For example, 
his hands and feet may seem to him at one stage to be too 
large. His awareness of this fact may be accompanied by 
considerable uneasiness in his mind as to his end-state. 
The development of his vocal apparatus may be relatively 
sudden, so that he may lose temporarily that perfect control 
of his voice which he once had. His voice breaks ; and 
for some time he may be uncertain as to whether he is going 
to begin to speak loud or soft, high or low. 

During youth, the sex functions also mature. The 
genital organs grow rapidly in the two years before puberty, 
during puberty, and in the immediately succeeding years. 
In the case of the girl, there is the first menstruation, 
accompanied by enlargement of the thyroid, and a con- 
siderable change in the whole metabolism of the body, 
which was previously very little different from that of the 
boy. Associated with this increased metabolic activity, 
there is usually increased nervous sensibility. In the case 
of boys, the maturing of the sex-organs seems to be some- 
what later, on an average, than with girls, judged at least 
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by the appeatance of the distinctively male secondary sexual 
characteristics. 

As ruight be expected, the rkpid growth and the other 
physiological changes characteristic of the third springing- 
up period temporarily increase the liability of the indi- 
vidual to slight disorders. Girls may show signs of anaemia, 
nerve strain, or spinal curvature. They tend to be more 
easily exhausted by hard work or play. Boys may develop 
lung or heart trouble ; or slight but annoying symptoms, 
such as pimples, which indicate some deviation from the 
norm of perfect health. 

Towards the end of the period of adolescence, the rate 
of growth gradually decreases to vanishing-point. At the 
close the individual has practically attained a maximum in 
height, weight, and muscular strength, and he or she is 
also sexually mature. 

Mental Development 

Various methods have been used for obtaining data 
concerning the mental developments characteristic of 
adolescence. First, there is the questionnaire, the method 
of obtaining answers to carefully formulated questions 
from adolescents or from other individuals who are able 
to recall their adolescent experiences. This method is 
open to obvious objections, but its results are frequently 
suggestive and may be extremely useful in guiding more 
rigidly scientific investigations. 

Then there are diaries and autobio^aphies, written for 
other purposes, but frequently illuminating in regard to the 
characteristics of youth. For example, Marie Bashkictseff’s 
Journal is a remarkable description of the period from la 
to 23 as it occurred in a delicate, unstable girl, in whose 
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mind there waged a petpetual conflict between romance 
and ambition, which only ended with death at the age of 
23. Mr. H. G. Wells’s recent Jlutohiographj, written with 
such amazing candour, contains an illuminating description 
of his development during adolescence. 

Thirdly, there are studies by adults of the behaviour of 
adolescents. Unfortvmately, the most detailed of these are 
of the unusual — defectives, neurotics, and delinquents — 
but even these sometimes throw light on the adjustments 
natural to the period. Lastly, there are objective measure- 
ments of the abilities and achievements of adolescents. 

The answers to the questionnaire on adolescence ^ which 
were obtained from 200 University students and from 
a group of men and women who had gone to work 
early have been dealt with in detail in Youth.^ It will be 
most useful here to relate the tentative conclusions drawn 
from these replies to evidence obtained by other methods. 


Intellectual Interests 
The first question : — 

“ Indicate any developments in intellectual interest which occurred during adoles- 
cence, For example, what were your favourite occupations and your favourite 
subjects of study ^ Account as far as possible for your preference,’* 

brought some illuminating answers. Among the students, 
a big proportion (64 per cent.) became interested in 
literature, including reading and biography ; and a number 
(33 per cent.) indicated an increased interest in science and 
mathematics.® Notwithstanding these intellectual develop- 


^ See pp. loo-i . 

® O. A. Wheeler, Youths 1933, pp. 35-91. 
^Ihtd,^ pp. 64-5. 
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ments, it is significant that 33-5 per cent, mention games 
and open-aic activities as their favourite occupations ; and 
35 per cent, prefer some form of practical activity, such as 
carving, carpentry, drawing, photography, and “ pottering 
with mechanical things ” (among the men) ; and needle- 
work, domestic work, drawing, painting, and playing the 
piano, and — one only — ^mending mechanical things (among 
the women). Thus a relatively high proportion find their 
greatest joy in activities where the growing body and the 
growing mind are exercised concurrently. It should, how- 
ever, be noticed that, especially among the students, but 
to a less extent also among the workers, there appeared to 
be a shifting of interest during the period to literary and 
more abstract studies. 

Signs of this change are beginning to make their appear- 
ance as early as 13, according to Dr. Cyril Burt’s results 
regarding the order of preference of the various school 
subjects in the Elementary School.^ Whereas with boys 
of 10, Handwork stands first in order of preference and 
Composition twelfth, by the age of 13, while Handwork 
remains first. Composition becomes sixth. A similar 
change is noticeable in regard to the girls during the same 
interval. Reading comes up to second place from the 
sixth. Composition third from the eighth, while Handwork 
remains fourth. There seems to be a movement of interest 
towards humanistic studies, though there is still an urge 
towards construction and a great need for the joint exercise 
of mind and body. 

The use of intelligence tests on a large scale has resulted 
in the general acceptance of the view that an individual’s 
intelligence, as measured by standardized tests, tends to 

^ Report on the Primary School^ Appendix III, H.M.S. 0 , 1931. 
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increase by fairly regular annual increments until about 
16 or 17, and then reaches a maximum.^ 

From an analysis of the responses to absurdity and other 
forms of reasoning tests, it seems probable that it is only 
in adolescence that an interest in rational as distract from 
empirical explanations develops. It is not so much an 
enhanced capacity to reason that is indicated, as a new 
interest in reasoning. 

Mr. H. G. Wells’s description of his efforts to obtain 
satisfaction for his scientific interests in face of almost 
overwhelming difficulties of health and finance shows how 
dynamic and urgent the desire to understand the Universe 
may be during adolescence. It is of course true that 
Mr. Wells is not typical. The urge to understand was un- 
usually powerful and, notwithstanding his own statement 
to the contrary, the ability to perceive relations was more 
extensive in his case than is usual. But there is something 
similar in kind, if not in degree, in most individuals during 
the period of youth. It has been said that there are only 
two classes of intellects — ^those like Columbus, that dis- 
cover new continents, and those more conservative minds, 
that play for safety. Into whichever of these categories an 
individual may have to be placed when he has reached 
maturity, it is safe to assume that at least in youth he will be 
in the first class of intellectual adventurers. 

A broadening and deepening of intellectual interests is, 
then, characteristic of youth ; but this does not appear to 
have been sufficiently recognized in some English Public 
Schools. For example, Mr. Robert Graves analyses the 
depression which he experienced when he was a boy at 
Charterhouse as being largely due to the Public School 

^ See Diagram 5, p. 100. 
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Spirit which despised scholarship. Those who were keen 
tended to be regarded as peculiar. “ Unless they were 
good at games and willing to pretend that they hated work 
as much or more than the non-scholars and ready whenever" 
called on to help these with their work, they usually had a 
bad time.” ^ Mr. Alec Waugh’s 'Loom of Youth, which is 
largely autobiographical, was written when he was only 
17. His scathing criticism of the worship of athleticism in 
Public Schools is interesting evidence of an unsatisfied 
need for intellectual adventure, which those responsible 
for the organization of the Public School which he attended 
had not recognized as not less characteristic of the springing- 
up period of youth than the desire for games and physical 
exercise. 


Emotional Developments 

Towards the end of the period of childhood, the normal 
healthy individual is not only in complete control of his 
body but he is also master of his emotions. The senti- 
ments of self-regard and of love of his parents and equals 
are sufficiently developed to control his momentary feelings, 
and there is consequently a stability and poise in his 
emotional life which shows itself outwardly in a general 
consistency of conduct. Then comes the third 'springing- 
up period. New powerful emotions appear, and other 
emotions, which had perhaps made an appearance earlier, 
are so intensified that the whole pattern of the emotional 
life is disturbed. The sentiments which have developed 
are no longer sufficiently powerful to control the new 
feelings and impulses. There is an interval of emotional 
instability before the fundamental adjustments of adoles- 

R. Graves, Good-bje to All That, 1930, p, 63, 
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cence are made. This instability shows itself in many ways, 
but chiefly in a kind of waywardness and a tendency to go 
from one extreme to the other. For example, the boy or 
'girl who is ambitious and full of conceit on occasions is 
also easily depressed and discouraged. The incomplete- 
ness of adjustment also shows itself, as it did in the period 
from 5 to 7, in a tendency to daydream and fantasy. 

A daydream usually represents the ideal fulfilment of an 
unconscious wish ; and the daydreams of adolescents are 
often indicative of urges and desires which only later, or 
perhaps never, find overt expression in their behaviour. 
The answers received to the question : — 

“ Do you remember having systematic daydreams [a) during childhood, and 
(b) during adolescence ? If so, of v hat kind ? Do they still continue ? ” 

showed that daydreams are more frequent in adolescence 
than in childhood, and that there arc two main kinds 
indulged in at this period, namely egoistic (including 
vocational), and romantic, daydreams. 

The daydreams recorded by the group of University 
students were very varied, and included imagining the self 
distinguished in sport — cricket, football, tennis, hockey, 
and swimming — ^in the performance of heroic acts of life- 
saving or bravery in war, and in other forms of dominance, 
such as being “ first in an examination,” winning a scholar- 
ship for the University, or being strikingly successful as a 
public speaker or a singer. In some cases, they reveal an 
urge for less restriction and for a more favourable environ- 
ment than that which actually surrounded the adolescent 
at the time of dreanaing. This was especially marked 
among the workers who also answered the question, and 
probably accounts for the higher percentage of them, as 
compared with University students, who were given to 
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systematic daydreaming.^ Thus one man, who went to 
work in a cotton mill, half time at 10, and full time at 13, 
daydreamed of going to the University and also of being a 
farmer and a sailor. One woman, who was apprenticed to 
dressmaking at 13, imagined herself riding on horseback. 
Some gained satisfaction from imaginary motor-bicycles, 
grand pianos, and beautiful homes which they did not 
actually possess. A Manchester University student imag- 
ined himself “ living in the country ” ; and a Cardiff woman 
student daydreamed of “ being a gipsy.” Quite a number 
in both groups gained pleasure from pretending that they 
had facilities for foreign travel within their reach, and a few 
(though surprisingly few) that they had great riches. 

The most frequent tyqje of daydream was definitely 
vocational, the individuals imagining themselves as being 
musicians, great scholars, teachers, clergymen, missionaries, 
surgeons. University professors, authors and authoresses, 
members of Parliament, soldiers, administrators, and one — 
a highly gifted worker with little scope for his native 
ability — as being the Prime Minister. 

These egoistic and vocational daydreams indicate an 
increased sense of self, a growing need for power and 
independence, and a deep-set desice to find a vocation. 
They suggest that one of the major adjustments which 
should characterize the period is the finding of a vocation 
and the shouldering of real responsibility in the workaday 
world. 

Another type of daydream which was fairly common, 
though not nearly as usual as the egoistic, was the romantic 
kind, in which individuals imagined themselves falling in 

^ O. A. Wheeler, Variations in the Emotional Development of Normal 
Adolescents/^ British Journal of 'Educational Psychology, Vol. I, Part I, p. 5. 
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love o£ being loved, being married and having homes of 
their own. These imagined romances seemed to be more 
common among the women than the men, and apparently 
served as a kind of compensation against the failure of the 
environment to provide the real experience. Often, both 
egoistic and romantic impulses expressed themselves in one 
fantasy. For example, one woman recorded a daydream 
in which she was “ pretty and very accomplished ” and 
" with a boy at (her) feet.” Another dreamed of marrying 
a lord and returning with him to her native village. A 
man imagined himself performing an act of heroism in the 
presence of the girl whom he loved. The vocational and 
romantic elements are obviously combined in the daydream 
described in the following words : “ During adolescence I 
always imagined myself the mother of a family. These 
imaginary children were never babies but always boys and 
girls of from 10 to 1 5 years of age, and much in need of my 
help. There were quite definite types — one was a strong 
athletic boy (I Icnew him quite well) ; another a dreaming 
imaginative boy ; another very naughty, and two girls. 
The father was always a vague person and different from 
time to time.” There was also another interesting case 
in which the husband was conveniently killed off and the 
heroine “lived for the children,” and thus presumably 
found freedom and a vocation. 

The rise or intensification of the sex-emotion which in 
the few found expression in romantic daydreams, in the 
great majority expressed itself openly in an awakening of 
interest in a member or members of the opposite sex. Thus 
91 per cent, of the workers and 83*5 per cent, of the 
University students who answered the questionnaire re- 
corded some sort of awakening in this respect. Many 
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confessed to “ falling in and out of love ” continuously 
during the period. There was one man, for example, who 
“ had lost coimt ” ; and another, from a boys’ Secondary 
School, who declared, “ There was some sort of competi- 
tion between us as to who should do best in this respect.” 
A number fell in love with someone much older than 
themselves, who acted as a kind of mediator in the transi- 
tion from love of parents to the love of a possible mate. 
A curate, a minister, a conductor of an orchestra, an actor, 
a schoolmaster, and a music-mistress figured as temporary 
aids to development in this direction. Frequently there 
was a period of withdrawal after the first period of attraction 
to the opposite sex and before the individual fell seriously 
in love. This period of withdrawal, well described by one 
man as a time when he developed “ a healthy contempt for 
girls,” serves the useful purpose of giving the iodividual 
time to gain control of the newly awakened sex-emotion. 

The diaries, poems, and autobiographical descriptions of 
adolescence confirm the general conclusion arrived at by 
the use of the questionnaire, namely, that an awakening of 
interest in the opposite sex is usual duriag the period. It 
is obviously related to the second great adjustment, 
characteristic of maturity, namely, the finding of a mate. 
Thus Mr. H. G. Wells’s record ^ of his falling in love with 
his cousin and later with a fellow-student, without any 
dimin ution of the urgency of his ambition, rings true. 
Marie Bashkirtseff’s Journal is full of alternations between 
a consuming desire to be an artist and an equally powerful 
urge to attract and hold the interest of some man. Her 
instability, depression, and restlessness arise out of this 
conflict and of her failure to resolve it in real life. 

1 EiXperiment in Autobiography^ I934* 
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Shakespeare rightly interpreted the third act in the drama 
of individual development as being that of “ the lover ” ; 
but “ the soldier ” also is already in the wings ; and diffi- 
culties will inevitably arise if the two major adjustments, 
the findiag of a mate and the findmg of a vocation, cannot 
be roughly synchronized. 

The increased interest in the opposite sex is, of course, 
only one of many related changes. There are other social 
emotions which either make their first appearance or are 
greatly intensified during the same period. There is a 
marked tendency to hero-worship members of the same 
sex and to make important friendships. This was clearly 
revealed in the answers to the questionnaire. There 
is also a powerful urge to team and group life. Team 
games are now really enjoyed, and there is a noticeable 
advance as compared with the earlier period in willingness 
to subordinate the self to the group. An intense loyalty 
to school or college or group often develops. 

Frequently there is a deep sympathy with, and a real 
deske to help, the less fortunate members of society. For 
example, the genuineness of this “ social ” awakening is 
plainly evident in the variety of forms of social service 
voluntarily undertaken by adolescents. University stu- 
dents spend their holidays in camps for the unemployed ; 
they give their time freely to scout and guide work or to 
University settlement ventures. Many experience what is 
virtually a “ social ” conversion, a new orientation of the 
feelings away from the self and towards others, especially 
towards those who have been worsted ia the battle of life. 
J. S. Mill describes in his Autobiography how he spent 
the years from about 15 to 20 in planning a general im- 
provement ia the social conditions of the world. After- 
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wards he experienced a heavy dejection of spirit, when he 
realized how little he could accomplish; and he even 
seriously thought of ending his own life, so overcome was 
he with the futility of his endeavours. This swing of the 
pendulum from enthusiasm to depression is another 
illustcation of the emotional instability of the period. 

During youth, there is usually an intensification of {es- 
thetic and religious feelings as well as of sexual and social 
emotions. Thus in answer to the “ Adolescence ” ques- 
tionnaice, almost all who replied recorded an increase in the 
appreciation of Nature, poetry, music, or art. Although 
only a small minority (8*5 per cent.) remembered having 
had religious experiences in childhood — at that stage most 
of them merely took for granted what their parents and 
elders told them — ^the majority (61*5 per cent.) claimed to 
have had real religious experiences during adolescence. 
In a proportion of cases (28-5 per cent.) the writers stated 
that they had experienced “ conversion ” ; in others the 
changes seemed to be more gradual. Often early religious 
enthusiasm cooled, and the intensification of religious 
emotions was followed by doubts and difficulties, just as 
positive interest in the opposite sex may be superseded by 
negative withdrawal before the final adjustment is made. 

A conversion, more typical of the nineteenth than the 
twentieth century, was described by one man brought up 
in the Wesleyan Connexion, in the following words : 

“ At the age of 17 I attended a mission service held by a 
lady missioner (those were days of religious revivals). She 
spoke from the text, ‘ Look unto Me, and be ye saved, all 
the ends of the earth : for I am God, and there is none else.’ 
... I stayed to the after-meeting for prayer. From that 
time my whole outlook upon life was changed. I realized 
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an inward peace of mind and a deep sense of happiness. 
I took a delight and pleasure in all things spiritual. The 
trivial things of life became distasteful. I preferred reli- 
gious services to socials and tea-parties. I began to give 
Sunday School addresses and sermons. We formed a 
Young Men’s Christian Association. We held prayer 
meetings, distributed tracts and religious newspapers, held 
open-air services, visited public houses and lodging houses 
and gave short talks. I was red-hot for the salvation of the 
people and honestly believed that the whole village could 
be won for Christ and His service. ... As the religious 
fervour and enthusiasm cooled, I was not thrown back to 
my previous state of mind and life ... it rather solidified 
and developed other important changes which I had never 
previously realized. ... It took in the whole of life — 
religious, social, industrial, moral, and intellectual.” 

The period of youth is recognized by most religious 
bodies as being the time for adjustment to the spiritual 
universe, and for first membership of religious organiza- 
tions. Starbuck’s ^ empirical study of the growth of reli- 
gious experiences in a large number of American Protestants 
led him to the view that conversion is a distinedy adolescent 
phenomenon, belonging almost exclusively to the years 
between 10 and 25. The peak years for girls were found 
by him to be 13, 16, and 18, and for boys 12, 16, and 19 ; 
though on the whole girls tended to be slighdy more 
precocious than boys iu regard to religious awakening. 

It is probable that Starbuck’s view is a false simplification 
of the facts of religious development, for there are cases of 
mystical conversion in maturity as well as of adolescent 
conversion. But there can be no doubt that a religious 

^ E. D. Starbuck, TAe Psychology of Keligion, 1911. 
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awakening, whether it be of the nature of a conversion or 
of a gradual growth, constitutes the third major adjustment 
characteristic of adolescence. The body of religious beliefs, 
feelings, and behaviour, which have been socially received 
in childhood, are subjected to the impact of the individual’s 
own intellectual criticism and his own emotional needs ; 
and this system is accepted and modified, or totally rejected, 
according to how far it synthesizes the individual’s own 
experiences. 


General Conclusions 

In early adolescence, not only is there rapid physical 
growth and the maturing of the sex-function, but there is 
also a general increase both of emotionality and of intelli- 
gence. Intensified feeling for the self, new sexual, social, 
assthetic, and religious emotions, crowd in upon the indi- 
vidual and disturb the previous organization of the senti- 
ments. The individual is delivered, at least temporarily, 
from the self-centredness of childhood. There is the 
promise of a new orientation of the emotions away from 
the self and towards a mate, towards society in general, 
and towards the spiritual world. In a very real sense, 
there may be a rebirth of the personality. Physically, 
intellectually, and emotionally, early adolescence is a spring- 
ing-up period. It is followed by a period of settling-down 
(later adolescence), during which, with the aid of a fully 
developed intelligence, the individual again brings order 
and unity into his more complicated emotional life. 

If infancy be regarded as primarily a period for adjust- 
ment to the physical environment, youth is the time for 
adjustment to other people, to the existing social order, 
and to the spiritual environment. The three major ad- 
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justments involved in this are the development of psycho- 
logical independence and the finding of a vocation ; the 
development of a hetero-sexual attitude and the findmg of 
a mate ; and the development of a social and moral con- 
science, tending towards the formulating of a point of view 
concerning society and concerning life in general. 

Ideally these three adjustments should take place in 
harmony with one another ; but under the conditions of 
modern civilized society there are some disharmonies which 
arise from the environment and not from within the adol- 
escent himself or herself. The gradual lengthening of 
the preparation period for entrance into many professions 
introduces a new complication in the way of the emotional 
development of some adolescents. The attainment of 
biological maturity may take place imder modern con- 
ditions years before there can be economic independence, 
and difficulties may therefore be experienced in 
synchronizing the three major adjustments of adolescence. 
The self-help movement, which, largely through stress 
of economic circumstances, is beginning to be a feature 
of English (as of American and Scottish) University 
life, would seem to be psychologically sound. It is 
surely of the greatest value to students to have a taste 
in their vacations of real work and responsibility, whether 
as clerks or teachers, in the harvest or at sea, acting as 
interpreters or carrying the hod. Useful work is educative 
of the emotions, and to have some measure of economic 
independence is of considerable help in the long prepara- 
tion period before entrance on life’s duties. 

This difficulty, caused by the long preparation period 
necessary for entrance into the professions, is slight com- 
pared with that arising from modern industrial conditions 
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and particularly from widespread imemployment. A 
yoimg man or woman entering upon a long period of 
training for a profession has at least a definite ambition 
and a life-plan, with the aid of which he or she can hold 
other impulses in check ; but an unemployed adolescent, 
on the dole and with no experience and no prospect of 
work, has a very poor chance of harmonious emotional 
development. His times are bound to be out of joint. 
He finds a mate, perhaps, before he finds a vocation, and 
before he is trained by work to accept responsibility and 
to consider the rights and needs of others. It is therefore 
no exaggeration to say that the widespread conditions of 
unemployment constitute the most serious environmental 
menace to the full and harmonious development of modern 
youth. The raising of the school-leaving age and even the 
shortening of the hours of the working-week and the 
pensioning off of the oldest workers, which may seem at 
first sight to be a luxury policy, is surely, in the light of the 
psychological facts just reviewed, the minimum provision 
which a civilized society should make to provide the 
environmental conditions necessary for the healthy many- 
sided development of its adolescent population. 



CHAPTER X 


MATURITY 

“ If we wish to scale Mont Blanc or visit a thieves’ kitchen 
in the East End, or go down in a diving-dress or up in a 
balloon, we must be about it while we are still young,” 
says R. L. Stevenson. “ Youth is the time to go flashing 
from one end of the world to the other both in mind and 
body ; to try the manners of different nations ; to hear 
the chimes at midnight ; to see sunrise in town and 
coxmtry ; to be converted at a revival ; to circumnavigate 
the metaphysics, write halting verses, run a mile to see a 
fire, and wait all day long in the Theatre to applaud 
Hemani” ^ 

The view that youth sees the end of plasticity and 
intellectual adventure needs careful examination, for, if 
true, it should have a considerable influence on general 
educational policy and particularly on the importance 
to be assigned to facilities for systematic education after 
maturity. 

There can be little doubt that growth of body usually 
ceases in the middle twenties, and that sexual mattirity is also 
reached before the end of the period of youth. According 
to William James, there is a similar ending of the period of 
mental plasticity. “ Hardly ever,” he says, “ is a language 
learned after twenty spoken without a foreign accent.” Not 
only does it become increasingly difficult with increasing 

^ R. L. Stevenson, Crabbed Age and Youth, 
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age to foim new habits, such as those of speech, which 
involve bodily adjustments ; but, according to James “ the 
period between twenty and thirty is (also) the critical one 
in the formation of intellectual and professional habits,” 
and “ by the age of thirty, the character has set like 
plaster, and will never soften again.” ^ 

Sir John Adams, who was usually an optimist concerning 
human development, accepted this view that at the age of 
25 “ the really fruitful plastic period ends ” ; and he did 
not shirk the resulting practical conclusion. “ The ratio 
between the effort expended and the result produced is so 
unfavourable as compared with what is the case at earlier 
periods that we are discouraged from all attempts at 
systematic education after maturity, unless under the most 
exceptional circumstances.” * Sir Percy Nunn also appears 
to acquiesce in James’s opinion, that in the middle twenties 
“ old fogeydom already lays his hand on most of us, little 
as we may expect it ; there are no more revolutions, but 
only consolidation and humdrum progress along lines 
already fixed.”* 

On the other hand, the striking success of some experi- 
ments in Adult Education would lead us to suppose that 
at least in some cases educability is more lasting than this 
hypothesis of old fogeydom would suggest. The Adult 
Education Committee which reported to the Ministry of 
Reconstruction in 1919, after extended and careful review 
of the various experiments in Adult Education conducted 
by Universities and by voluntary organizations such as 
Adult Schools, the Workers’ Educational Association, 

^ W, James, ’Principles of P^cbology, 1890, Vol. I, pp. 12 1 and 122. 

* J, Adams, The Svoluiton of JEducational Theory^ 1912, pp. 65-6. 

3 T. P. Nunn, Education ; its Data and First Principles^ 1930? P* 170* 
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Women’s Institutes, as well as in the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, came to the conclusion that “ mental growth, 
and therefore the capacity for education, persists to a point 
in life which, while it varies, no doubt, with the characters 
and circumstances of different individuals, is subsequent to 
the end of even the longest period of formal education.” ^ 
It accepted as a fact that could not be seriously questioned 
that “ continuous study is accompanied not merely by a 
growth in knowledge but by a heightening of intellectual 
capacity among men and women of mature years ” ; and 
drew the practical conclusion that “ effort and expenditure 
applied to education may yield an increasing return up to a 
far later age than that to which it has hitherto been devoted 
upon any considerable scale.” ® 

It is unfortunate that there have been fewer scientific 
investigations of the characteristics of maturity than of the 
earlier periods in the life-histories of individuals. The 
one big-scale attempt to measure the intelligence of almost 
2 millions of adults, in connexion with the recruiting of 
officers and soldiers for the American Army * in the War, 
yielded the surprising result that the average mental age 
of the men examined was about 1 3 years. The distribution 
roimd the average was approximately that of the “ normal ” 
frequency curve, and very much the same as the 
distribution of marks in the intelligence tests set in 
the Civil Service examination (Qerical Class) in this 
country. 

Although there were complications in the American 

^ Final Kepori^ x\dult Education Committee, H.M.S O , 1919, p. 77. 

^ Ibid, P* 7 ^* 

3 R. M. Yerkes and C. S. Yoakum, Army Menial Tests. 

^C. Burt, “The Mental Differences between Individuals,” BrtUsh Association 
Keport^ 1923, P* 229. 
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survey of the intelligence of adults, due to racial and lan- 
guage differences, which would perhaps justify a suspension 
of judgment regarding the average mental age of the 
group, there can be little doubt that the Army Tests 
support the view that the average intelligence of adults 
(as measured by such tests) is not superior to that of 
adolescents, and that the age at which the growth of 
intelligence ceases is lower than might have been previously 
expected. The general consensus of modern psychological 
opinion places the upper limit at about i6, though it is 
recognized in some quarters that development probably 
continues to 17 or 1 8 in the case of individuals of superior 
intelligence. 

Professor Godfrey Thomson has expressed some doubt of 
the sixteen-year limit of intelligence, largely on the ground 
of the nature of the tests used. He points out, for example, 
that the Otis Advanced Test measures the work that can 
be done in a certain limited time, and the limit to the score 
is not a limit set by intelligence but by time. He contends 
that other tests for adults which do not involve this time- 
factor are also unsatisfactory because it becomes increasingly 
difficult towards the top end of the age-scale to devise 
questions which are hard enough to show the differences 
which may exist and which are confined to material which 
is the common property of everyone. “ Perhaps the curve 
turns at 16,” he says, “ just because it is impossible to make 
tests which both are hard enough to extend the older 
cleverer subjects and also are confined to common know- 
ledge for their materials.” ^ 

It is significant, however, that the growth-curve of 
ability arrived at by investigators like Richardson, whose 

^ G, H. Thomson, Instinct^ Intdhgence^ and Character^ 1924, p. 223. 
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measurements of intelligence were confined to younger 
subjects and therefore are not influenced by the difiiculties 
to which Thomson refers, also indicates that by ii years a 
level of over 8o per cent, of maturity has been reached 
and that it seems probable by extrapolation that the rate of 
growth of intelligence diminishes to almost vanishing-point 
by 1 8 .^ We must therefore accept the unwelcome con- 
clusion, at least in a negative form, that there is no evidence 
from the use of mental tests to justify a belief that there is 
much (if any) growth of general intelligence in the average 
individual after about i6. Neither, however, is there any 
evidence to suggest that there is any decline of native ability 
during maturity. 

Are there then no real developments in intellectual life 
during maturity ? To draw this conclusion from the limit 
to the growth of intelligence revealed by experiment 
would not only be to misinterpret the meaning of general 
intelligence, but also to misunderstand the essential nature 
of cognition. Professor Spearman’s contribution to mo- 
dern psychological thought is of outstanding importance 
in this connexion. He has shown that the attainment of 
any new knowledge or idea can be analysed into three 
ultimate forms of process. There is, first, the awareness 
which everyone has of his own experience. Secondly, 
there is the power, when two or more ideas are given, to 
cognke relations between them. And, in the third place, 
there is the power, when an idea and an appropriate 
relation are given, to educe the nature of the correlative 
idea.® 

The evidence concerning the “ maturing ” of intelligence 

^ See Chap \T[, Diagram 3, p. 100. 

2 C. Spearman, T/je Nafure of Inielhgme^ 1923, Chaps. IV, V, and VII. 
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undoubtedly points to the conclusion that the thtee neo- 
genetic functions distinguished by Speatman — ot at any 
late, the second and third of them — ^teach their highest 
point at a surprisingly early age, but then retain it untE 
surprisingly late (in Spearman’s opinion until about 8o). 
Age, then, does not appreciably diminish the fundamental 
cognitive powers ; but experience does greatly affect the 
application of these powers to particular cases. The third 
principle of the eduction of the correlative idea obviously 
makes possible transcendence from that which is present 
to that which is past or future. For example, suppose 
that from the idea of the “finite” and the relation of 
“ oppositeness ” an individual educes the conception of 
“ infini ty.” This was not given in experience but is a 
new mental content. It is obvious that the new item 
( infini ty) could only have been generated, provided that 
the other two items (the finite and the relation of opposites) 
had already been acquired. Another individual, of equal 
intelligence with the first, might fail to obtain the original 
idea because he had not had the requisite experience. It 
is, then, true that the application of the power of educing 
correlates may be extended with the growth of experience, 
although that power itself may not increase ^ter the 
adolescent stage. 

One of two kinds of changes iti thought may occur 
with the growth of experience. On the one hand, the 
mastery of an abstract relationship may endow its possessor 
with a new fount of originality. Or, thought may be 
conventionalized and the edudng of new correlates may be 
impeded by past experience. It is only in this second case 
that we are justified in assuming “ old fogeydom.” In the 
first case, origmality and creativeness of mind may actually 
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increase during maturity. Experience of varied relation- 
ships, as well as the requisite native ability, seems to be 
necessary for inventing, constructing, or creating, whether 
in professional life or in fiction, art, science, or philosophy. 
The broadening and deepening of experience, even the 
“ taking of pains ” may be necessary before even the genius 
can produce his “ magnum opus.” 

NXJiiat is true of the genius is probably also true in greater 
or less degree of the majority of adults. Their intelligence 
may not increase after 16, but their special interests develop. 
Whether or not they accumulate knowledge will depend 
on their retentiveness. Some of them will perhaps forget 
as much in one direction as they learn in another; but 
even in this case there is always the possibility that by a 
natural process of selection the knowledge which is re- 
tained will be more closely knit together and the result 
may be an increased power of original thought within 
special fields of experience. 

In some cases, at least, the growth of experience has also 
another effect. Not only are more relationships perceived 
between items of knowledge, but relationships between 
relationships become possible, and the whole or the major 
part of the knowledge possessed falls into a more ordered 
system. New guiding ideas may therefore be generated, 
and a finer perspective may be reached than could ever 
have been attained without the extended experience. 

It has already been pointed out that the cognitive side of 
experience is never separated from, but is always inter- 
related with, the feeling and conative aspects. Any 
developments in the emotional life or in the customary 
activities of an individual may intensify his power of 
thought in particular directions. His special interests and 
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conative drives may mean that he tends to use his intelli- 
gence more in certain fields of experience than in others. 
It is therefore necessary to examine the main changes k 
the emotional and conative aspects of ei^erience which are 
usual during maturity. 

It is generally agreed that as the individual grows older, 
he or she tends to become more capable of degrees of 
emotional response and to be better able to delay a response 
to an appropriate season. Self-pity becomes more re- 
strained and, in general, control of the emotions is increased. 
No doubt there are exceptions — ^men of mature years who 
will be as angry at failing to “ hole a putt ” as they would 
be if they were intentionally assaulted, and women who 
will be hysterical at losing a game and momentarily hardly 
less distressed than they would be at losing a child. But, 
whatever their age, these cannot be regarded as emotionally 
mature. Usually, however, there is a greater power of 
graded response and of inhibition with increasing years. 
The average man or woman of 40 has greater power of 
control of emotions than the average man or woman 
of 30. 

Professor Jime Downey has recently devised tests of 
temperamental qualities, and has recorded the scores in the 
various tests in individual cases in the form of graphs or 
will-profiles.^ The higher integration and the greater 
power of inhibition in adults is suggested from a com- 
parison of their will-profiles with those of adolescents. 
According to Professor Downey, “ the adolescent 
runs high, relatively, on the aggressive traits, such 
as motor impulsion, reaction to contradiction and to 
opposition, but low on such traits as motor inhibition, 

1 See Diagrams 5, 6, and 7, pp. 193-5. 
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flexibility, interest in detail and co-ordination of im- 
pulses.” ^ 

In addition to this general difference with increasing age, 
there are also special differences due to the flowing of energy 
in maturity along channels largely determined by the 
characteristic developments of adolescence. The major 
adjustments of youth — ^the finding of a vocation and of 
economic and psychological independence, the develop- 
ment of a hetero-sexual attitude and the broadening of 
social emotions, and lastly the finding of a philosophy of 
life and the acceptance of a relatively consistent ethical 
code — are usually not completed by the early or even the 
middle twenties. The emotional developments characteristic 
of adolescence may be regarded as essentially an orientation 
of the feelings away from the self and towards other 
individuals and groups. Willoughby’s definition of emo- 
tional maturity as “ release from egocentrism, the achieve- 
ment of socialized impulses, of insight,” seems therefore 
to be generally justified.- 

Emotional maturity is much more influenced by training 
and circumstances than any other phase of development, 
and consequently any one or all of the adjustments char- 
acteristic of adolescence may be delayed long after the 
time when physical maturity is reached. Even in cases 
where the emotional adjustments are relatively complete 
in adolescence, the new experiences and responsi- 
bilities resulting therefrom naturally fall into the period of 
maturity. 

Suppose that an individual succeeds in finding a job or 


^ J. Downey, T&e Wtll-Temperammt and Its Testing, 1924, p 256 
»R. R. Willoughby, “A Scale of Emotional Maturity/’ Journal of Social Psj/cho^ 
iogy* 1932, p. 4- 
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entering a profession before the end of the period of youth, 
and leaves home for the fulfilment of his task. He will 
still have much to learn concerning his work, and may 
continue his technical training into maturity, and thus 
develop new interests and understanding through the 
practice of his vocation. In his leisure, he may decide to 
take up new games, hobbies, and forms of recreation, which 
on account of economic or other circumstances may not 
have been possible to him earlier in his history. Even 
if he is fortunate enough to be self-supporting, he 
will not immediately gain complete psychological in- 
dependence, but will continue to accept the family 
views on certain questions. In the majority of cases 
“vocational” development continues well into maturity 
— ^through continued training, through the actual shoulder- 
ing of more and more responsible work, and through 
active membership of a Trade Union or professional 
organization. 

The same general principle holds in regard to the second 
adjustment. A girl may fall in love once or many times 
during adolescence ; but marriage, the making of a home, 
the gaining of psychological independence of her parents, 
the adjustment of her behaviour to that of her husband 
(which may involve much “ give and take ”), the bearing 
of children and the fulfilling of the responsibilities of par- 
enthood come later during maturity. Similarly, an indi- 
vidual may become interested in social problems during 
youth ; but it is only in maturity that he or she will be 
called upon to fulfil the practical responsibilities of 
citizenship and to take an active and responsible part 
in local government and in national and international 
politics. 
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The thiid great change characteristic of adolescence is 
the appearance or intensification of religious emotions, 
leading to some measure of adjustment to the spiritual 
universe. Even if this adjustment is relatively complete 
in youth, and the individual joins some religious orgamza- 
tion which suits his particular needs, this is obviously not 
the end of this line of development. 

During maturity, the experiences which crowd in upon 
an individual through his work and leisure interests, per- 
haps through falling in love or through parental and other 
social responsibilities, make further modification of per- 
spective inevitable. For example, the experience of active 
war service had profound effects on the philosophies and 
ethical codes not only of xmstable adolescents but also of 
mature men. In some cases it led to a loss of faith in the 
existence either of God or of any kind of spiritual order. 
In others it led, apparently, to an “ exaltation ” of the 
spirit over the body. In support of this contention, 
Dorrie quotes the words of a Highland officer, after years 
of war, who wrote, “ Truth is come contenting us, and our 
eyes are clear.” ^ Indeed, it seems that any new experience 
may contribute something vital to an individual’s philo- 
sophy. 

“ Just when we are safest, there’s a sunset-touch, 

A fancy from a flower-bell, some one’s death, 

A chorus-ending from Euripides — 

And that’s enough for fifty hopes and fears 
As old and new at once as Nature’s self, 

To rap and knock and enter in our soul, 

Take hands and dance there, a fantastic ring, 

Round the ancient idol, on his base again, — 

The grand Perhaps I ” * 

1 C. O. G. Dome, “The Education of the Soldier,” Journal of Adult Educaiicn^ 
September 1927. 

^ R. Browning, Bishop Blougram's Apology, 
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The experiences of mystics, although no doubt they are 
in a minority, have been described in many cases in great 
detail ; and the records serve to show how profound may 
be the developments of spiritual life during maturity. 
Starbuck has emphasized the “ conversions ” which take 
place during adolescence ^ ; but it is a false simplification to 
suppose that conversion is solely an “ adolescent pheno- 
menon.” The history of mystics goes to show that in 
some cases there are much later conversions, frequently 
at about 30 years of age. St. Paul, St. Augustine, St. 
Ignatius, St. Teresa, and Tolstoy, fall into this group. 
Pascal seems to have experienced two conversions, one 
at 23 of the usual adolescent kind, and a second 
mystical conversion at 31.* According to von Hiigel, 
something of this kind is not unusual, for there are 
two crises of the soul ; first when it adds speculation 
to institutionalism, and second, when it adds mysticism to 
both.® 

Mystical conversion is frequently initiated by sudden 
illumination, like that of St. Paul on his way to Damascus. 
Afterwards “an enhanced vitality, a wonderful sense of 
power and joyful apprehension as towards worlds before 
ignored or unknown, floods the consciousness. Life is 
raised to a higher degree of tension than ever before ; and 
therefore to a higher perception of Reality.” * 

Even after conversion, mystics are agreed that there are 
many stages of growth in the “ long viaticum of ascent ” 
before the final stage of Union with God. The three chief 
stages usually recognized are the purgative life, the illumina- 

1 See pp. 152-3, 

® R. H. Thouless, A.n Introduction to the Psychology ofP^Ugion, 1925, pp. 207-1 

3 Baron von Hugel, The Mystical Element in Religion, 1909, Chap, 11. 

■*E. Underhill, The Mystic Way, 1913, p. 50. 
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tive life, and the unitive life.^ The first stage necessarily 
involves self-discipline, for “without holiness no man 
may see the Lord.” It may be long continued. In St. 
Paul’s case, there appear to have been from ten to twelve 
years of inconspicuous work — a severe discipline for one 
with his outstanding gifts — ^between the vision on the way 
to Damascus and the setting out on his great missionary 
journeys. In the second stage, the struggle is transferred 
to the inner life ; and it is only in the last stage that there is 
Union or complete harmony with the Divine. As the 
individual walks the mystic way he experiences not only 
the “ blessed ” illumination promised to the “ pure in 
heart,” but also the “ dark night of the soul.” The goal 
of Union remains ever in the future. Thus St. Paul ac- 
knowledges after a long period of work and contemplation, 
“ I coimt not myself to have apprehended : but this 
one thing I do, ... I press toward the mark for the prize 
of the high calling of God.” ® Similarly, St. Augustine 
looks to the future. “ My life shall be a real life, being 
wholly full of Thee.”* The religion of a mystic is 
not a closed system of fixed beliefs and ritual, but a new 
series of profoimd experiences, an adventure after the 
unattainable, “ a lift-up of his nature to new levels of 
life.” 

The explanation of mystical conversion suggested by 
Dr. Thouless is that it is “ the redirection of the whole 
libido into the religious sentiment ” ^ ; in other words, the 
religious sublimation of the entire instinctive nature. How- 
ever we may evaluate mysticism, the records of the 

R. Inge, Chrtsttan Mysticism, 1899, pp. 9-21. 

®Plul. Ill, 13, 14. 

3 St. Augustine, Confessions, Bk. X, Cap. 28 

*R. H. Thouless, An Introduction to the Psychology of Religion, 1923, p. 213. 
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experiences of mystics provide ample evidence of the main 
psychological fact that in the case of this minority of human 
beings there are developments during maturity which ate 
even greater than any recorded of adolescents. The mind 
seems to go back again into the melting-pot, and there 
results a “ new creature.” Miss Evelyn Underhill describes 
the true mystic as “ the adolescent of the Infinite.” “ From 
first to last,” she says, “ he exhibits all the characteristics 
of youth ; never loses — as that arrested thing the normal 
adult must — ^the freshness of his reactions on the world. 
He has the spontaneity, the responsiveness, the instability 
of youth; experiences all its struggles and astonish- 
ments. He is swept by exalted feeling, is capable of ideal 
vision and quixotic adventure ; there is ‘ colour in his 
soul ^ 

If there were at our disposal detailed records of the 
experiences of “ normal adults ” as well as of saints and 
mystics, it is probable that the majority of them would 
indicate considerable possibilities of development in per- 
fecting one or more of the three major adjustments begun 
in the earlier period of adolescence. Some are able to 
grow in all three directions. Through the intelligent 
practice of a vocation and the right use of leisure, through 
the responsibilities of parenthood and/or of citizenship, 
and through the practice of prayer and worsldp and the 
acceptance of some responsibility within a religious or- 
ganization or, even more fundamental, through real 
attempts to go forward in the spirit of love, any individual 
may learn, with increasing age, to live more abundantly. 
In this case, there will continue to be an enrichment of 
personality in and through maturity. Old fogeydom may 

^ E, Underhill, The Mysttc Way^ I9i3» p. 49. 
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thus turn out to be merely arrested development, due 
either to a lack of creative energy within, or to an in- 
appropriate environment without. 

An environment is inadequate for an adult if it fails to 
provide him or her with work, with those opportunities 
for recreation and education which make a balanced life 
possible, and with freedom and social and moral responsi- 
bility. Plato defined a slave as “ one who accepts from 
another the purposes which control his conduct.” It is 
obvious that this condition may obtain even where there 
is no slavery in the legal sense ; and, where it exists, it will 
almost certainly arrest the development of adults forced 
to live under it. 

The adjustments which are characteristic of youth should 
then be perfected in maturity through a faithful perform- 
ance of the work of life and the duties of membership of a 
civdiaed community. In all cases where this is successfully 
accomplished, there will result wisdom, the fruit of a 
balanced many-sided development. In a few cases, a new 
and higher level of life may become possible through 
adjustment to another order of Reality. Both the prac- 
tically-minded man of affairs and the mystic, “ straining up 
into the blue,” will, however, have a common achievement, 
if they attain full humanity. They will have learned to 
put into practice some ethical code. The main difference 
between them is that the morality of the former tends to be 
“ a closed system ” of fixed rules, while that of the latter 
remains “ open,” being of the spirit rather than of the letter. 
This is the inner meaning of the antithesis between the old 
morality of the law and the commandments, and the 
Christian principle of love, which can replace and fulfil all 
the commandments. 
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“ This is My commandment. That ye love one another, as 
I have loved you.” ^ 

“ God is love ; and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in 
God, and God in him.” ® 

i Gospel according to St. John xv. 12. 

* I John iv. 16. 



CHAPTER XI 


VARIETIES OF INDIVIDUALS 

“ From all enumerations of the brethren, from all that 
reduces them to an average or adds them up into a mass, 
from all statistics of the saved and lost, from all Govern- 
ment returns of virtue and vice, from all that measures our 
happiness iu solid blocks or weighs it in tons avoirdupois 
— ^good Lord, deliver us ; and help us to know each son of 
man not by his number but by his Name.” ^ In this 
humanist prayer, Dr. L. P. Jacks expresses a very real fear 
that the application of scientific methods of enquiry to the 
study of human beings will tend to level up, or more 
accurately to level down, their differences, and will conse- 
quently veil tiie rich individualities of which account must 
be taken in any endeavour towards mutual understanding 
and fellowship. Such an anxiety is a natural response 
to the general tendencies of nineteenth-century science 
which seemed to be “ destined to tread the world 
into a paste and thereof make a smooth uniform mould, 
whereon to plant its flag.” It is perhaps also justified in 
respect to the twentieth-century use of statistical methods 
in the social sciences, and particularly in economics and 
educational administration. But to the psychologist, the 
individual is the natural unit of study ; and it is therefore 
not surprising to find that the branch of psychology which 
is specially concerned with individual differences is already 

1 L P. Jacks, ¥rom the Human End^ 1918, p. 3, 
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sufficiently developed to be of the greatest service to 
education. The truth is that the more psychologists have 
probed into the behaviour and mental experiences of 
individuals, the more differences have been revealed and 
the more the uniqueness of each individual has been 
emphasized. 

Children, especially twins, have sometimes been de- 
scribed as being “ as alike as two peas.” It is probable 
that even two peas would not appear to an observer to be 
alike were it not for the limitations of his unaided powers 
of perception and his tendency to attend only to that which 
is likely to be of practical use to him in his life of action. 
It is only in exceptional circumstances that a man needs to 
adjust himself to individual peas. Usually, in his ordinary 
dealings with them — ^ingrowing, measuring, selhng, buying, 
cooking, or eating them — ^he acts on them in the mass, and 
is therefore only concerned with their average, or common, 
characteristics of age, size, shape, hardness, or taste. But 
in adjusting himself to other human beings, his problem 
from the outset is very different. No two human beings 
are exactly alike ; and what is more, it will be of the greatest 
practical use to him to notice the differences that exist, in 
order to adjust himself more accurately to his fellows and 
thus to learn to co-operate with them in work and play. 

Even the yoimg child quickly learns to notice those 
differences in the behaviour of the members of his imme- 
diate drde which he can most easily exploit. Before he 
has sufficient command of language to describe their 
characteristics he will react to tiiem for his own ends. 
Lying awake in his pram in the garden, he may respond to 
two sets of footsteps in two quite different ways. Hearing 
the first, he will remain contentedly quiet ; in response to 
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the second, he may set up a yell and virtually demand to be 
taken up. He reacts differently because of past experi- 
ences, which have already taught him that in the one case, 
though not in the other, the expenditure of energy is likely 
to be worth while. Similarly, men of affairs, whose busi- 
ness it is to control and use the services of many kinds of 
people, usually develop more than ordinary powers of 
perceiving individual characteristics ; for their success 
depends largely on their insight in this direction. It is, 
however, no exaggeration to say that the modern psy- 
chologist’s use of scientific methods of enquiry has already 
revealed differences between individuals, hitherto tm- 
dreamed of by men of affairs or even by novelists or 
philosophers. 

Reference has already been made to certain differences in 
colour-perception which have been discovered amongst 
ordinary people.^ Such differences may be due to pecu- 
liarities in the sense-organs and may therefore have a 
physical basis ; but there are equally striking differences in 
memory, imagination, abstract thought, and in the many 
other mental processes which have been distinguished. 
For example, even when the same simple terms m a common 
language are used by several persons, it does not follow 
that the accompanying mental processes are identical. 
There are some individuals who make much use of imagery 
in thinking ; while others seem to proceed more abstractly 
with few accompanying non-verbal images. Some recall 
a past experience mainly in terms of sight ; others in terms 
of hearing ; and others use much kinaesthetic imagery. It 
is recorded of Zola, the novelist, that he frequently used a 
very exceptional method of recall, remembering the past 

^ See Chap. I, pp. 16-7. 
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largely in terms of smell. Thus the same word, say 
Autumn, may be used with different shades of meaning 
by individuals, who can communicate with one another 
by means of a common language : and to one this meaning 
may be accompanied by a vivid visual image of red, brown, 
and yellow autumn colourings ; to another, the recollec- 
tion of darkening days may lead to a revival of a feeling of 
depression (an organic image) ; and in a case like Zola’s 
there may be the remembrance of the smells of decaying 
leaves and damp earth. Some may have several accompany- 
ing images ; others may concentrate on the essential 
meaning of the term, and their thinking in this connexion 
may be entirely devoid of imagery. Yet there is a modi- 
cum of common meaning in their experiences sufficient for 
the purposes of ordinary communication. 

Jaensch and the Marburg School of psychologists have 
recently subjected to systematic investigation the visual 
imagery of children,^ and have been led to recognize the 
presence in the thinking of some individuals, of eideticvi'&xaX 
imagery, which differs from ordinary memory imagery in 
that it seems to have a pseudo-perceptual character. The 
eidetic image is localized in space and seems to require the 
same kind of fixation and eye-movements to get a better 
look at its details, which is necessary in an actual process 
of seeing. It is superior in dearness and in richness of 
detail as compared with the memory image. Some children 
and most adults are entirely devoid of eidetic imagery, 
and others have it in a marked degree ; and there appear 
not only to be age, but also to be racial, differences in 
regard to the frequency of its occurrence. 

^ H. Kliiver, “Eidetic Imagery,” Handbook of Child I*sychoIogy^ ed. by Murchison, 
Chap. XVn. 
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The most remarkable advances in the study of individual 
differences in recent years have, however, been due to the 
use of psychological tests and to the development of 
methods of measuring different aspects of personality. In 
the past, although certain types of people have been 
relatively successful in estimating roughly the mental 
qualities of their associates, the only serious attempt which 
has been made to assess objectively the attainments of 
individuals has been by the unreliable method of examina- 
tions. It is fortunately true that examioations are being 
rapidly improved in at least two directions, both by 
attempts to eliminate errors arising from differing standards 
used by different examiners, and also by the checking of 
results and the counteracting of the effects of difficult papers 
by the consideration of distribution curves and the use of 
other refined statistical methods. The fundamental diffi- 
culty, however, remains — ^namely, that even a scientifically 
conducted examination measures a hotch-potch of factors, 
which are associated under relatively artificial conditions. 
The knowledge which the candidate shows himself to 
possess may be of a most temporary character, and in any 
case is partly dependent on his environment and on the 
ways in which he has been taught, and only partly on his 
own efforts and his intelligence and special abilities. Then 
his physical constitution, and particularly his liability to 
fatigue and nerve strain, the precise state of his health at 
the time of the examination, his powers of concentration 
and of persistent effort, his fluency in expressing himself 
in language, and even certain temperamental qualities may 
affect the result. Environmental conditions, physique (both 
native and acquired), intelligence, knowledge, special 
abilities, temperament, and character are all involved ; and 
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any one of these or any temporary condition aflFecting the 
functioning of the individual’s mind may skew the result 
for or against the candidate. 

The modem psychologist tries to consider and to meas- 
ure the various traits separately. He is specially interested 
in the inborn characteristics of the -individual, such as his 
native psycho-physical constitution, his general intelligence 
and special abilities, and his temperament. These are 
fundamental to the understanding of his attainments — ^his 
knowledge, skill, habits, interests, sentiments, and character. 

The practical advantage of considering separately the 
physical, intellectual, and emotional characteristics of in- 
dividuals must not, however, blind us to the tmth that 
these aspects are actually, interwoven and related in the 
functioning of real persons. We must be on our guard 
against making the mistake of some American psychologists, 
who seem to regard intelligence and temperament, and 
even “ motility, self-expression, and sociability,” as so 
many dimensions of a personality, just as the length, 
breadth, and height are dimensions of a brick. They 
appear to believe that if only all these qualities could be 
separately measured, the results in any particular case 
would define the individual. 

The. question naturally arises : Are the different aspects 
of personality usually distinguished independent of one 
another ? Even the dimensions of a brick cannot be used 
to define the size without regard to the angular relationship 
that exists between them. StiU less easily can it be assumed 
that the “ dimensions ” of personality are independent of 
one another. Who would venture to affitm that the will- 
power or the emotionahty of an individual does not modify, 
or give a distinctive flavour to, the functioning of his 
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intelligence ? Surely, the various aspects of a person have 
to be grasped in their relationship to one another, if a 
reasonably adequate interpretation is ever to be reached. 

The spatial dimensions of a brick, however accurately 
determined, obviously give no information concerning its 
non-spatial properties, such as its colour, hardness, or 
chemical composition. Similarly, the measurement of a 
person’s intelligence or educational attainments, at a par- 
ticular time, represents the defining of a cross-cut in his, 
personality — important, no doubt, for understanding him, 
but needing to be supplemented not only by other measure- 
ments, but also by an appreciation of the drives and 
objectives, or, as Adler would term it, the “ life-line,” of 
the individual. It is only in relation to the general direc- 
tion of the individual’s life-history that the measurements 
of his mental traits can be adequately interpreted. “ Every 
psychic phenomenon,” says Adler, “ if it is to give us any 
understanding of a person, can only be grasped and under- 
stood, if regarded as a preparation for some goal.” ^ 

Obviously, to be successful, the educator needs to obtain 
a synthetic view of each individual ; and to guard at all 
costs against dogmatizing too soon about anything so 
intricate and creative as a living person. But this must not 
be interpreted to mean that the scientific knowledge of 
individual differences which is slowly accumulating through 
mental measurements is without significance for education. 
Improvements both in organization and in methods of 
education will xmdoubtedly come m the near future through 
the increased understanding of individual variations and 
especially of those differences which seem to determine the 
educability of individuals. 

^ A. Adler, The TracUce and Theory of Individual Psychology, 1924, p 4, 
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The diflFerences which appear to be fundamental are not 
those which arise from accidental circumstances, but ate 
differences in native ability and in inherited constitution. 
Whether a child is born into a rich or poor home, whether 
he has attended a good or an inferior school, does not 
determine his power to respond to further educational 
opportunities. The difficulties which he may encounter 
through his poor home or school are not insurmountable 
if only he has sufficient native talent, a strong enough 
desire to reach his goal, and suitable educational oppor- 
tunities. But if he has some congenital defect of mind 
or body, which cannot be remedied, then he may fail to 
respond to his opportunities, however fortunate his out- 
ward conditions may be. What is true of the two extremes 
is true also of the whole range of variations. In endeavour- 
ing to psychologize education — that is, to adjust it more 
exactly to the needs of individuals — it is these native 
diflFerences which are fundamental and which must there- 
fore be further considered in some detail. 



CHAPTER XII 


VARIATIONS IN NATIVE CHARACTERISTICS 

Physique 

In mass feeding and physical training experiments, it is 
sometimes forgotten that there are different constitutional 
types that need different conditions for health and effici- 
ency. Whatever may be the average of any kind of physi- 
cal measurement (such as height, weight, vital capacity) 
for a particular age, there will of course be wide deviations 
from that average. Some of these may be due to environ- 
mental conditions. For example, Woolley^ discovered, 
by means of long-continued and accurate measurements, 
that children who remain at school from 14 to 18 were 
superior at each stage to children who went to work at 14 — 
in height, weight, and especially in vital capacity and 
strength. The differences observed in this case were due 
apparently to the more appropriate environment, during 
a growing period, of the one group as compared with the 
other. There are, however, also native differences, which 
cannot be regarded as caused by the environment. For 
example, there are children of stocky build (sometimes 
called the pyknic t3^e) and there are children who even in 
health are long and slender (the asthenic type) ; and these 
vary in tlieir needs and in their susceptibility to different 
diseases. 

Whether the different constitutional types usually re- 

1 H. T. ^X^oolley, An Experimental Study of Children^ 1926, Chap. V. 
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cognized ^ are associated with particular mental qualities 
or not, is an interesting matter for speculation. Shake- 
speare makes Julius Cassar accept the hypothesis of such a 
relationship : 

Let me have men about me that are fat ; 

Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o* nights : 

Yond’ Cassius has a lean and hungry look; 

He thinks too much: such men are dangerous.” 

Kretschmer’s work on this question, though highly 
technical, has a certain general interest. He recorded the 
physical measurements of a large number of patients in a 
mental hospital, and he noticed a relationship between 
the physical type and the particular kind of mental disease 
from which the patient was suffering. This led him to 
measure ordinary individuals, and he found evidence of a 
similar relationship between physique and temperament. 
For example, on his theory, individuals of the pyloiic type 
tend to be impulsive and sociable, whereas the asthenic 
are more reflective and less sociable. Such researches are 
too near their beginning to be of direct use to education, 
but they serve to remind us that even in “ milk feeding ” 
schemes it is unwise to assume that children are “ as alike 
as two peas.” There are constitutional differences which 
should be respected. 

Of all the physical influences studied in recent years the 
most striking in their effects on mental qualities are the 
glands of internal secretion. Thyroid insufficiency, for 
example, produces a particular kind of imbecility, which, 
it is believed, can be alleviated by the administering of 
certain glandular extracts. On the other hand, thyroid 

1 See H. A. Harris, The Primary School, Appendix 11 , p. 243. 

2 E. Kretschmer, Plysiqm and Character, tr. Sprott, 1925. 
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excess may heighten emotional reactions, making generally 
for nervous irritability. Most of the changes characteristic 
of early adolescence, such as sexual developments, seem to 
be related to glandular changes. Although there is need 
for much further research before any high degree of cer- 
tainty can be assumed, it seems not improbable that 
individual differences in these impulses are associated with 
differences in internal secretions. 

There are other differences in bodily organization which 
profoundly affect development and of which account 
should be taken in educational planning. If an individual is 
deficient in one or more of the special senses (for example, 
sight or hearing) his education presents a special problem, 
namely, that of training some other sense or senses to 
function as a substitute for the missing one. Even if more 
than one avenue of sense-experience is closed, as was the 
case with Helen Keller, who was both blind and deaf, it 
is stUl possible for the higher thought-processes to develop, 
and for the many-sided personaUty to mature. The work 
of the educator in devising appropriate methods of teaching 
when faced with such difficulties was, however, almost as 
remarkable as the achievement of Helen Keller herself. 

In less extreme cases, where sense-organs function im- 
perfectly, it is important that the defect should be dis- 
covered, and if possible remedied without delay, so that 
the individual does not lose valuable opportunities for 
learning, and — equally important — does not lose confidence 
in his own powers. 

Children who differ seriously from the normal in respect 
of one sense need special educational provision, not only so 
that alternative avenues of gaining experience may be 
widened, but also in order that they may be saved from 
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developing such feelings of inferiority that irreparable 
damage may be done to their whole personalities. Any 
marked inferiority in physique, such as extreme smallness 
or ugliness, organ inferiority of any kmd, or speech defects, 
may similarly give rise to serious diflBculties in the emo- 
tional development of the individual. There may arise an 
inferiority complex, which seeks easy compensations and 
specious satisfactions, and prevents actual accomplishment 
by hard work. Curative treatment by a prop^ly qualified 
psychiatrist may be necessary in such a case, in order that 
the individual may be enabled to adjust himself to the real 
world and to utilize fully his educational opportunities. 

General Intelligence 

The native characteristic which most profoundly affects 
an individual’s educability is his general intelligence, or 
his capacity to solve problems and to deal effectively with 
new situations. Long before the development of modern 
methods of measuring intelligence, it was generally re- 
cognized that there are children who are clever and quick 
to learn, while there are others who are stupid and slow j 
and that there are people who are so inefficient and dull as 
to need special treatment. In early English legal docu- 
ments, for example, one type of inefficient who was clearly 
recognized was the fool ‘ who hath no understanding 
from his nativity.” More recently a Royal Commission 
defined a feeble-minded person as “ one who is incapable, 
because of mental defect existing from birth or from an 
early age, (a) of competing on equal terms with his normal 
fellows, and ib) of managing himself or his affairs with 
ordinary prudence.” The vagueness of this definition has 
had curious practical results. Experts disagree in regard 
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to the ptoportion of the total population who are feeble- 
minded ; some placing it as high as one in twenty and some 
as low as one in five hundred. 

Binet’s early attempts to measure intelligence arose out 
of this problem, and were undertaken with a view to dis- 
covering, by objective methods, the feeble-minded children 
who needed special treatment. The chief initial difficulty 
which confronted him was that of finding an appropriate 
unit of measurement ; and the originality of his solution 
of this problem was remarkable and has had far-reaching 
consequences. He conceived of an age-scak. With Simon, 
he devised groups of tests of great variety (including 
vocabulary, memory, arithmetical and other reasoning, 
carrying out instructions, definition, and comprehension 
questions). He tried these in standardized forms on 
large numbers of children of different ages. If a clear, 
though not a large, majority of the children of an age-group 
were able to respond correctly to a test, it was regarded as 
suitable for that age. In this way, series of tests of in- 
creasing difficulty were devised, such that those tests allotted 
to any age were appropriate for the average child of that age. 

The tests were not meant to be tests of knowledge. 
For example, if an individual is told that Julius Caesar 
conducted three military campaigns, on one of which he 
visited Great Britain, and is then asked “ Which was it ? ” 
the question is a test of his knowledge. But if he is told 
that a man made three journeys to America, on one of which 
he died, and is then asked “ Which was it ? ” the question 
is a test of power to see the point. Intelligence tests are of 
this second type. They may imply the possession of cer- 
tain knowledge, but oiily of that which the average child 
of the age for which the problem is devised might be 
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expected to have picked up casually, whatevet his educa- 
tional facilities may have been. In a particular instance, 
the requisite knowledge may be missing ; and that is why 
the result of a single test is never regarded as significant 
in itself. But by the use of a large number of tests Binet 
believed that this difficulty could be eliminated, and the 
mental age of the mdividual could be estimated. 

Suppose a child of 8 were examined and succeeded in 
passing all the tests for 7 and 8 years, together with some 
assigned to 9, 10, and ii years. His score might indicate 
a mental age of 10. His intelligence quotient (I.Q.) would 
be found by dividing his mental age (10) by his chrono- 
logical age (8) and expressing the fraction as a percentage 
(125). It has been discovered that this quotient remains 
practically constant with increasing age until the maturing 
of Intelligence, and appears to be a fahrly accurate measure 
of the innate general ability of the individual. 

The original Binet-Simon tests have been modified, the 
most important of this type now in use being the Stanford 
Revision by Terman and the modifications to suit English 
children by Professor Cyril Burt. Other important develop- 
ments in intelligence-testing have occurred more recently, 
such as the use of performance tests (where the problems 
are such that they must be solved in action and not in 
language) and of g-oup tests (where the tests are such that 
they can be simultaneously administered to a group under 
examination conditions). 

Standardized intelligence tests have now been extensively 
used to discover the range of variations in native ability 
which occur in large unselected groups. For example, 
in America Professor Terman has examined nearly one 

^ L. M* Terman, The Measurement of Intelligence^ ^^9^9* 
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thousand boys and girls of various ages by the aid of the 
Stanford Revision tests. Professor Cyril Burt^ has meas- 
ured the intelligence of about three thousand Elementary 
and Special School children in London and Liverpool. 
Richardson* has conducted a similar survey of all the 
children in the town of Blackburn over the age of 6 and 
under the age of 14, in attendance on a particular day in all 
Secondary, Elementary and Central, Private and Special 
Schools in the borough. Professor Godfrey Thomson ® 
made a survey of more than two thousand ii -year-old 
children in Northumberland ; and more recently (1933) the 
whole of one age-group (ii years), approximately 100,000 
children, throughout Scotland have been surveyed imder the 
direction of the Scottish Council for Research in Education. 

This extensive use of standardized intelligence tests has 
revealed the continuity of variations in intelligence. There 
are no types, but there is a very wide range of variation 
without a break, from below 25 per cent. I.Q. to about 
180 per cent. It is not a case of clever and dull children, 
or of defective and normal, but of all degrees of ability 
from the genius and the very superior to the imbeciles 
and idiots. 

The range of variations in general intelligence has proved 
to be much wider than would have been expected by the 
consideration of school achievements. Professor Burt 
tested his subjects for educational attainments as well as 
for intelligence. By comparison of the results in the two 
cases he concluded that, whereas the children slightly 
below or above the average tend to be drawn by their 

1 C. Burt, Menial and Scholastic Tests, 1921. 

* C. A. Richardson, “ The Growth and Variability of Intelligence,” Brtitsh 
Journal of Bsycbology, Monograph Supplement, 1955. 

3 G. H. Thomson, Brtitsh Jotcrnal of Psychology, Vol. XII, pp. 201-22. 
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DEVIATION FROM AVERAGE 


Diagram 4. Distribution according to General In- 
telligence OF Children of ordinary Elementary and 
Special M.D. Schools (after Burt) A 

training nearer the average educationally, those who are 
very much retarded mentally are still more retarded educa- 
tionally, and those much above the average (I.Q. over 115) 
are deprived by their training of more than one-half their 
advancement educationally.® 

The existing educational system in this country is, then, 
very imperfectly adjusted to meet the needs of the great 

1 Reproduced by permission of Dr. Cyril Burt from Mental and Scholastic Tests 
(P. S. King & Son, Ltd.). 

2 C. Burt, Mental and Scholastic Tesis^ 1921, pp. 176-8. 
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variety of native ability indicated in intelligence surveys. 
In particular, the problem of the education of children of 
high intellectual ability has not yet received adequate con- 
sideration. It may be argued that to make these superior 
children go slowly is good for them physically. Recent 
scientific researches, however, go to show that mentally 
superior children tend also to be superior in physique. 
Baldwin and Terman and Hollingworth ^ found that highly 
gifted children were on an average taller, heavier, had 
larger heads (though only in proportion to their greater 
size of body), greater strength, and more than average 
health, and were slightly more advanced as regards anatom- 
ical and physiological maturity at an earlier age than the 
average. As a class, mentally superior children do not 
need the special protection advocated, though, of course, 
there are individual exceptions. They do need to have to 
face difficulties and to be sometimes at full stretch. The 
primrose path along wliich they are encouraged to walk, 
under the present organization of education, is more likely 
to lead to character disaster than to the goal of wisdom, 
which comes from a balanced many-sided development. 

It should be noticed that the wide range of variations in 
I.Q.s constitutes a more serious educational problem as 
children grow older. Excluding mentally defective chil- 
dren, the range of variations likely to be met with in ordinary 
schools might be regarded as extending from about 66 per 
cent, to over 140 per cent. For a group of children of 
chronological age 6, this means that training has to be 
adjusted to a range of mental ages from 4 to 8 or 9 (that is, 
four or five “ annual ” grades). When these same children 
reach 12 years of age, assuming that their I.Q.s remain 

i L. S. Hollingworth, Gtfted Cbtldrm^ Chap. 
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constant, the range of mental ages to be provided for will 
have increased to eight or nine “ annual ” grades (that is, 
there may be children ofthemntal&gc of 8, 9, 10, ii, 12, 13, 
14,’ 13, and 16 years among the 12-year-olds). 

Special Abilities 

There are certain special abilities which do not appear 
to correlate closely with general intelligence. They may 
be found in high degree with almost any level of general 
intelligence. The chief of these are musical ability, repre- 
sentative drawing, and mechanical ability. 

Seashore has made a detailed investigation of musical 
talent and has standardized scales for measuring sensitivity 
to pitch, intensity, time, consonance and rhythm, and 
tonal memory.! These elements seem to be independent 
variables, the outstanding musician apparently combining 
them in high degrees of excellence. Although musical 
ability is thus highly specialized, it is very doubtful whether 
real distinction m music can be attained by individuals of 
low general intelligence. 

Similarly, ability in representative drawing seems to be 
independent of general intelligence, and many illustrations 
could be given where the attempts of highly intelligent 
individuals, even of University professors, to reproduce an 
object on paper compare unfavourably with the products 
of individuals of low intelligence and even of mental 
defectives.® 

Stenquist® has found by using tests of ability to put 
together parts of simple mechanisms (such as a mouse-trap 

• C. E. Seashore, Tie Psychology of Musical Talent, 1919. 

•For illustrations, see Hollingworth, Gif ted Children, 1926, pp. 208-9. 

• j. L. Stenquist, Assembht^ Tests, 1921. 
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or an electric bell) that there is no close connexion between 
success in such tests and general intelligence. The ability 
to assemble simple mechanisms is by no means always 
found in large measure in bright children, while -dull 
children sometimes succeed well at it. 

The importance of discovering and training such special 
abilities is surely obvious, for if there is one thing that a 
child can do supremely well or very much better than it 
can do anything else, its recognition may be absolutely 
necessary in encouraging self-respect and may therefore be 
crucial to the child’s general education. It is very doubtful 
whether in existing methods of selecting children for con- 
tinued education we have sufficiently recognized these 
special abilities. 


Temperament 

Physique, intelligence, and special abilities are not the 
only native characteristics which contribute to an indi- 
vidual’s success or failure, either in school or in life. Per- 
sistency, strength of will, power of work or enthusiasm 
for a cause may enable one individual to achieve more than 
another of greater intelligence but with more serious 
temperamental defects. 

For the sake of clearness, temperament should be dis- 
tinguished from character, just as intelligence was dis- 
tinguished from educational attainments. Temperament 
is usually regarded as the innate constitution of the feelings, 
and conational drives, whereas character is acquired, the 
result of the individual’s own efforts and of the training 
which he has received. The classical division of tempera- 
ments into sanguine, melancholic, choleric, and phlegmatic, 
did not refer to qualities for which the individual could be 
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held lesponsible, but to inborn differences — ^the bases on 
which character had to be built. 

As might be expected, the methods of diagnosing 
temperaments are at present in a much more experimental 
stage than the methods of measuring intelligence. Pro- 
fessor June Downey ^ has invented handwriting tests 
which she claims indicate wUl-temperament. There are 
three groups of tests, each consisting of four tests. The 
first group measures ease and fluency of reaction ; the 
second, force of reaction or resistance to opposition ; and 
the third, precision and carefulness of reaction. Graphs or 
will-profiles, plotted on the basis of these tests, and of 
which illustrations are given in diagrams 5, 6, and 7, -in- 
dicate three chief characteristic patterns — ^namely, the 
ready flexible type (diagram 5), the wilful aggressive type 
(diagram 6), and the deliberate type (diagram 7). The 
total scores are also significant, leaders and eminent persons 
apparently having high totals. 

By testing entrance scholarship examination candidates 
with the Downey tests as well as with Intelligence tests, 
and comparing the results with achievements in written 
examinations. Dr. D. W. Oates * has shown that there is a 
closer correlation between success in written examinations 
and the scores in the Will-temperament tests than in the 
Intelligence tests. This suggests that, as might have been 
expected, the qualities tested by Downey, such as persever- 
ance, freedom from inertia, and control are important factors 
in school achievement. 

Dr. Edward Webb has shown from his systematic in- 

^ J. Downey, The Will-Tempsrammt and Its Testing^ 1925. 

® D. W. Oates, “Predicting School Achievement/* Journal of Education^ August 
1929, and “The Relation of Temperament and Intelligence to Scholastic 
Ability,” The Eorum of Education, November 1929* 
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Diagram 7. Will-profile III. 

Keproduced from 'Professor June E Downe/s ** The Will Temperament 
and Its Testing,** by permission of the World Book Company, Yonkers-on- 
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vestigation and comparison of Intelligence and Character 
that it is highly probable that there is general factor on the 
side of character just as there is on the side of intellect. 
In his view “ its nature is best conceived to be in some 
close relation to persistence of motives ; that is, to depend 
upon the consistency of action resulting from deliberate 
volition, that is, from will.” ^ If this general factor exists, 
it might be expected to influence achievement just as much 
as, if not more than, native intellectual ability ; and on this 
account the efforts to measure it are likely to be of great 
practical importance in the future. 

Jiing * has used with success the method of “ free asso- 
ciation ” to indicate temperamental differences. The sub- 
ject is asked to respond to each of a series of words by 
free association. Two chief types of response-words can 
be readily distinguished, namely, objective, and egocen- 
tric (including predicate) responses. For example, if the 
stimulus “ apple ” was associated with “ tart,” the response 
would be regarded as objective ; but if it suggested 
“forbidden,” the response would be egocentric. The 
proportion of the two types in a large enough number of 
cases of free associations is significant. Jiing found that 
a high percentage of objective responses indicated the 
extrovert temperament, whereas a high proportion of 
egocentric responses was common to introverts. There 
are many gradations in between. The two chief kinds 
of temperament thus distinguished, namely, extroverts and 
introverts, correspond roughly to the types distinguished 
by Kretschmer. 


i E. Webb, “ Character and InteUigence/’ 'British Journal of Psychology, Mono* 
graph Supphment, Vol. I, 

* C, G, Jung, Studies in Word Association, 1919. 
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The scientific investigation of temperament variations 
is necessarily so tentative at present that description and 
rating methods are probably still preferable for practical 
purposes. In advising individuals concerning their edu- 
cation or in giving them vocational guidance, Professor 
Cyril Burt advocates assessing the temperamental qualities 
by interview and description and not by measurement. 
In its vocational-guidance work the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology follows this plan. While the ex- 
amination of each individual includes a test of general 
intelligence and also tests of other abilities, temperamental 
tendencies are studied in a systematic interview, and such 
qualities as sociability, sympathy, self-confidence, aggress- 
iveness, leadership, carefulness, perseverance, and general 
stability are rated by the interviewer. Then, “ having 
tested all that he can test, having measured all measurable 
capacities, having passed in review all available data, the 
psychologist must bring his mixed materials together in 
one synoptic survey.” * This is being increasingly done 
by the use of “ psychographic profiles.” 

In the diagnosis of an individual it is difficult to isolate 
inborn and acquired characteristics, and obviously both will 
need to be taken into account in any attempts to aid 
personal development. But it is the native differences 
which need to be specially considered in solving problems 
of educational provision and organization. For example, 
a child may lag behind in scholastic achievements, and this 
backwardness may be due to illness or absence from school 
from other causes, poor training, or frequent changes of 
school. With care and patience on the part of the teacher, 

* C. Burt, ** The Mental Differences between Individuals/* British Association 
Report, 1923, 
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and with the co-opetation of the child and his parents, 
there is no reason why this “ acquired backwardness ” 
should not disappear. But if a child’s backwardness is due 
to native defect, if he has a low level of intelligence — ^though 
not so low as to classify him as mentally defective — there is 
need for the adjustment of the educational curriculum and 
methods to suit his case. There is need for special pro- 
vision for children of his kind (I.Q. 70 to 80), so that they 
may enjoy the exercise of such powers as they possess and 
have a fair chance of balanced development. The scientific 
study of such variations in native abilities is certain, in the 
near future, to lead to further differentiation of provision 
for education, and therefore to the more exact adjustment 
of training to the basic needs of individuals. 



CHAPTER XIII 


RESEMBLANCES AND DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
THE SEXES 

If education should be adjusted to meet the needs of 
individuals for whom provision has to be made, and if 
increased differentiation is indicated by the study of varia- 
tions in native abilities, the question of resemblances and 
differences between the sexes assumes considerable practical 
importance. Are there such differences between boys and 
girls, especially in adolescence and subsequently, as to 
justify the view that they are better educated separately and 
differently ? Or do modern scientific studies of sex-varia- 
tions point to co-education as the most desirable solution 
of the problem? 

There are certain obvious difficulties that have to be 
faced in attempting to review the evidence now available 
concerning resemblances and differences between the sexes. 
In the first place, since the reviewer belongs either to the 
one sex or to the other, it is extremely difficult for him or 
her to be unprejudiced. It is only by concentrating on 
data derived from the use of objective methods of measure- 
ment that he or she can be certain of maintaining an im- 
prejudiced approach. In the second place, when differ- 
ences ate discovered, it is often extremely difficult to decide 
whether they are native and fundamental, or the result of 
the different upbringing and ideals of training of the two 
sexes. It is of course the innate constitutional differences 
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that ate important for education, and it will therefore be 
necessary to concentrate on them in this enquiry. 

Physique 

A comparison of the average death-rates of the two 
sexes shows that at all ages the expectation of life of girls 
and women is slightly higher than that for boys and men.^ 
Before puberty the physical difiFerences between boys and 
girls are relatively slight, apart from this and the nature of 
their sex-organs. Girls of a given chronological age are 
on an average slightly more advanced in ossification than 
boys of the same age.* They are also believed to be 
precocious in regard to growth of brain,® but in average 
height and weight the diiferences are slight. According to 
the data collected by the British Association and also by 
Greenwood, boys are slightly heavier and taller than girls 
from 5 to lo ; then girls grow more rapidly than boys, and 
from 12 to 14 are actually taller, and from 12 to 15 are 
heavier on an average. From 1 5 , boys again take the lead, 
and by 18 they are very superior. Similar generalizations 
can be deduced from B. T. Baldwin’s measurements.® 

The springing-up of early adolescence appears to occur 
earlier in the case of girls than of boys ; and growth ceases 
at an earlier age. After the characteristic changes of the 
period, the sex-differences in physical measurements are 
sufficiently large to be of importance. On an average, 
boys are heavier and taller, more muscular, and have 
greater strength and vital capacity. According to Woolley’s 

^ Siathtkal Abstract, H.M.S.O., 1955, Tables aj and a6. 

* B. T. Baldwin, Th PJ^sica/ Growth of Children^ 1921, Part HI, Chap. VII* 

3 H. A. Harris, Tht Primary School^ Appendix II, p. 238. 

^Sce Table I, Chap, VI, p. 95, 
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measurements,^ they are also superior in steadiness and 
rapidity of movement, and in all the physical abilities 
measured by her except complex processes demanding 
rapid eye-hand co-ordination, such as card-sorting. In 
this, girls showed superiority. 

Girls are heavier relatively to their height, and their 
sitting height is greater in proportion to their total height ; 
but other indices, such as vital capacity, chest-girth, strength 
of arms and upper back in relation to height, are greater 
for boys than girls.® These differences in proportion 
suggest a different emphasis on muscular activity, man 
having better motor mechanisms on the average, and 
woman apparently having more reserves of energy in 
regard to vegetative functions. 

In the important appendix ® to the Report on Differentia- 
tion of Curricula between the Sexes in Secondary Schools, 
the late Dr. J. G. Adami reviewed the chief physical 
differences between boys and girls, and pointed out that 
after, though not before, the pubertal changes, the analysis 
of the blood is different in the two sexes. The blood of 
men contains less water and more red corpuscles and has 
a higher specific gravity than the blood of women. On 
an average, during and after adolescence, girls are nearer 
to the threshold of antemia than boys. The secondary 
sexual characteristics, which are different, also become 
more manifest. 

Notwithstanding this, “ minute microscopic study of the 
various organs in the two sexes (the essential organs of 
sex being excepted) demonstrates that the differences are 

^ H. T. Woolley, An Expermental Study of Cbtidren, 1926, 

* B. T. Baldwin, The Physical Growth of Children, Table XXXIII. 

* Keport on Differentiation of the Curricula between the Sexes m Secondary Schools, 
H.M.S.O,, Appendix V, 1923, p. 180* 
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qmntitatm, not qualitative^ ^ Adami thought it probable 
that the average brain of the males of any branch of the 
human race is larger than the average brain of the females 
of that branch. This greater average size of brain is, 
however, associated with the larger size of body. Accord- 
ing to Ellis,® it is not relatively larger, women having a 
slightly heavier brain in proportion to body-weight than 
men. Perhaps in our present state of ignorance, the only 
conclusion that is justified is the negative one reached by 
Adami “that we are not in a position to decide from 
anatomical considerations that the average male is potenti- 
ally more intellectual than the average female.” ® 

It is frequently stated that, whereas the male sex is 
superior in regard to strength and accuracy of simple 
movements, the female sex is superior in regard to the 
functioning of the senses. It is difficult, however, to dis- 
cover experimental investigations which give consistent 
results. Thus, for example, while Burt and Moore* 
tested English school children for discrimination in pitch 
and found girls definitely superior to boys in this respect. 
Seashore,® using carefully standardized tests in America, 
found that “pitch discrimination does not vary in any 
constant manner with sex.” The only differences in regard 
. to sense-discrimination, about which there is general 
agreement among careful investigators, appear to be in the 

^ Import on Differeni ton of th Curricula between the Sexes in Secondary Schools^ 
H.M.S.O., Appendix V, 1923, p, i8o. 

* R. S. Ellis, The P^cbohgy of Individual Differences^ 1928, Chap, X, 

* Keport on Differentiation of the Curricula between the Se%es in Secondary Schools j 

Appendix V, 192 p. 180. 

* C. Burt and R. C. M j jre, '* The Mental Difierences between the Sexes,” 
Journal of Experimental PeJjgogy, 1912. 

E. Seashore, ''The Measurement of Pitch Discrimination, Psychological 
Monograph, University of Iowa Studies, 1910. 
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perception of colour and in the sensitivity to touch 
(aesthesiometric index). In both these, girls and women 
show some superiority over the opposite sex. There are 
proportionately more boys and men who are colour-blind 
than girls and women. Whipple,^ for example, places the 
proportion as high as 4 per cent, of men and less than 
•5 per cent, of women. 

There is also a greater liability to speech-defects among 
boys than girls. Boys are not only more apt to stutter, 
but are also more likely to persist in the maladjustment. 
According to Travis,® the ratio of boys to girls among 
stutterers increases with age from a : i to 10 : i. 
Whether this difference between the sexes is due to a 
superiority of the female sex in intricate sensory-motor 
co-ordinations, as might be suggested by the card-sorting 
test results, or is the result of emotional differences, in 
either case the stutterer cannot be regarded as a sex-type. 
The one girl who stutters needs as much careful study and 
treatment as any one of the ten boys. Her peculiarity 
cannot be ignored because it is more usual to find it in the 
other sex. This is self-evident in the case of a defect like 
stuttering. The general principle is, however, sometimes 
overlooked ; namely, that remedial treatment and educa- 
tional facilities alike should be adjusted to each individual, 
whatever his or her sex, and not to sex-types, which clearly 
are artificial abstractions. 

General Intelligence 

In former days the superiority of boys over girls in 
regard to general intellectual ability was usually taken for 

^ G. M. Whipple, Manual of Mental and 'Physical Tests, VoL I, p. i88. 

*L. E. Travis, Speech Pathology, 1951. 
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granted. The recent development of objective methods of 
measuring general intelligence has now provided a stan- 
dard by which to compare the native abilities of boys 
girls at different ages. Surveys have been made of large 
unselected groups of children, and the data collected have 
been used to compare the general intelligence of the two 
sexes. 

For example, Terman^ found the I.Q.s of nearly a 
thousand boys and girls in America, and by comparison 
concluded that on an average girls were slightly superior 
from 5 to 13 years. “As far as the evidence of mental 
tests can be trusted,” he says, “ the average intelligence 
of women and girls is as high as that of men and boys.” 



Diagram 8. Median I.Q. of Boys (unbroken line) and 
Girls (dotted line) (after L. M. Teiman).® 


‘ L, M. Terman, Tie Measurement of latel/igeiue, p. 69. 

» Repiodaced from Professor L. M. Terman’s Tie Measurement of Intelligense, by 
permssim^f the Houghton MifSin Company and Messrs. George G. Harrap 
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In his survey of about three thousand English children, 
Professor Cyril Burt also found that the average mental age 
of girls of all years between 3 and 14, except 10, was slightly 
higher than that of boys of corresponding ages. The 
results recorded by him are contained in the following 
Table : 

TABLE in. AVERAGE MENTAL AGES OF BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Chronological Age. 



Average Mental Age. 




Boys. 

Girls. 

3 • 



3-2 

3*8 

4 • 



4*5 

4*7 

5 • 



5*3 

5*7 

6 . 



6*2 

6*8 

7 • 



7*3 

7*8 

8 . 



8*4 

8*7 

9 • 



9*2 

9*6 

10 . 



10-7 

iO ‘4 

11 « 



11*4 

n-5 

12 . 



12 

12*4 

13 • 



12*9 

^3*3 

14 • 

. 


13-5 

14-2 


From these results he concludes that it is the “ feminine sex 
which is the superior sex, if any, in the Binet tests ® It will 
be observed, however, that the differences are very slight in 
comparison with the differences found between the supe- 
rior and inferior members of the same sex. For example, 
whereas the difference between the average mental age of 
the two sexes at 12 is only *4 years, within each sex there 
is a range of variation of LQ.s from 25 per cent, to above 
140 per cent, and of mental ages from 3 to 16 years. 

The question naturally arises ; Is there any significant 
difference between the sexes in range of variations or in the 
distribution of cases round the average ? It is conceivable 
that although the average I.Q. may be practically equal for 
the two sexes at each age, there may be a greater range of 

1 C Burt, Menial and Scholastic Tests, 1921, p. 195, 

*Ibid,, p* 197. 
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variation from the average in one case than the otheri 
The facts that have so far accumulated give no support to 
the view that the of ability is different, though there 
is strong evidence for the view that more of the girls than 
the boys tend to cluster roimd the average. The superior 
girls are as good as the superior boys, and the inferior as 
^d ; but there are proportionately more boys found at 
the two extremes. Thus Terman’s census of specially 
gifted children yielded the result that there were 115 boys 
with I.Q.s of over 140 per cent, for every 100 girls, though 
the three highest scores obtained by tdm and indicating 
I.Q.s of over 190 per cent, were made by girls.^ Dr. E. O. 
Lewis’s survey of mental deficiency also indicated a higher 
proportion of defectives among boys and men than among 
girls and women.® Similarly, the recent Scottish Mental 
Survey confirmed the view “that the intelligence quo- 
tients of the boys were more widely scattered than the 
intelligence quotients of the girls.” ® 

Dr. Helen Thompson’s investigation of the abilities of 
a group of University students yielded a similar result in 
respect to the higher thought-processes. There was prac- 
tically no difference in the average scores of the men and 
women, nor in the range of variations ; but proportionately 
more of the men than of the women had very high or very 
low scores in the tests, and proportionately more of the 
women were found near the average.® 

Both Terman and Burt used revisions of the Binet- 
Simon scale for measuring the intelligence of their subjects ; 

^ L. S. HoUingworth, Gifud Children^ 1926, pp. 67-8. 

* Keport of the Mental Deficient Committee^ H,M.S.O., 1929, p, 87. 

^ The Intellf^ence of Scottish Children, Scottish Council for Research in Hducation, 
1953, p. X22. 

* H. Thompson, The Mental Traits of Sex, 1903. 
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and they noticed certain differences in the scoring of boys 
and girls in the separate tests, which are very different in 
irffid from one another. Although there were many ex- 
ceptions the boys on an average obtained higher scores 
in the arithmetical reasoning and in definition tests, 
whereas the girls excelled in vocabulary tests, {esthetic 
judgment, and comprehension questions. Burt therefore 
concluded that while girls excel in tests of a linguistic type, 
boys excel in tests of a perceptual or motor t3q)e*: and 
Terman, that gkls usually excel in memory and imitation, 
while boys usually excel in reasoning.® 

This analysis of the scores of boys and girls suggests 
the advisability of considering whether the sc{iles used, 
which were conditioned by language, favoured either sex. 
Assuming that girls have slightly superior linguistic ability, 
as Burt suggests, then the Binet-Simon scale used may have 
given them an advantage and this would accoimt for their 
slight general superiority. It would be interesting to 
compare the results obtained by boys and girls when tested 
by non-language or performance intelligence tests. In a 
recent study in vocational guidance carried out by the 
Industrial Fatigue Research Board and the National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology, a series of fourteen such 
tests were used on boys and girls, though not with this 
object in view. Unfortunately the numbers tested (48 
g irls and 52 boys) are too small to justify any certain 
conclusion, but it was found that “ although the mental 
ratio obtained by combining these tests is almost the same 
for boys and girls, in the separate tests the sex-differences 
are sometimes well-marked.”® 

1 C, Burt, Mental and Scholastic Tests, 1921, p. 196. 

“ L, M. Terman, The Measurement of Intelligence, 1919, p. 71* 

3 'Rjeport No, 53, Industrial Fatigue Research Board, H.M.S.O., 1926, p. 27. 
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The general conclusion which seems to be justified is 
that on the combined results of Binet-Simon and Perform- 
ance tests, the two sexes appear to be practically equal in 
general intelligence. Where sex-differences are indicated 
in particular kinds of tests, they are very small in comparison 
with the differences found between the superior and the 
inferior members of the same sex. 

Special Abilities 

There is general agreement among investigators that in 
regard to one spedd ability, namely, mechanical ability, 
there is a fairly well-marked sex-difference. Dr. M. 
MacFarlane tested a number of London school children 
with constructional tests.^ For example, they were pro- 
vided with a number of parts which could be assembled 
into a wheelbarrow. The boys showed a marked superior- 
ity over the girls in solving this problem. Even when the 
puzzle was that of making a cradle out of parts, the boys 
maintained a superiority, though in this case it was less 
marked than in the first test. 

Similar results have been obtained by the use of the 
Stenquist assembling tests, where parts have to be put 
together to make simple mechanisms. In an investigation 
of this kind carried out by the Industrial Fatigue Research 
Board and the National Institute of Industrial Psychology ® 
the percentage of boys who obtained a score in excess of 
the girls’ mean score was found to be 78*8. The Kelly 
tests of constructional ability, which leave the individual 
free to build anything he or she pleases out of wooden 

^ M. MacFarlane, “ A Study of Practical Ability,” British Journal of Pedology, 
Monograph Supplement, Vol. HI, viii. 

® See Report No, 33, p. 41, 
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blocks and pegs, yielded similar results ; the percentage 
of boys above the girls’ mean score being 65*5. The 
general conclusion is drawn that boys are usually superior 
in all types of construction puzzles and mechanical- 
ingenuity tests. 

On the other hand, there is general agreement among 
testers that girls are usually better than boys in linguistic 
tests. This is not only true of vocabulary, but also of tests 
of logical association expressed in language, such as asso- 
ciations by opposites, cause and effect, and analogies. One 
interesting linguistic test used in the investigation of the 
Industrial Fatigue Research Board,^ to which reference has 
already been made, was a Prediction test. The subjects 
were asked to predict what might happen if certain thiugs 
were changed. For example, they were given five minutes 
to write down as many and as different predictions as 
possible in answer to questions, such as, “ What might 
happen if nobody had any teeth ? ” “ How might our 
life be different from what it is now, if reading and writing 
had never been invented ? ” The scores of Ae girls were 
markedly superior to those of the boys in this test, 75 per 
cent, of them being above the median score of the boys. 

It is impossible to say how far these differences are due 
to innate tendencies and how far to differences in training. 
The boy is expected to play with his Meccano set while his 
sister reads her book. But the contrast revealed by the 
two groups of tests is sufficiently marked to indicate a real 
difference of interest in the two sexes, though there will 
always be exceptions in individual cases. 

The data regarding differences in ability collected by the 
use of objective tests would seem then to justify the 

* Report No. 53, p. 45. 
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conclusion reached by Professor Thorndike that "the 
most important characteristic of these differences between 
the sexes is their small amount. The individual differences 
within one sex so enormously outweigh the differences 
between the sexes in these intellectual and semi-intellectual 
traits that for practical purposes the sex-difference may be 
disregarded.” ^ 


Temperament 

What then accounts for the significant differences in 
achievement between the two sexes ? Fair-minded ob- 
servers will agree that up to the present there have been 
many more men than women in the front rank of inventors, 
explorers, financiers, and administrators; poets, artists, 
musicians, scientists, and philosophers. Is this contrast 
in achievement due entirely to different traditions and 
opportunities, or does it arise from a more fundamental 
difference in constitution and function ? It has already 
been pointed out that will-temperament factors play an 
important part in an individual’s achievement, whether in 
school or in later life *: and it is a hypothesis, at least worthy 
of consideration, that emotional differences lie at the root 
of the divergent interests of the two sexes and account for 
the difference in their average achievements. 

The methods of measuring will-temperament are still 
in their infancy ; and the task of estimating emotional 
differences between the sexes is at present extremely 
hazardous. Any conclusions drawn must therefore be 
regarded as merely tentative. 

In infancy there is evidence of a slight difference. 

* E. L, Thorndike, BAmational P^cbology^ 19I4> P* 1^4* 

* See pp, I 9 Z- 6 . 
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Bridges/ following Gesell, has devised and used norms for 
comparing the social and emotional development of very 
young children. Although the numbers examined by her 
with the aid of the rating scale are too few to justify any 
certain conclusions, she has noticed that the girls on an 
average scored better than the boys on the “ relations with 
other children ” section of the scale. They also appeared 
to be less readily angered and excited than boys of the same 
age, and were less cheerful (that is, were more frequently 
distressed). This comparison suggests that there may be a 
tendency to a slight diflFerence of emphasis on the active 
(sthenic) and passive (asthenic) groups of emotions ; the 
boys more frequently experiencing anger, elation, and the 
other sthenic emotions ; and the girls, distress, subjection, 
and the other asthenic emotions. 

Eng has tried to investigate the emotional life of older 
children, and of adults, by recording the changes which 
occur in the pulse, volume of arm, and respiratory system, 
under different conditions. He found that the children 
(lo to 12) were more inclined to “ psychical activity col- 
oured by pleasure ” than the adults (19 to 25). He noticed 
more cases of depression among the women, and more of 
aiuioyance and excitement among the men ; but did not 
discover a similar difference of emphasis on the sthenic and 
asthenic emotions in the boys and girls.® At this stage 
both sexes were apparently equally cheerful and care- 
free. 

It is during and after adolescence that emotional differ- 
ences between the sexes, if they exist, are likely to be more 
marked. There can be no doubt that associated with the 


i K. M. B. Bridges, Tb$ Soc$al and Emotional Life of the Pre-Sebool Cbtld, 1931. 
* H. Eng, Tbe Emotional Life of the Child, tr, L. Morrison, 1925, p. 108. 
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earlier physical maturity of the feminine sex, there is a 
correspon^gly earlier emotional maturity. The char- 
acteristic emotional developments, the rise or intensification 
of interest in the opposite sex, and the deepening of social, 
aesthetic and religious emotions, occur sUghtly earlier in 
the case of girls than of boys. It is commonly believed 
that after these changes have taken place girls have on an 
average a slightly higher general emotionality than boys ; 
but it is difficult to discover any objective evidence, 
collected by reliable investigators, in support of this 
view. 

Apart from the earlier emotional maturity of the girl, 
the most striking difference between the sexes is probably a 
difference in emphasis on the active and passive groups of 
emotions. Professor Cyril Burt’s ^ investigations into the 
causes of juvenile delinquency and his classification of 
juvenile “ crimes ” show that the emotions that most 
easily get out of control in the case of boys are the aggres- 
sive ones (such as anger, elation, and the pleasure of ac- 
quisition) ; whereas, in the case of girls, they tend to be the 
passive ones, giving rise to misdemeanours such as lying, 
sex offences, and attempted suicide. Further, there are 
about four times as many male criminals as female ; and 
as it is usually failure to control the sthenic emotions which 
leads to criminal offences, the conclusion can be regarded 
as established, namely, that these emotions ate more pro- 
nounced in the male. "What is true of delinquents seems 
also to be true of normal adolescents, for statistics collected 
by the questionnaire method revealed the probability that 
proportionately more women and girls than men and boys 
tend to emphasize the asthenic emotions, and proportion- 

^ C. Burt, Th Youtig Delinquent^ 1925, pp. 15-16. 
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ately more indulge in systematic daydreams, especially of 
the romantic type.^ 

Another line of evidence that supports the view that the 
sthenic emotions tend to be emphasized in the boys and the 
asthenic in the girls is contained in the diaries and literary 
productions of adolescents, collected and studied by Oskar 
Kupky.® The religious poems of the girls are marked by 
an attitude of prayer and dependence : there is no parallel 
among them to the attitude of titanic aggression found 
among some of the boys, and expressed, for example, in the 
following poem written by a lad of i8 : 

“Come, let us live 
Free of the Godhood, 

Free of teligion. 

We are almighty, 

We shall live always 
In spite of the Lord God.’*® 

The larger proportion of girls who indulge in daydreams 
during adolescence suggests a greater liability to conflict, 
and more difficulties in adjustment to the real world, than 
is the case with boys. It has also been foxmd that women 
greatly exceed men in the number of emotional inhibitions 
revealed in word-association tests ; and that they tend to 
give a higher proportion of predicate (introvert) responses 
in such tests.* These diSFerences indicate a greater liability 
to conflict, which may perhaps be traced back to a funda- 
mental difierence in the activity of the sex-impulse in the 
two sexes. In woman, the sexual emotion is in a sense 
passive, and tends to conflict with egoistic impulses. In 

1 O. A. Wheeler, Youih, 1929, pp. 86-7. 

* O. Kupky, The Ktiigwus Dmiopment of Adolescents, 1928. 

® O. Kupky, quoted from Gfese, No. 192. 

* Sec p* 196, Vf Hf Allport, Social 'Psychology, 1924, p. 546. 
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tnan, the sex-impulse tends to reinforce the egoistic trends. 
It is this difference which probably accounts for the out- 
standing differences in achievement between many men and 
women of equal intellectual gifts. Although there will 
always be exceptions, unusual ability is more frequently 
associated with great persistence of motive in men, than in 
women. Relatively fewer women have the temperament 
for continued achievement in one direction. They are 
more inclined to sacrifice their own ambitions to other 
people’s needs and demands. 

General Conclusions 

The physical differences between boys and girls are 
sufficiently marked to make it desirable that the problem of 
their physical education should be separately studied and 
solved. The earlier pubertal changes in the case of girls 
also suggest the advisability of avoiding over-pressure in 
the period of most rapid development, from ii or 12 to 
15 or 16. On this account there is a strong case for a 
shorter working-week in the Secondary School for girls 
and for a consequent delaying of the First School-Leaving 
Certificate Examination for an additional year, as compared 
with boys. 

The differences in intellectual ability between the sexes 
are too slight to have any practical significance. It is 
fundamentally important that the full range of variations 
in general intelligence and special abilities should be 
catered for in the educational provision for both sexes. 
Education should always be adjusted to the needs of 
indivi^talsy and not to artificially constructed and non- 
existent sex or other types. 

Sex-differences are probably greatest in the region of 
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emotional and tempetamental characteristics ; but this fact 
constitutes no valid argument for denying to any girl 
opportunities for the full and free development of her 
intellectual powers. Whether she eventually solves her 
temperamental difficulties, supposing that they exist, by 
entering a profession or by sacrificing her professional 
ambitions for marriage and motherhood, in either case it 
will be true that she can only hope to reach wisdom, the 
fruition of many-sided development, if every power that 
she possesses is given scope to develop. And without 
wisdom, she will not be able to make a contribution of any 
great value either to professional life, or to the subtler, and 
perhaps harder, task of home-making and the upbringing 
of children. 




SECTION THREE 


TRENDS OF DEVELOPMENT IN MODERN 
EDUCATION 




CHAPTER XIV 


STRENGTHENING THE FOUNDATIONS 

The Education of Parents. Nursery Schools 
In the light of the analysis of the living present (Section One) 
and of the description of the living individuals (Section Two), 
it is now possible to assess the significance of the chief 
trends of development in modem education. 

One of the most distinctive features of the British 
tradition of education has been the recognition of the 
importance of preparatory training in infancy for later and 
more formal education. As early as i8i6, Robert Owen 
founded at Lanark a “ preparatory or training school ” for 
infants whose parents were at work in the local cotton 
mills. Children were admitted to this school at the age 
of 3 . They were not formally instructed, but were allowed 
to play in the open air when the weather permitted. The 
aim of the founder was clearly stated to be to prevent the 
children from acquiring bad habits, to give them good 
ones, and to form their dispositions to mutual kindness. 

Following on this pioneer work of Robert Owen, many 
Infant Schools were developed, and by 1 870 their educational 
value was so generally recognized that the age of 5 was 
adopted in the Education Act of that year as the age of 
entry to school. Attendance was compulsory from 5 to 
15; a few years later 3 was fixed as the minimum age at 
which children ki attendance could count for grant. 
Infant Schools thus became an integral part of the State 

219 
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system of education. Although on the continent there 
had been important contributions to the theory and prac- 
tice of Infant Schools and Kindergartens by Comenius, 
Pestalozzi and Froebel, which influenced the whole con- 
ception and method of education in all countries, there 
was no exact parallel in other countries to the British 
publicly provided Infant Schools. The early official 
recognition of Infant Schools has undoubtedly aided their 
spread and development, but obviously it has not been 
without drawbacks. It has meant close association with 
schools for older children, where more formal work is 
being done, and a consequent pressure from above tending 
towards a distortion of the distinctive “ nursery ” char- 
acter, suitable for training in the early years. 

Perhaps on this account, the Consultative Committee 
of the Board of Education who were commissioned in 
1907 to report on the question of the attendance at school 
of children under the age of 5 laid down the general 
principle that the proper place for children tmder 5 years 
of age was the home, except when conditions were defin- 
itely unfavourable, when it recommended the institution 
of Nursery Schools. Some authorities have, therefore, 
ceased to make provision for the under-fives ; and the num- 
ber of children between 3 and 5 in attendance at Infant 
Schools relatively to the total number of such children has 
tended to decline. Thus at the beginning of this century 
it was 43*1 per cent, and after thirty years had dropped 
to 13*1 pet cent.^ 

During the same period, the work of Margaret McMillan 
at Deptford and the labours of other pioneers in the 
Nursery School Movement revealed potentialities for good 

i hfaftt and Nf^rsery Schools^ 1933, p. 29. 
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in Nursery School education undreamed of by the 1907 
Consultative Committee. In addition, through the develop- 
ment of the biological and psychological sciences and 
of the applied sciences of preventive medicine and educa- 
tion, our understanding of the laws which govern the many- 
sided growth of individuals, and particularly our know- 
ledge of the needs and characteristics of infancy, have 
steadily increased. Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say 
that evidence concerning the overwhelming develop- 
mental significance of the early years of life has so accumu- 
lated during this century, that modem educationists have 
been startled out of their satisfaction with the existing 
educational system and have been forced to face the 
fundamental question : Are the foundations of our educational 
system well and truly laid or do we begin our efforts to control 
the environment and thereby to encourage the harmonious growth 
of individuals when it is already too late ? May not a serious 
failure in the nurturing and training of children of pre- 
school years prevent a full return from later educational 
efforts ? 

In the detailed study of the period of infancy,^ it has 
already been shown that the physical and mental growth of 
an individual during the early years of life proceeds at a 
rate unequalled at later stages. The infant quickly learns 
to modify his appetitive and instinctive modes of behaviour ; 
he acquires habits, good or bad. He learns to use his 
senses and to co-ordinate his movements ; and by sight, 
touch, hearing, smell, taste, and his power of movement, 
he adapts hims elf to his physical environment. He plays 
almost continually during waking-hours. He begins to 
explore the world around him. Working from his own 

' See Chap. Vn, 
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observations he remembers, dreams, imagines, judges, and 
reasons. Even before school age he is capable of all the 
elementary thought-processes found, in more complicated 
forms, in adults.^ 

Developments are not confined to the intellectual side 
of his nature. Perhaps in these early days the emotional 
and social growth of the individual is even more significant 
for the future. A child quickly learns to adjust himself to 
his father and mother and to the other members of his 
immediate family circle. He begins to communicate with 
them and soon acquires a working knowledge of his native 
language (or languages). Guided by his own experience 
and influenced by the customs and traditions of the social 
group of which he is a member, he gradually learns to 
control his primitive impulses and to modify their expres- 
sion. He receives his first lessons in love or hate in the 
family ckcle. His feelings begin to organize themselves 
into certain patterns which, in turn, play a large part in 
determining his character and his whole attitude to life.* 

Sir George Newman has repeatedly drawn attention to 
the fact that a large proportion of children admitted to 
school at the age of 5 suffer from ailments and physical 
defects, many of which could have been avoided by wise 
nurture in the early years of infancy. Similarly, it has been 
revealed that there are many failures of control, repressions, 
disharmonies in mental development and social maladjust- 
ments, which might have been avoided if there had been 
real understanding of the laws of mental health on the part 
of adults responsible for the upbringing of young children. 
The truth is that our existing educational services are all 

1 Sec pp. 114-6. 

* 5ee pp, 1 1 8-22. 
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too frequently “ receivers of damaged goods ” ; and 
it is more than doubtful whether formal teaching at 
later stages can ever entirely eliminate the effects on 
character of an unsuitable social environment and of 
tmwise treatment during the impressional pre-school 
years. 

Just as young children need the right kind of physical 
environment (sunlight, fresh air, appropriate food, and 
opportunities for rest) in order that thek physical consti- 
tutions may be unimpaired, so they need the right kind of 
intellectual and social conditions to start them on the high- 
road leading to mental health. They need calm, beautiful, 
and colourful surroundings, providing them with oppor- 
tunities to discover the properties of interesting objects, 
plants, and animals. They need toys, and space in which 
to play in safety, so that they may exercise both their bodies 
and their growing powers of thought and imagination. 
They need rest periods, both day and night. They need 
companionship, and especially child companionship, in 
order that they may learn to serve and to love, as well as 
to be served and loved. They need the care of loving and 
enlightened parents, who have educated themselves for 
the responsibilities of parenthood, and who have gained 
an insight into the laws of human development and a 
realization of the dangers to mental health both of re- 
pression and of over-indulgence in infancy. 

The proper place for the child of tender years is un- 
doubtedly the home, if the home is really worthy of 
its name. The tie between parent and child is so close 
that the home must necessarily be the premier training- 
ground of the infants’ emotions and therefore of his 
character. 
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It has been recently stated Dr. William Moodie ^ that 
“ in child management the parents’ instincts form a much 
sounder guide than any amount of acquired theoretical 
knowledge.” There is undoubtedly an element of tmth 
in this view. The parents’ affection for, and sympathy 
with, the child is the first condition of successful manage- 
ment. But it is not the only condition. There are 
relatively few mothers and fathers who are intentionally 
cruel to their children ; but it must be admitted that there 
are many failures in parental discipline due solely to a lack 
of insight into the children’s natures. There is implied in 
Dr. Moodie’s statement a false antithesis between the 
parental instinct and the use by the parents of their intelli- 
gence in solving problems of child-nurture. Actually, in 
human beings the parental instinct never remains un- 
modified by experience or by custom and tradition. 

For example, in the Victorian era many fathers and 
mothers adopted repressive methods of management, not 
because they were not fond of their children, but because 
they accepted the traditional view of that date, that such 
discipline was in the interests of the children. There was 
nothing the matter with their parental instincts except that 
these were influenced in their expression by a theory of 
parental God-Almightyness. If they had been convinced 
that the preservation of a balance in favour of the “ ex- 
pansive ” emotions and sentiments, such as joy, elation, 
affection, and love, as compared with the “ contractive ” 
emotions and sentiments, such as sorrow, subjection, fear, 
and hate, was necessary for their children’s mental and 

^ W. Moodie, ** The Work of Child Guidance Clinics for Children under Five,” 
Report of National Conference on Maternity and Child Welfare in Mother and Child, 
August 1935, p. 183. 
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moral health, they -would have adopted very different 
methods for their management. 

It is idle to suppose that the parental instinct is in itself 
a sufficient guide in the difficult art of child-nurture. The 
parental instinct is blind unless it is illumined by parental 
intelligence ; but it has dynamic force sufficient to drive 
men and women to seek the necessary knowledge, and 
thus to educate themselves for parenthood. 

The recognition of the need for study of the laws of 
physical and mental health in relation to the practical 
problems of the upbringing of children is not confined to 
mothers. There are also many fathers who are profoundly 
interested. For example, this was strikingly revealed in a 
recent University extension course on Psychology. At 
the close of the ffist lecture which had been explanatory of 
the nature and scope of Psychology, the members of the 
audience were asked to indicate their preferences for one 
of the various branches of Applied Psychology. Would 
they be more interested if the illustrations were drawn 
mainly from problems of industry, or of child-manage- 
ment, or of social life ? It would not have been surprising 
if the majority of the audience, most of whom were working 
min ers, had shown a preference for Industrial Psychology — 
for considering such questions as fatigue, hours of labour, 
vocational guidance and selection, which might have a 
direct bearing on their work. But actually they chose to 
study Educational or Child Psychology. As the course 
developed the intense interest which some of them had 
in the well-being of their own children was frequently 
revealed; and in their case was obviously the motive 
power which enabled them to read regularly and to make 
a systematic study of Elementary Psychology. 

U 
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One way in which the foundations of the present educa- 
tional system could be strengthened would be by making 
more definite and extended provision for courses in home- 
management, child hygiene, biology, and psychology, 
suitable for parents. This could be done either through 
adult classes run under the present or amended Adult 
Education Regulations, or through the institution of 
parents’ clubs run in close co-operation with schools or 
Infant Welfare Centres, or through Broadcasting, especially 
with study groups. In the past, the classes held under the 
auspices of the University Joint Committees, the Workers’ 
Educational Association and other Adult Educational 
bodies have been mainly in Economics, History, and Litera- 
ture, though recently there has been a marked increase in 
the variety of subjects studied. The natural interest of 
parents in their children has so far been relatively little 
utilized in adult education, except possibly in Women’s 
Institutes. Yet the parental instinct is one of the most 
dynamic of all human impulses and could supply the 
motive power for careful observation of the behaviour of 
children, and for continued study and thought, which 
would result in deeper understanding of each individual. 
Such education would not only tend to raise the standard 
of child-nurture and therefore be for the good of the 
children, but it would also benefit the parents. 

If all homes were reasonably adequate and could provide 
the conditions necessary for healthy physical, intellectual, 
and emotional development for chilicen during infancy, 
then extended provision for the education of parents migat 
suffice for the solution of the whole problem of the under- 
fives. But it is impossible for anyone who really faces the 
facts to maintain the view that all homes, or even the 
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majority of homes, under modem industrial conditions, 
provide the right conditions for the many-sided develop- 
ment of children in the active pre-school years. Even 
apart from slum areas, where there is overcrowding, and 
distressed areas, where there is imder-feeding, there are 
many homes which are drab and sordid, noisy and ugly. 
There are many more which are cramped and crowded, 
without gardens or country surroundings, in which the 
living curiosity and growing powers of exploration of the 
active toddler must be contitiually denied, both for the 
convenience of the rest of the family and for his own safety. 
There are numerous homes, both rich and poor, where 
there are only children, who either lack companionship or 
are over-stimulated by adults, and in either case run a grave 
risk of unhealthy emotional development, perhaps even of 
parent-fixation. There are other homes, where mothers 
are ill, neurotic, out at work, or for other reasons fail to 
fulfil the educational responsibilities of motherhood. In 
all such cases, where the home fails to provide adequate 
training and encouragement suitable to these early years, 
attendance at a Nursery School for certain hours during 
the day is not a luxury, but a necessity. 

A Nursery School is not, of course, a place for formal 
lessons. It is usually designed for children between the 
ages of 2 and 5. It is a garden, with a shelter, where 
children can be properly fed and medically supervised, 
where they can play freely and can be assured of the rest, 
air, and sunlight which they so much require at this stage 
of their development. It is a playground where in safety 
they can expilore the properties of objects of interest, come 
into contact with plants and animals and other children, 
play with toys, and find joy in story, dance, and song. It 
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is a place where, without any forcing, little children are 
encouraged to exercise their growing powers of mind and 
body, and are trained in habits of cleanliness, orderliness, 
good speech, independence, and consideration for others. 
In short, it is a community nursery where infants are 
studied and allowed to unfold in an atmosphere of love 
and serenity. 

The Nursery School has broken away from the older 
view of education as instruction, and has now a living 
tradition of its own. There is therefore less risk of its 
being unduly influenced by demands from above for 
proficiency in the three R’s. A Nursery Class attached to 
an Infant School is certainly better than no provision at all 
for the under-5’s ; but unless the head of the Infant School 
is sympathetic to, and has been trained (or re-trained) in, the 
more enlightened methods of child-nurture, it is improb- 
able that there will be the right “ nursery ” atmosphere 
in the class, and there may not be that close co-operation 
of the parents with the staff which is so essential in this 
work. 

Objections are often raised against the setting-up of 
Nursery Schools because it is thought that suck -provision 
would relieve parents of their natural responsibilities for 
their children. If this were true it wo-uld be a most 
serious objection. But it should be remembered that 
parents who can afford it are required to make contribu- 
tions to cover the cost of the meal or meals taken by their 
children in the Nursery School. A little imagination too 
will enable anyone to see that the work expected of many 
working-class mothers is quite impossible of achievement. 
Mothers in the professional and middle classes, v^-ho have 
domestic help but who realize the full significance of the 
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task of nurturing their children, usually regard the care of 
one or two small children as a full-time job. How can the 
mother of a larger family who has no domestic help give 
the necessary time to answer the enquiries and utilize the 
activities of the toddlers for their good ? How can she 
preserve that serenity of mind which is essential for the 
development of harmonious relationships between herself 
and her children ? It is little wonder that in the midst of 
all her manifold household duties she is irritated by their 
ceaseless activities and has resort to threats and perhaps 
even to punishment. There is a better chance of her 
fulfilling her deeper spiritual responsibilities towards them 
after they return from the Nursery School than there would 
be if she had no respite from them and was continually 
confronted with a hopeless task. 

In actual practice, a well-run Nursery School does not 
result in relieving parents of their natural responsibilities, 
but rather in helping them to fulfil those responsibilities 
witli more insight and understanding, through their con- 
tact with the highly trained and sympathetic superintendent. 
A Nursery School is not only a community nursery, where 
children of pre-school years are encouraged to grow in 
body and mind ; it is also a centre for the education of 
parents. Its presence in a locality tends to raise the 
standard of home life, and to make parents, and indeed 
other adults, “ respect the child ” in their midst. 

It is no longer possible to argue that it is only a small 
group of idealists in this cotmtrj" who support the modern 
case for the extended provision for Nursery Schools. 
According to the recent Report of the Board of Education, 
in July 195 j there were 66 Nursery Schools (34 under 
Local Education Authorities, and 32 maiatained by volun- 
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tary bodies), providing accommodation for close on 
5,000 children, already recognized by the Board.’- A 
recent Consultative Committee of the Board of Education, 
after hearing the views of medical officers of health and 
psychologists, of pioneers in the Nursery School movement 
and experienced Infant School teachers, has expressed the 
opinion that “ the nursery school is a desirable adjunct to 
the national system of education.” ® Notwithstanding 
present economic difficulties it has accordingly made a 
general recommendation in the following terms : “ that 
each local education authority should survey the needs of 
their area, with regard to home conditions and the wishes 
of the parents ; and, after consultation with the Board of 
Education, should take such steps as may seem to them 
desirable to provide nurture and training for children below 
the age of five.” ® 

There is a growing body of enlightened public opinion 
in favour of the provision of Nursery Schools where there 
is clear evidence of need. The need exists wherever there 
are children in this critical period of life, whose homes are 
inadequate and whose parents, from whatever cause, fail 
to provide them with the conditions necessary for full 
physical, intellectual, and emotional development. It 
should be obligatory on Local Education Authorities to 
make provision to meet this need, where parents make a 
demand for it, or where it can be shown to exist from 
other evidence. In view, however, of the great variety of 
homes and of the significance of the part played by parents 
in the emotional development of their children, it would not 


‘ EJucatm m 1954, H.M.S.O., 1935, Table 25, p. 74. 

• 'Bjport on Infant and Niirseiy Schools, H.M.S.O., 1933, p. 187. 
^Ibtd, p. 188. 
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appear to be desirable to make attendance at any such school 
or class compulsory before the age of 5, except in cases 
where for medical or psychological reasons the home con- 
ditions can be shown to be harmful. 

More than a century ago, Robert Owen realized that the 
right training in the early years might have far-reaching 
effects on individuals’ “ dispositions to mutual kindness.” 
Some of the most vexed social problems of to-day, such 
as industrial unrest and organized warfare, seem to arise 
partly from psychological factors — ^the selfishness of indi- 
viduals and their failure to control and sublimate such 
primitive instincts as acquisition and pugnacity. With the 
enlightenment of parents, the home and the Nursery School 
can begin in the early years to educate for service and not 
for domination. By so doing they can make a contribu- 
tion to the well-being of society and to the sanity of nations 
as well as to the mental and moral health of mdividuals. 



CHAPTER XV 


EXTENSIONS OF PROVISION— UPWARDS 

The Raising of the School-leaving Age 
The old policy — ^primary education for the poor, secondary 
and higher education for the more privileged social classes — 
has now disappeared, at least in principle ; and its successor 
— ^primary education for all until the age of 1 4, secondary and 
higher education for those able to pay and for those clever 
enough to win scholarships to Secondary Schools and 
Universities — ^has also been severely shaken. In 1926 the 
Consultative Committee of the Board of Education urged 
in its Report on the Education of the Adolescent that provision 
should be made for some form of secondary education for 
a)' '^olescents, and to that end recommended that the age 
ot compulsory school attendance should be raised to at 
least 15. Since that date, notwithstanding numerous 
setbacks, including the withdrawal of Government grants 
for reorganization schemes, the movement for the raising 
of the school-leaving age has gradually gathered force, so 
that the question of adequate provision is now one of 
practical importance. The general question was one of 
direct interest to the electors in this country in the 1935 
parliamentary election. It is therefore a matter of ur- 
gency that alternative proposals should be critically exam- 
ined and fairly judged in the light of agreed educational 
principles. 

There are several recent environmental changes which 
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seem to point towards the advisability of raising the school- 
leaving age. In the first place, the widespread condition 
of unemployment ^ and especially of juvenile unemploy- 
ment points in this direction. To anyone who approaches 
this problem from the human end, it appears to be sheer 
madness to allow half a million children, who need fur- 
ther education for the fulfilment of their powers and who 
are incompletely adjusted to the elements of their complex 
social environment, to flood the labour market, when 
there are already thousands of juveniles without jobs, and 
when hundreds of thousands of adults, to many of whom 
work would be intellectual and moral salvation, remain 
unemployed. 

What is the magnitude of the present juvenile unemploy- 
ment problem ? It has recently been pointed out by 
Jewkes and Winterbottom of the University of Manchester 
that the official returns give no real indication of the extent 
of juvenile unemployment, for, owing to the fact that 
children between 14 and 16 are not insured under the 
Unemployment Insurance Acts and that only a small 
proportion of insured unemployed juveniles are in a 
position to claim benefit, only a fraction of the boys and 
girls between 14 and 1 8 who are out of work come withm 
the cognizance of Labour Exchanges. From their inde- 
pendent survey of nearly 21,000 school leavers in the region 
chosen for investigation, Lancashire and Cumberland, they 
calculate that in that area about 22 per cent, of the boys 
and 18 per cent, of the girls leaving school and available 
for work are still unemployed three months later.* 

Further, unless some great change, such as the raising of 

^ See p. 

® J* Jewkes and A. interbottom, Unemployment^ p. 26. 
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the school-leaving age or the provision of part-time con- 
tinued education for juvenile employees, takes place, the 
problem of juvenile unemployment is likely to be aggra- 
vated in the near future, when the effects of the high birth- 
rate of the years immediately after the War make themselves 
felt. It is estimated that the number of young persons 
between the ages of 14 and 18 will climb steadily to a 
maximum in 1937, and in that year will exceed by 328,000 
the number in the corresponding age-groups in 1935.1 
It is true that since 1933, when Jewkes and Winterbottom 
expressed the view that unemployment (in the northern 
depressed regions) had reached a point “ at which idleness, 
often for prolonged periods, must be seriously sapping the 
physical and mental potentialities of those who would 
normally be the backbone of the community ten or fifteen 
years hence,” the Government has passed an Act providing 
for the setting up by Local Education Authorities of Junior 
Instruction Centres (or Classes), at which the Minister of 
Labour may require the attendance of any unemployed 
young person between 14 and 18. Notwithstanding the 
good work done in these centres under very difficult 
conditions, there is a general consensus of opinion in 
educational circles that the institution of a few Junior 
Instruction Centres, at which unemployed juveniles attend 
intermittently, is merely a cheap and makeshift way of 
dealing with a problem of vital importance to the well- 
being of the community. It is surely necessary to take 
a longer and a broader view. Even the needs of modern 
industry will not be entirely met by the provision of 
classes for keeping children pleasantly occupied and 
therefore out of mischief rmtil jobs come their way. 

‘ Tie Boy, Supplement, March 1953. 
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This kind of casual education is not enough, though it 
is better than boredom and idleness on street corners. 
It is not enough even for the needs of industry, to say 
nothing of the rights of the living individuals concerned. 
In the past Great Britain seems to have occupied a 
privileged position as compared with other nations 
owing to the priority of her industrial development. 
But she cannot now hope to maintain even a position of 
equality unless she, like her rivals, recognizes the import- 
ance of technical, commercial, and technological education, 
and develops her human resources in the same progressive 
spirit in which she previously developed her material 
resources. In the future she needs to learn “to depend 
less on cheap coal and more on trained intelligence.” ^ 
Educational policy should not, however, be determined 
solely, or even chiefly, by the changing needs of industry. 
There are other features of the living present, of which 
account should be taken before proceeding to judge of 
alternative proposals. For example, the movement to- 
wards a functioning democracy,® so characteristic of this 
country, brings with it an increasing need for extended 
provision for education. “ A real democracy,” says W. R. 
Smith, “ cannot exist without universal education, and 
universal education cannot be obtained except in a demo- 
cracy.” ® No| only are the “ in and out ” methods of the 
Junior Instruction Centres insufficient to ensure that con- 
tinuity of intellectual development and social training so 
necessary for the future responsible members of a demo- 
cracy, but narrowly vocational training is also insufficient 


i R. W. Tawncy, Tiie School-Leaving Age and Juvenile Unemployment, 

* See pp. 46-8, 

^ W. R. Smith, An Introduction to Educational Sociology^ 1929, p. 181. 
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foi meeting the many-sided needs of individuals, who in 
maturity will be called upon to exercise the rights and fulfil 
the responsibilities of citizenship in a democratic com- 
munity, and who will probably also enjoy (or endure) 
considerable periods of leisure. 

The increased leisure of adults,^ whether it falls unevenly 
on some (the unemployed), as it does at present, or 
whether it is more fairly distributed in the future, is surely 
an additional ground for extending the provision for adoles- 
cent education, so that in youth individuals may develop 
their own resources and thereby be prepared to use their 
leisure wisely in maturity. It also points to a need in the 
future for more adequate and varied facilities for recreation 
and education for adults. “ Leisure without education,” 
says Dr. Cyril Norwood, “ would be a disaster, and educa- 
tion without leisure would be a mockery. If humanity is 
to set itself free from slavery to materialism, it must claim 
both education and leisure, and those who stand for the 
Kingdom of the Mind must be much more outspoken and 
much more single-minded than they have been.” * 

It is true that at first the growth of modern science and 
the resulting development of modern industry tended to 
mechanize human life ; but now, if man can only succeed 
in educating himself to use his increased leisure in accord- 
ance with the laws of physical, mental, and moral health, 
he has an opportunity to free himself from slavery to 
materialism. The extensive application of the physical 
sciences to problems of industry have already given him 
increased leisure ; and the rise of the applied science of 
Education now makes possible the wise utilization of that 


i Sec pp. 39-40. 

*C. Norwood, The Eng/isb Tradition of Education, 1929, pp. 304-5. 
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leisure for the harmonious development of individuals and 
of society. There is, then, a chance — ^perhaps only a sporting 
chance — of a victory on an unprecedented scale for the 
“Kingdom of the Mind.” 

Having reviewed the chief features of the living present 
to which individuals have to adjust themselves, it now 
becomes necessary to consider also the natures and needs 
of the living individuals themselves. Viewed from this 
end, the problem of the upward extension of facilities for 
education appears to bifurcate into two parts — ^firstly, 
that concerned with adolescents and secondly, with 
adults. 

The psychological case for the postponement of the 
entry into industry until the end of the springing-up period 
of early adolescence is simply overwhelming. The need 
for protective care and sympathetic guidance during this 
period of rapid and many-sided development is even 
greater than it was in the earlier period of childhood. 
The facts concerning the acceleration in the rate of physical 
growth, the maturing of the sex-organs and the accompany- 
ing physiological and emotional changes, the final growth of 
general intelligence, and the social, aesthetic, and religious 
awakenings which are characteristic of the period have 
already been examined in some detail,^ and are ample 
evidence, which no fair-minded judge can disregard, of the 
urgent need for the raising of the school-leaving age. 
Without some such extension of provision for adolescent 
education, many boys and girls will virtually be robbed of 
their final growth-spurt, not only in one but in many 
directions ; and the effects of their earlier education will 
thus be largely lost to industry and to the community 

^ See Chap. IX, 
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generally. For example, it is generally agreed that in early 
adolescence there is usually a real development of the 
“ team spirit ” in individuals. This is consequently the 
period when the practice of co-operation in games and in 
work, and membership of a school, yield the best results, 
and when education for citizenship in a democratic com- 
munity is most likely to be effective. The present method 
of releasing individuals from compulsory attendance at 
school at the age of 14, thus cutting the critical period of 
early adolescence into two, is a strange procedure, wasteful 
of the nation’s most valuable asset and one which could 
hardly have been better calculated to prevent the subtler 
adjustments of individuals to the living present and to 
put a heavy drag on further creative evolution. 

It is true that recent official returns show that the number 
of pupils in grant-aided Secondary Schools in England and 
Wales tends to increase ; and that the average leaving age 
of these pupils is nearer 17 than 16. But, according to the 
Report of the Board of Education for 1933, only i6-i per 
cent, of the boys and 14 per cent, of the girls leaving 
Elementary Schools proceed to Secondary Schools In 
addition, a few continue their education in Junior Technical 
and other schools, but the great majority leaving the 
Elementary Schools (76-9 per cent, of the boys and 79-8 
per cent, of the girls) seek employment and have no further 
opportunity for full-time education.^ The corresponding 
figures for 1934 are even worse. 

Of the various reforms which are now being discussed, 
two need special consideration, namely, the raising of the 


' Education in 1933, 1934, Tabic 7. 

® Note . — The figures for Wales are somewhat higher * 25*6 per cent, of the boys 
and 25*2 per cent, of the guls proceed to Secondary Schools, 
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age fot compulsory full-time education, and the provision 
of part-time continued education. Experiments have 
already been tried in both directions. A few progressive 
Authorities — ^East Suffolk, Caernarvonshire, Cornwall, 
Bath, Plymouth, and Chesterfield — ^have in the last few 
years adopted the age of 1 5 as the upper limit of compulsory 
school attendance in their areas. After the “Fisher” 
Education Act of 1918, which provided that all young 
persons between the ages of 14 and 18 should be required 
to attend a continuation school during the day-time for 
320 hours per annum (roughly two half-days per week), 
a number of Day Continuation Schools were set up. 
Although afterwards the whole policy of developing this 
kind of part-time education was dropped, a few such 
schools, including the famous Rugby Compulsory Day 
Continuation School, still remain. 

The National Government returned in November 1935 
was pledged to a policy of raising the school-leaving age 
to ij, with a right of exemptions between 14 and 15 for 
“ beneficial ” employment. It dismissed the alternative 
proposal of part-time attendance at Day Continuation 
Schools until 16, because “ industry as a whole is not so 
organized that such a scheme could be introduced without 
widespread dislocation.” It seems not improbable that 
exemptions for “ beneficial ” employment and for “ assist- 
ance in the home ” will almost nullify the scheme for 
raising the school-leaving age, imless “ beneficial ” be 
interpreted to mean beneficial to the development and 
future well-being of the boys and girls, and not merely 
advantageous to the parents’ pockets and to the balance- 
sheets of employing firms. Both the Opposition Parties 
supported the immediate raising of the school-leaving age 
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to 15, without exemptions, and a subsequent raising to 16, 

It is fortunate that the balance of evidence from the 
human end goes to show that the agreed policy of raising 
the school-leaving age to 15 is a step in the right direction 
though it does not go far enough. The characteristic 
changes of early adolescence and the complexity of the 
social environment to which modem boys and g irls need to 
adjust themselves point unmistakably to the desirability 
in the majority of cases of deferring entry into responsible 
work and of continuing full-time education until the age 
of 16. There may be exceptions, where purposive work 
with part-time and related education will suit the needs of 
individuals. Day continuation-school experiments re- 
vealed the value of such courses in particular cases, especi- 
ally where the kind' of work engaged in was of the nature 
of an apprenticeship to a skilled occupation ; but they also 
showed how little can be done by this part-time method 
for boys and girls condemned to blind-alley occupations. 

In a recent Political and Economic Planning publication, 
entitled The Entrance to Industry^ the view was put 
forward that the proposals for the raising of the school- 
leaving age and for part-time continued education should 
not be regarded as alternatives. According to this “ con- 
tribution towards a new employment policy,” the Id e al 
solution of the juvenile problem is the raising of the school- 
leaving age to 15, together with the provision of part-time 
continued education from 15 to 18. Apart altogether 
from the difficulty, which ex^jerience has shown to be a 
serious one, of implementing a compulsory part-time 
system of education without the dislocation of certain 
industries, this suggested solution does not seem to take 

1 May 1935. 
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sufficient account of the biological and psychological facts 
of human development, and particulaily of the usual 
duration of the third springing-up period.^ 

There should full-time education until the end of the 
thir d growth-spurt, that is, until i6. This would mean 
that there would be no gap between the age of entry and 
the age of insurance in industry. A very serious defect in 
the present system of supervision of the nation’s health 
would thus disappear. Obviously a change of this magni- 
tude can only be effected by stages, but it is well to recog- 
nize clearly the end towards which continuous progress 
should now be made. 

The chief difficulty in the way of raising the school- 
leaving age is undoubtedly the widespread need under 
present economic conditions for augmenting family in- 
comes by the earnings of children at the earliest possible 
moment. Some system of maintenance allowances in case 
of need will have to be devised ; but it should be noticed 
that as conditions of adult employment in industry and 
commerce improve, the urgency of tliis need will tend to 
decrease. 

Between i6 and i8, the hours and conditions of labour 
should be so regulated as to allow of adequate recreation 
and of the continuation of education on a voluntary basis. 
Numbers of young employees in certain industries, notably 
in engineering and printing, are at present released by 
employers in order to enable them to attend during working 
hours courses of instruction related to their occupations. 
In other occupations these facilities hardly exist. It is 
difficult to over-estimate the importance of this continued 
part-time technical education both from the standpoint of 

‘ See Chaps VI and IX. 
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the individual and from the point of view of future develop- 
ments in industry and commerce. The interest which 
technical training of the right kind tends to arouse in the 
job undertaken constitutes a real contribution to the 
individual’s life, as well as to his work. There should 
therefore be a much more general adoption of the plan of 
releasing young workers during the day-time for the pur- 
pose of vocational education. 

It is obvious that the raising of the school-leaving age will 
depend for its effectiveness on the completion of Re- 
organization schemes on Hadow Report lines. The con- 
tinued education given must be appropriate to the period ; 
it must be genuine post-primary (secondary) education. 
It must also be adapted to the variety of the needs of the 
individuals to be educated, who will not be nearly so 
academic a group as the present Secondary School 
pupils. To this end, bold experiments in which industry 
is brought into closer contact with the schools will have to 
be tried out. More scientific vocational guidance will thus 
become possible, and entrance into industry may cease to be 
the unorganized scramble which it is at present, and which 
cannot be good either for the recruits or for industry itself. 

It is significant that most of those who most strenuously 
oppose the extension of provision for adolescent education, 
and who have children of their own, see to it that their own 
boys and girls continue their education at least to the end 
of the springing-up period of youth, no matter what their 
level of native ability may happen to be. There is a tacit 
acceptance of the psychological case for the continuation of 
full-tkne education until the end of early adolescence, 
which suggests that the really serious objections to the new 
policy are on economic and not educational grounds. 
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Extended Provision for University, Technical, and 
Adult Education 

The community is not absolved from its responsibilities 
for the physical, mental, and moral well-being of its mem- 
bers when they reach the age of i6 or even i8. The 
severity of present-day competition in industry and the 
constant need for improving the technique of production 
in order to retain markets for the goods produced, makes 
it more than ever necessary that there should be extended 
provision for vocational education and technical training 
suitable for individuals actually at work or planning to 
enter a particular kind of skilled job. Similarly, the 
increased leisure of adults under modern conditions and 
the heightened responsibilities of citizenship in a demo- 
cratic community suggest that further provision needs to 
be made for the recreation and liberal education of young 
people and adults, not only for the relatively small group of 
“ intellectuals ” who have been wont in the past to attend 
Universities, University Tutorial, Workers’ Educational 
Association, and other more or less formal adult education 
classes, but also for the ordinar}’’ “ man in the street ” 
and “ w’oman in the home.” It is only by the continued 
self-education of individuals, even beyond the stage when 
they are actually faced with the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship, that democracy can be “made safe,” and the next 
step be taken in the evolution of improved international 
relations. 

In the past the value of a University education was 
conceded — ^for the sons of gentlemen. Now there is 
general agreement concerning the desirability of extending 
the period of full-time education into maturity in the case 
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of highly gifted individuals, of both sexes, and drawn frota 
all classes of the community. The length of training, not 
only for the “ learned ” professions but also for the higher 
posts in industry and commerce, especially those which 
involve a knowledge of the Applied Sciences, has steadily 
tended to increase; and it is now generally recognized 
that suitable recruits for entrance into these services may 
come from any section of society. The development of 
the provincial Universities and of the system of Local 
Education Authority and other scholarships, tenable at 
Universities and Technical Colleges, the freeing of the 
older Universities from sectarian tests and the institution 
of State Scholarships, for which pupils of all kinds of 
Secondary Schools are to be eligible in the future, show 
that the community has realized in principle that it cannot 
afford to deny opportunities for full development and 
specialized training to its exceptionally able members. It 
has not yet satisfactorily solved the problem of their 
selection nor of the differentiation of their courses of study 
to suit the needs of the individuals and of the community ; 
but it has recognized their right to continue their education 
into maturity. 

Doubt, however, still exists in some quarters in regard 
to the advisability of extending the present facilities for 
part-time adult education for ordinary people. Professor 
R. Peers, who has had considerable experience of the Adult 
Educational Movement, has recently disturbed the com- 
placency which the findings of the Adult Education Com- 
mittee’s 1919 Report ^ had tended to induce in interested 
circles by pointedly asking whether adult education is 
merely an attempt to do extravagantly in later years what 

i ¥iml ’K.tporty Adult Education Committee, 1919, H.M.S.O, 
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ought to have been accomplished with much greater ease 
in the plastic periods If the answer to this question has 
to be in the affirmative, then adult education, which the 
1919 Report regarded as “ a permanent national necessity, 
an inseparable aspect of citizenship,” which should be 
“ both universal and life-long,” might have to be acloxow- 
ledged to be merely a temporary expedient. In this case, 
the whole adult education movement would seem to be 
“ the outward and visible sign of a poverty and a lack of 
foresight which we may hope to outgrow.” ® Professor 
Peers does not liimself draw this conclusion, but he rightly 
implies that it is a view which must be fairly met by sup- 
porters of a policy of extended provision for adult education. 

The psychological facts concerning the changes and 
characteristics of maturity have already been examined in 
some detail.® It had to be admitted that there was no 
available evidence to support the view that general in- 
telligence (as measured by psychological tests) increased 
after adolescence. Neither had it been shown to diminish, 
at least until extreme old age. There were, however, 
groimds for believing that special interests develop during 
maturity and that the power of thought in relation to these 
increases with the growth of experience. Each of the 
major emotional adjustments of adolescence — the finding 
of a vocation, the development of sexual and social emo- 
tions, and the search for a philosophy of life or a religion — 
tends to have far-reaching effects on indmdual development 
during maturity. It constitutes a new powerful drive 
which leads its possessor to seek knowledge of an appro- 
priate kind and to find new forms of self-expression. 

^ R. Peers, “ Some Applications of Educational Theory* to Adult Education,” 
Journal of Adult ’Education^ September 1926. 

- R* Peers^ Ibid,^ p. 38. ® See Chap. X. 
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The notion that mental growth is limited to youth is, 
then, definitely contradicted by the psychological facts con- 
cerning maturity. Consequently adult education must not 
be regarded as a luxury for a few exceptional persons, but 
must be open to all who desire it. Just as the philosopher, 
artist, scientist, or professional man develops his powers 
through reflection and experience, so ordinary men and 
women may develop in maturity through .thought, and 
especially through co-operative study, along the lines of 
their own interests, which are usually closely related to the 
various duties which life brings. The opportunity for 
adult education should consequently be spread over the 
whole community, so that every individual is encouraged 
to do his or her work intelligently, to use his or her leisure 
wisely, and to fulfil the responsibilities of citizenship and 
perhaps of parenthood with knowledge and understanding. 

It is true that to be effective, adult, like adolescent, 
education needs to be “ reorganized,” to be made more 
appropriate to the stage of maturity and to the great variety 
of individuals who need it. “ Its scope extends to every 
aspect of life in which men and women have interests 
upon which processes of thought can throw light, and to 
all the pursuits of leisure which have a cultural value, and 
which are therefore a means towards a good life.” It 
should remain largely on a volxmtary basis ; but this is no 
reason why every encouragement and assistance should 
not be given to voluntary organizations, so that their work 
may be developed and find its proper place in the national 
educational system. 

The really serious diflficulty in the way of an extension of 
provision for adult, as for adolescent, education is neither 

^ The Scope and Practice of Adult 'Education^ H.M.S.O., 1930. 
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psychological nor educational, but economic. “Can we 
aflFord it ? ” is the crucial question. In recent years there 
has been a considerable increase of expenditure on education, 
and this has already aroused criticism in some quarters. 
It should be noted, however, that the increase in the cost of 
State education is small compared with the total increase in 
national expenditure. Thus, comparing the year 193 1-2 
(estimate) with 1913 -14, 65-5 per cent, of the total increase 
in national expenditure was due to war debts, pensions, 
and the Defence Services, and only 6-35 per cent, would 
have been incurred through the development of the Educa- 
tional Services, even if there had been no economies 
recommended.^ 

It would be inappropriate in this study of the trends of 
development in education to consider in detail how money 
is to be found for the changes that are advocated ; but it is 
important to notice that it is highly improbable that any 
nation will be able to spend what is required on its creative 
services, if it continues to compete in the irrational race of 
armaments, and thus to spend on its destructive services 
more than it can possibly afford. In the past, money has 
often been found for the conduct of wars by borrowing. 
Many nations have accumulated war debts, but none so 
far have incurred large debts for the educational services. 
Consciously or unconsciously, a system of values has been 
adopted which ranks the mere preservation of a people 
higher than their education or development. The destruc- 
tive services, therefore, take precedence of the creative 
services. Now there are signs of a change in this system 
of values. Some are beginning to see that living indi- 
viduals are of more account than material wealth ; that the 

1 'Report of Committee on Natwml 'Expenditure, H.M.S.O., 1931, p. 235. 
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Spiritual life, whicli is ever creative, is more important than 
physical force, -which is sometimes destructive. The 
pendulum is beginning to s-wing a-way from the compli- 
cated life of comfort and convention to-wards a simpler life 
of high adventure in thought and action. Some are even 
beginning to believe in persuasion rather than force, as the 
means of settlement of disputes between nations. In pro- 
portion as this new morality gains adherents, there will be 
an increasing willingness to sacrifice material wealth for the 
education of living individuals, and to take risks for the 
evolution of a better order of society. 

Men are now faced with the unprecedented danger that 
the material wealth which they have secured through their 
conquest of the physical universe may lead to the complica- 
tion and mechanization of human life. The machines 
which they have invented may destroy them and their 
civilization. They can only save themselves by taldng the 
risk, also unprecedented, of educating themselves for a 
more spiritual way of living and a higher morality. “ Theirs 
is then the responsibility,” says Bergson, “ for deciding if 
they want merely to live, or intend to make just the extra 
effort required for fulfilling, even on this refractory planet, 
the essential function of the universe, which is a machine 
for the making of gods.” ^ 

^ H. Bergson, The Two Sources of Morality and Keligion, tr. R. A Andra and 
C. Brereton, 1935, p. 275. 



CHAPTER XVI 


REORGANIZATION 

The modern movement towards the Reorganization of 
adolescent education is closely associated with the name of 
Sir Henry Hadow, the Chairman of the Consultative 
Committee of the Board of Education, which was respons- 
ible for the 1926 report,^ which recommended the raising 
of the school-leaving age together with considerable 
differentiation of provision for post-primary education. 
It also advocated a clean cut at ii -f and an end-on 
arrangement between primary and all forms of post- 
primary education. 

Considerable progress has since been made in the re- 
organization of schools on the lines of this report. The 
extent of the changes already completed can be readily 
appreciated from a study of the recent statistics of the 
Board of Education. Thus by March 1934 there were 
2,612 departments classified as “ senior,” containing 
800,651 pupils of II and over; and 5,922 departments 
classified as “ junior.” There were also senior divisions, 
providiug a separate course of instruction for pupils over 
II, in many all-age departments. The Board calculates 
that on March 31st, 1935, the latest date for which official 
returns are available, approximately 53 per cent, of the 
total of pupils aged 1 1 and over were in reorganized schools.* 

1 The BAucation of the Adolescents H M.S O., 1926. 

® Education in 1954, H.M.S O., 1935, pp. 6-8. 
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It is perilously easy to be captivated by a plan for 
reorganization which looks well on paper, and to imagine 
that the mere movement of children into different buildings 
in accordance with such a scheme, accompanied by the 
reiteration of the magic formula “ Reorganization ” as a 
kind of benediction to the upheaval, will somehow effect 
an improvement in education. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. Unless teachers, administrators, and mem- 
bers of Local Education Authorities, responsible for 
educational policy, take the trouble to understand the 
principles underlying Hadow reorganization proposals and 
face up to the new problems involved, there will be no 
real improvement in quality of education. 

The significance of the reorganization movement can 
only be fully appreciated when it is considered as part of 
a larger trend of development. The publication of the 
Report on the education of the adolescent was followed 
in 1931 by a second, entitled The Trimary School, which 
outlined the provision and methods appropriate for the 
earlier period of childhood. In 1933 there was a third 
Report on Infant and Nursery Schools, dealing with the 
needs of infants. The three Reports and the changes which 
have followed upon their publication represent the first 
big-scale realization in this country that the organisation of 
education, as well as the methods of teaching and discipline 
within the schools, should be psychologized. The educa- 
tional system should reflect the periodicity of human growth 
and at the same time, where necessary, be adapted to the chief 
varieties of individuals for whom provision has to be made. 

The chief facts concerning the periodicity of human 
growth have already been reviewed.^ It has been shown 

1 See Chaps. V-X, especially Chap. VI. 
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that while the development of each individual is both 
unique and continuous, there is usually a common rhythm 
in the unfolding of the life-histories of human beings, even 
when they are widely separated by circumstances and ex- 
perience. There is first the period of infancy from birth to 
about 5 ; then childhood roughly from 5 to ii -f-, and then 
adolescence from 1 1 or 1 2 to 2 1 or somewhat later. Each of 
these consists of a rapid springing-up, followed by a period 
of consolidation. Then comes maturity and, finally, old age. 

The general organization of education should reflect this 
rhythm of development ; and the training given in any 
period should be adjusted to its distinctive needs and 
characteristics. Thus nursery or Nursery School education 
is that appropriate to infancy ; primary education, including 
that of both Infant and Junior school, should be appropriate 
to the two sub-periods of childhood ; while secondary edu- 
cation should be adjusted to the needs of early adolescence, 
and liigher education to late adolescence and maturity. Such 
a psychological view is essentially democratic ; but it will 
not mean that every individual in a democracy should have 
the same education. For individuals difier widely in respect 
to their native abilities,^ and on this account it may be 
necessary to have varied provision for education so that 
each may have opportunities for development appropriate 
for his gifts as well as his stage of development. 

The case for appropriate training in infancy in the home 
and in the Nursery School has already been considered. 
It has been shown that extended provision for the education 
of parents and for the setting-up of Nursery Schools where 
need exists is essential in order that the foundations of the 
whole education system may be well and truly laid.® 

» See Chaps XI-XIH. “ See Chap. XTV. 
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The Infant School 

The second springing-up period from about 5 to 7 or 8 
is characterized by rapid growth of body and mind.^ At 
5 attendance at school becomes compulsory, and under 
existing arrangements most children spend this sub-period 
in the Infant School, as opposed to the nursery. Nursery 
School, or Nursery Class (attached to an Infant School). 
Many children have their first real break with the home 
circle at the beginning of this stage, and it naturally consti- 
tutes a test of previous preparation. If a child has been 
properly trained towards independence and has learned to 
co-operate with others, if he has already developed interests 
in books, pictures, and toys, and has amused himself by 
painting, drawing, and modelling, he will be readily 
interested in school occupations and will have no serious 
difficulty in adjusting himself to the larger school world. 
On the other hand, if he has been spoiled and petted, or if 
he has been neglected so that his interests are undeveloped, 
he may have a difficult beginning. 

In Adler’s opinion there are many children who come to 
school “ without any ability for concentration. They are 
generally the pampered children, who are dazed by the 
presence of so many strange persons.” They have “ no 
patience for meeting difficulties and forging ahead by 
conscious efforts.” * Adler is right in his assumption that 
sound preparation can help a child through the testing- 
time when he first goes to school ; but the right kind of 
pre-school training is not all that is required. The methods 
of the Infant School must be such as to make the transition 
as smooth as possible. “ Conscious efforts ” cannot play 

1 See Chap. VET. 

2 A. Adler, Tbe Edimtwn of Children^ 1930, pp. 168 and 169. 
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a large part in the development of 5 -year-olds. Indeed, 
throughout the Infant School period, education should 
proceed far more on an “ interest ” and “ project ” basis 
than on a “ conscious effort ” and “ subject ” basis. 

It is not to be expected that children of 5 can “ forge 
ahead by conscious efforts,” but they have considerable 
powers of concentration when they are genuinely interested. 
They should therefore continue to be free for long periods 
to choose their own occupations. It is doubtful whether 
much is gained in the long run by formal class work at 
this age in Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic ; but many 
children will enjoy “ picking up ” the reading of labels on 
interesting objects, or phrases associated with pictures, 
nursery rhymes, and stories. They will be interested in 
writing their own names and in trying to send messages on 
Christmas cards or in letters. They will readily perform 
simple arithmetical operations in relation to games of 
skittles, sand castles, and shops. The provision of the 
right equipment for play and the wise guidance of an 
understanding teacher will bring about informally all that 
is essential, if the class be not too large. 

It is true that there are some children of 5 who like 
reading as reading, and number as number ; and for these 
provision will need to be made. But it is imperative that, 
during this period of rapid growth, with its high incidence 
of infectious illnesses, there should be no undue pressure 
due to a failure to recognize the variety of individuals of 
one chronological age. It has been pointed out that there 
is a growing body of support for the view that formal 
instruction should be postponed until a child attains the 
mental age of 6 or 6|.^ One child, whose I.Q. is 125 or 

^ See p. 135. 
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over, may be ready to begin at 5 or even before ; another 
of average intelligence will do better if formal instruction 
is postponed until about 6 ; while another, whose LQ. is 
90 or less, would profit by still further delay. 

It follows that the time-table for the 5 -year-olds should be 
elastic and the number of children to one teacher not too 
large — ^to allow for individual occupations as well as group 
work and play. A time-table will be useful as a guide in 
order that a balance may be preserved and opportunities 
be given for the expression of the chief interests of indi- 
viduals. There should be physical, including rhythmical, 
exercises, such as musical games, dancing, and action songs ; 
Nature study and the exploration of the real world ; ex- 
pression work in different material media; and lastly, 
opportunities for development in the understanding and 
use of language. 

Even in the following years (6 and 7), when formal 
instruction is appropriate for the majority, the amount of 
time spent on the three R’s should be related to interest ; 
for where this exists, learning proceeds quickly and 
children make up for late beginnings. It must be remem- 
bered that the period from 5 to 7 -|- is a period of play ; and 
play methods should therefore continue to be emphasized 
throughout the Infant School. It will be objected that 
this is impossible because the Junior School demands a 
certain standard of achievement in the three R’s on trans- 
ference at 7 -f. The Junior School defends itself by 
placing the responsibility for this pressure on the next stage 
— ^the requirements of Secondary School entrance exam- 
inations ; and so it goes on right up to the University with 
its Matriculation regulations. 

The basic principles underlying “Reorganization” 
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proposals are clearly applicable, in a modified form, even 
to the Infant School. It should be adjusted to the distinct- 
ive play character of the period from 5 to 7, and also to the 
variety of abilities of the children in attendance. Educa- 
tion should be psychologized ; and each individual should 
be respected and not squeezed into a standardized mould. 
It is of course true that an individual should be encouraged 
to adjust himself or herself to the living present ; it is also 
true that books and reading constitute an important ele- 
ment in modem life. It should, however, be remembered 
that the more recent development of modern science is 
beginning to deliver mankind from an earlier slavery to 
the printing-press. Reading and writing will continue to 
be important ; for they are tool subjects, which open up 
new worlds of thought to the individual. But the study of 
Nature, the exploration of the world of sense, experimenta- 
tion with the environment, and the use of tools must also be 
regarded as important to a generation who are the inheritors 
of modern science, art, and music, as well as of literature 
and philosophy. 


The Junior School 

The Junior School in a reorganized system of education 
is a free, publicly maintained school for children between 
the ages of 7 -}- and ii +• estimating the advantages 
of Reorganization there is frequently a tendency to con- 
centrate on the seniors and to ignore the effect on the 
juniors. But a clean cut at ii -|- will mean that teachers 
in Primary Schools will no longer be hampered by the 
presence of boys and girls of 12, 13, and 14, who fail to 
pass on to Secondary Schools, but who need very different 
treatment from the younger children if they are to continue 
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theit education and not merely to mark time. The prob- 
lem of the education of juniors, after Reorganization, will 
therefore tend to be more clearly defined and consequently 
will have a better chance of solution. 

The Junior School should be appropriate to the period 
of consolidation between the rapid growth of early child- 
hood and the critical developments of early adolescence. 
The main characteristics of this stage have already been 
described.^ It is a period when health tends to be good, 
when all the elementary thought-processes are present and 
are being exercised in wider fields of experience, and when 
there is likely to be a steady growth of self-confidence and 
an easy extension of the emotional life without strain or 
upheaval. In a sense, it is more like maturity than it is 
like infancy or early adolescence, except that it stands 
half-way between them in regard to the development of 
general intelligence. It has been shown that the balance 
of evidence does not support Piaget’s view of a definite 
break in kind of thinking at 7 or 8, but rather indicates a 
continuous advance in scope, clarity, and complexity of 
thought. 

The psychological facts indicate the need for plenty of 
opportunities for physical exercise, construction, and the 
exploration of the real world. Hard work and play may 
be expected ; and even repetitive and routine work will 
usually be enjoyed at this stage. It is therefore the 
natural period for practice in the tool subjects — ^Reading, 
Writing, and Elementary Mathematics — but it is also the 
natural period for the acquiring of many skills and habits. 
No one who has watched small boys at play with Meccano 
and similar “ construction ” toys can doubt theit powers 

> See Chap. VUI. 
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of concentration and their willingness, aided by this inter- 
est in construction, to repeat operations which on this 
account seem to them to be worth while. 

The main problem of the Junior School is that of pre- 
serving a suitable balance between the two great media 
of education, handcrafts and language ; and the interests 
of boys and girls at this stage certainly suggest that the 
centre of gravity of the curriculum should be rather in the 
first than in the second. “ The more active subjects,” 
says Dr. Burt, “ particularly those that give scope for con- 
structive work, are the prime favourites.” ^ Yet it is im- 
portant that in childhood adequate preparation should be 
made so that literary and humanistic interests can develop, 
as they should, in the next period. The best solution is 
not one of allottmg more time to handwork as such, but 
of using active expression work as the natural method of 
teaching all subjects in the Junior School. In history 
there should be the drawing and painting of illustrations ; 
in geography the making of maps ; in Nature study the 
planning of a garden and the keeping of pets ; in elementary 
mathematics the making of models ; ia music the playing 
on pipes and other instruments ; and in English the making 
of properties and the acting of plays. In addition to the 
special periods set apart for handwork, there will need to be 
a practical approach to all subjects, so that no violence will 
be done to the constructive impulses and realistic interests 
of the pupils at this stage of their development. 

Special Schools 

Although the main problem of the Junior School is 
simplified by the smaller age-range of its pupils, there will 

‘ Tbe 'Primary School, 1951, Appendix HI, p. 278. 
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be vamtions in physique, general intelligence, and other 
powers among the children, of which account will still 
need to be taken. For a considerable time in this country 
provision has been made for the education in Special 
Schools of those children, such as the blind, deaf, crippled, 
and mentally defective, who suffer from defects of such 
magnitude that they cannot profit by the ordinary education 
provided. Recently it has been realized that the accept- 
ance of the principle of adjusting education to suit indi- 
viduals may lead to further differentiation even at the 
Junior School stage. 

When all children who have to be classified as definitely 
defective have been provided for, there will still remain 
a wide range of variation in general intelligence, from 
I.Q.S of about 70 per cent, to those of 150 per cent.^ 
Children at the lower end of the scale certainly need a 
simplified curriculum and special methods of teaching. 
They will lose hope and tend to become difficult, lazy, or 
anti-social, if their training is not more exactly adjusted to 
their native abilities. Special schools or special classes 
attached to ordinary schools are therefore necessary for 
such permanently retarded children. There are, however, 
other children whose backwardness may be of a temporary 
character, and whose difficulties may disappear, given the 
right kind of individual and remedial care. There is 
therefore an urgent need for correct diagnosis, and on this 
account the setting-up of Quid Guidance Clinics for the 
investigation and treatment of cases of backwardness and 
maladjustment is a desirable adjunct to the existing educa- 
tional system. 

In the near future it is highly probable that the needs of 

^ See pp. 188-90. 
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children of unusually high intellectual ability will also 
receive more adequate consideration. The scientific study 
of specially gifted children has already revealed the fact 
that many of them tend to have certain difficulties of social 
development directly traceable to their exceptional intelli- 
gence. For example, a child, whose chronological age is 
9 and whose mental age is 14 or 15, may very naturally 
find it difficult to make friends or to find congenial com- 
panions in school. On the one hand, the games played by 
children of the same age will not be sufficiently stimulating 
intellectually to interest him ; and on the other, his age and 
size may make him imacceptable to boys of 14 or 15, who 
are his mental peers. He may therefore fall between two 
stools, become remote from his fellows, and perhaps as a 
consequence fail to learn how to use his great natural 
ability for the service of his race. It is true, as Sanderson 
of Oundle said, that “ we must not cast out our weak ones 
but it is also true that we must do no violence to our strong 
ones, who alone are capable of the highest forms of in- 
tellectual adventure and who are perhaps destined to play 
an important part in the further evolution of the human 
race. 


Schools for Adolescents 

The educational case for the raising of the school-leaving 
age and for the continuation of full-time education until 
the age of 16 has already been examined. The complexity 
of the environment to which the present generation of boys 
and girls must adjust themselves, the responsibilities which 
are to be theirs in a democracy, and the physical, intellectual, 
and emotional changes characteristic of early adolescence, 
admit of only one conclusion — ^that there should be 
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secondary education for all adolescents. By secondary 
education I do not mean the marking of time in a school 
designed for juniors ; nor do I necessarily mean the tradi- 
tional Grammar School kind of secondary education. 
Secondary education is genuine post-primary education, 
designed for, and appropriate to, the period of early adol- 
escence, the last “ springing-up ” period in human life- 
histories. This stage is characterized by rapid physical, 
intellectual, and emotional growth, by the development of 
humanistic and scientific interests, by the intensification of 
the sexual emotion, and by the deepening and broadening 
of esthetic, social, and religious emotions. Secondary 
education should minister to, and preserve a balance be- 
tween, these various developments, thus aiding the natural 
growth-processes within the individual. 

Many supporters of the “ Secondary Education for All ” 
Movement do not realize the need for differentiation of 
provision to suit the many varieties of native ability found 
among adolescents. Yet it is clear from recent investiga- 
tions of general intelligence that the wide range of variations, 
found in an unselected group of individuals, becomes of 
even more significance at the secondary, than it was at 
the primary, stage. For example, suppose that the I.Q.S 
of a large group of children of 7 (excluding mentally 
defectives) varied from 75 per cent, to i j o per cent. Then 
the mental ages represented would be from 5 J (75 per cent, 
of 7) to io| (150 per cent, of 7) years. "SSflien the same 
children have reached the age of ii, the mental ages for 
which provision will now need to be made will be from Sj 
(75 cent, of ii) to 16 J (150 per cent, of ii) years, a 
wider range of about 8 years as compared with 5 at the 
earlier period. On this account, educational attainments 
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are also markedly difierent by ii or 12, even when there 
have been equal opportunities for learning. The differ- 
entiation of provision for adolescents, which is an essential 
feature of reorganization schemes, is a practical recognition 
of these accumulative diiferences between individuals. 

There are two chief ways in which the necessary differ- 
entiation of provision for adolescent education might be 
effected. In the first place, there might be three separate 
kinds of schools for adolescents — ^the first, the Grammar 
School, for pupils of high native ability, whose bent is 
academic ; the second, the Modern or Selective Central 
School, also for pupils of good ability, but whose interests 
are largely practical ; and the third, the Senior or Non- 
Selective Central School, for adolescents of lower general 
intelligence, who will need a simpler, less burdensome 
curriculum. The other alternative is that of having sides 
within one Secondary School, either for the two groups of 
individuals of more than average ability, or for all three 
groups.^ It was the first of these alternatives that was 
recommended in the Hadow Report. 

“ As post-primary education develops,” says this Report, 
“the schools dealing with the post-primary or secondary 
stage of education should include (in addition to Junior 
Technical and Trade Schools) at least the following main 
types : 

“ (i) Schools of the ‘ secondary ’ type now commonly 
existing which at present follow in the main a pre- 
dominantly literary or scientific curriculum, and carry the 
education of their pupils forward to the age of at least 16 -f. 

“ (ii) Schools of the type of the existing selective Central 

' For a fuller consideration of the advantages and disadvantages of these alterna- 
tive solutions, see O. A. Wheeler, Youths Chap. VIII. 
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Schools, which give at least a four years’ course from the 
age of II +, with a realistic or practical trend in the last 
two years. 

“ (iii) Schools of the type of the existing non-selective 
Central Schools, which may either be the only central 
schools in their area, or may exist side by side with selective 
central schools, and cater for those children who do not 
secure admission to such schools.” ^ 

In the main, this scheme has either been, or is now in 
process of being, implemented by the majority of Local 
Education Authorities. Under some authorities there are 
in addition Junior Technical and Junior Housewifery 
Schools which provide a preparation for industrial or 
commercial employment or for domestic life, with con- 
tinued general education in full-time courses of two or 
three years for pupils admitted at 1 3 or 14. There are also 
a few Trade Schools, which prepare for entrance into highly 
specific occupations and which are even more definitely 
vocational. 

The administrative complexities that arise through the 
division of education into three branches — Elementary, 
Secondary, and Technical — and the illogical placing of 
Central and Senior Schools in the Elementary group, 
although by the nature of their task they belong to the 
Secondary group, the resulting injustice to Central School 
teachers in respect to salary scales, and the difficulties of 
dual control are dealt with in some detail in the Hadow 
Report.*® 

From the point of view of the children’s interests, there 
is a serious difficulty in regard to the selection of candidates 

^ Th Education of the Adolescent^ H.M.S.O., 1926, p. 79. 

* Ihtd,^ Chap. I. 
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for admission to the differentiated schools. Much more 
work will need to be done on Secondary School entrance 
examinations and on intelligence tests, in relation to school 
and later achievements, before more refined and reliable 
methods of selection will be discovered. Fortunately, 
researches of this kind are being actively pursued in various 
quarters ; and in time these will no doubt yield results of 
great practical importance. 

Although there are many “ free ” places in the first type 
of Secondary (Grammar) School, the practice of charging 
fees, which is a relic of the former tradition of social 
selection, still has a considerable effect in “ skewing ” the 
selection of candidates to the disadvantage of poor children 
as compared with children of equal or less ability whose 
parents can afford to pay fees. Gray and Moshinsky (of 
the London School of Economics) have recently completed 
a statistical enquiry concerning the distribution of educa- 
tional facilities in relation to the distribution of ability 
within different social classes in England, and have proved 
that there are marked inequalities of educational oppor- 
tunity under the existing system. They have shown that 
an able fee-paying pupil (I.Q. 130 or 140 per cent.) “ has a 
chance of receiving a higher education either six or seven 
times greater than that of an equally able free pupil ” ; and 
that “ a sub-standard child of the fee-paying group has an 
opportunity of receiving a higher education between 58 
and 162 times greater than that of a similar child of the 
free group.” One result of their statistical analysis is 
to indicate that 43 per cent, of the total number of children 
in the school population with I.Q.s of 140 per cent, do not 

* J. L. Gray and Pearl Moshinsky, “ Ability and Opportunity in English Edu- 
cation,” The Sociological Kevieiy, April 1935, p. 158. 
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enjoy the opportunity of a higher education. “ None of 
these belong to the group whose parents are able and 
willing to pay fees for their children’s education. The 
entire mass of unutilized talent consists of children for 
whose education the requisite financial provision from 
public funds is not available.” ^ 

Some recent changes in Government policy in regard to 
the charging of school fees have tended to increase this 
discrepancy. From April ist, 1933, all grant-earning 
Secondary Schools were required to charge fees at appro- 
priate rates, although there were still to be “ special places ” 
which would carry exemption from fees in case of need. 
The result has been that there are no longer any such schools 
entirely free, and the total number of schools charging fees 
of 6 guineas or less in England (excluding Wales) is only 
43. The majority (502 schools) charge fees of from 9 to 
12 guineas ; and in some cases the fees amount to 25 or 
30 guineas per annum.® It is true that, according to the 
latest returns, 48 a per cent, of the pupils of such schools 
were totally exempt from the payment of fees ; and in 
addition 5 per cent, received partial exemption. But in 
the first year after the operation of the new regulations, the 
proportion of children leaving the Elementary Schools and 
proceeding to Secondary Schools in England and Wales 
fell from i6*i per cent, to 12 per cent, in the case of boys, 
and from 14 per cent, to lo-S per cent, in the case of 
girls.® 

This change of policy in regard to the charging of fees, 
and especially the temporary severe limitation of the per- 

^ J. L. Gray and Pearl Moshinsky, “ Ability and Opportunity in English Edu- 
cation,” The Sociological Kevieiv, April 1935, p. 152. 

« 'Education in 1934, 1955, Table 37. 

® Education in 1933 and Education tn 1934, H.M.S.O., 1934 and 1935, Table 7, 
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centage of “special” places in many Secondary Schools 
(which has since been withdrawn), was a reversion to the 
earlier anti-democratic tradition and was contrary to the 
whole movement towards the freeing and psychologizing 
of secondary education. It is bound to result in a wastage 
of exceptional ability which a democratic nation cannot 
afford to contemplate with any complacency. 

Boys’, Girls’, and Mixed Schools 

In a reorganized system of education, should provision 
for boys and girls be made in separate schools or in mixed 
schools ? The majority of educationists are agreed that 
there is no strong case for the separation of sexes, at least 
until the beginning of adolescence. Actually, all Infant 
Schools in this coimtry are mixed ; and there are nearly 
twenty times as many mixed Junior Schools as there are 
either girls’ or boys’ Junior Schools. There are, however, 
only slightly more mixed Senior Schools than there are 
Senior Schools for boys or for girls ; and there are slightly 
less co-educational Secondary Schools than there are 
separate schools for boys and girls.^ 

There is considerable difference of opinion concerning 
the question of co-education during early adolescence. 
The intellectual differences between boys and girls are not 
any greater than those found between members of the same 
sex, and although the physical differences and special 
interests would have to be taken into account, it is an open 
question whether the variety would not be found to be 
useful in the development of the corporate life of the school.® 
Further, since the sexual and social emotions develop 

i Bducatton in 1934, 1935, Tables 11 and 34. 

® For a fuller treatment of this question, see O. A. Wheeler, Youth, Chap. IX. 
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rapidly during this period, and social training is conse- 
quently of outstanding importance, a very strong case 
could be made out for the mixed school, which provides 
many opportunities for co-operation between boys and 
girls. On the other hand, many practical teachers hold 
that it is easier to effect the desirable differentiation of the 
curriculum for boys and girls when they are in separate, 
rather than in mixed, schools ; and that it is better for 
adolescent boys to be taught by men teachers and for 
adolescent girls to be educated by women teachers. The 
balance of opinion, from purely educational considerations, 
is so nearly equal that experiments along both lines can 
undoubtedly be justified. Probably, the vexed question 
of the promotion of men and women teachers to headships 
will be more equitably solved by the adoption of the policy 
of separate schools, where the numbers of pupils permit, 
at least until professional and public opinion is more ad- 
vanced than it is at present, and is ready to support promo- 
tion on merit and suitability, irrespective of sex. 

On this ground of expediency, the majority of schools 
for adolescents might very well continue to separate the 
sexes. But where there are teachers with a great faith in 
co-education, it would seem to be a pity to discourage and 
prevent them from imdertaking experiments which would 
in any case be useful for purposes of comparison, and 
which might reveal possibilities of a higher order of social 
education during adolescence than that formerly sanctioned 
by tradition. 



CHAPTER XVH 


UNIVERSITY AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

The democratization of University education was one of 
the outstanding features of the nineteenth century. Oxford 
and Cambridge had existed for centuries and had played a 
notable part in the advancement of learning and in the 
education of the sons of gentlemen. But it was only in 
1826 that the first University College on a regional basis 
was instituted in London. It set out to provide for 
“ young men residing in or resorting to the cities of London 
and Westminster, the Borough of Southwark, and counties 
adjoining either of the said Cities, or to the said Borough, 
adequate opportunities for acquiring Literary and Scientific 
Education at a moderate expense.” It was quickly followed 
by its rival. King’s College ; and in 1836 the University of 
London was founded by Royal Charter. Then came the 
provincial Universities, beginning with Owens College, 
Manchester. Within a hundred years, there gradually 
developed a regional system of University education for 
both men and women throughout England and Wales — 
surely an amazing achievement. It grew side by side with, 
and in the closest relationship to, the expanded system of 
grant-aided secondary education ; so that it has now 
become relatively easy for any Secondary School pupil of 
outstanding ability to continue his or her full-time education 
into late adolescence, aided, if need be, by Government 
grant. State, Local Education Authority, or University 

267 
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scholarship. Even the older Universities, which in former 
days had been almost exclusively fed by the English Public 
Schools, have more recently opened their doors to the 
best products of the newer Secondary Schools. 

The result has been that in the last fifteen years, for 
example, the number of full-time students in Universities 
and University Colleges in England and Wales has in- 
creased by more than 50 per cent, and now exceeds 50,000, 
of whom about three-quarters are men.^ Notwithstanding 
this, there are still proportionately about twice as many 
University students in Germany as there are in England 
and Wales, three times as many in Scotland, and ten times 
as many in America. 

Colleges for the training of teachers, as well as training 
departments attached to Universities, have developed in the 
same period. More recently there have arisen other 
institutions, such as Technical Colleges, Schools of Art and 
Music, and Literary and Scientific Institutes, which are less 
closely knit than Universities are with the existing Second- 
ary School system, but which also oifer part-time and in 
some cases full-time courses of vocational and technical 
education beyond the age of 17. Not only has the number 
of students taking full-time continued training increased 
steadily in recent years, but there has also been a striking 
increase in the number of part-time students and in the 
variety of specialized courses offered in technical, com- 
mercial, and other similar institutions.® 

It is high time that this country had a considered policy 
in regard to University and Technical Education. What 
is the real function of a University in modem society ? 

^ Statistical Abstract^ H.M.S O., 1935, Table 33. 

^ Ihid,^ Tables 39 and 44. 
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How should it be adjusted to the living present ? Has the 
nineteenth century given us a surplus, or left us with a 
deficiency, in the number of provincial Universities estab- 
lished ? Are there too few or too many students attending 
full-time courses at Universities ? What general principles 
should govern the extension of provision for technical 
education — ^an extension which is undoubtedly an urgent 
national necessity in view of present-day industrial condi- 
tions ? What should be the relationship between Univer- 
sities and Technical Colleges, and between each of them and 
the various forms of post-primary education which precede 
them ? 

British Universities have a long intellectualist tradition. 
In his famous essay on T&e Idea of a University, published 
in 1852, Cardinal Newman clarified the prevailing view 
of the function of a University. “ A University,” he 
wrote, “by its very name professes to teach universal 
knowledge.” The various branches of knowledge are not, 
of course, to be regarded as distinct and separate, but as 
essentially related to one another. “ Thus is created a 
pure and clear atmosphere of thought, which the student 
also breathes, though in his case he only pursues a few 
sciences out of the multitude. ... He apprehends the 
great outlines of knowledge, the principles on which it 
rests, the scale of its parts, its lights and shades, its great 
points and its little, as he otherwise cannot apprehend them. 
Hence it is that his education is called “ Liberal.” A habit 
of mind is formed which lasts through life, of which the 
attributes are freedom, equitableness, calmness, moderation, 
and wisdom.” ^ 

This conception of a liberal education has permeated the 

^ J. H. Newman, Th Idea of a XJnmrsity, 1852, pp. 
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newer, as well as the older. Universities ; and notwith- 
standing increasing specialization has so far enabled them 
to maintain a fairly high standard of scholarship and to 
avoid the extravagances of the atomistic specialized courses 
of some American Universities. It has made all of them, 
with the single exception of London, regard it as essential 
that a student should be in continuous contact with his 
College or University for a period of years before he can 
be admitted to a degree. It is not that he could not “ get 
up ” the subjects for degree examinations, as many London 
“ external ” students do, but that he would miss “ the pure 
and clear atmosphere of thought,” the life of intellectual 
adventure which is possible in centres designed for the 
imaginative consideration of learning. “ Universities,” 
said T. H. Huxley, “ are places where thought is free from 
all fetters.” In the main, though there is an increasing 
danger of over-specialization, the British Universities have 
striven to encourage in their students breadth of view and 
open-mindedness. They have set a high value on pure 
scholarship and on their own freedom. They have clearly 
recognized that their function is not limited to teaching, 
but includes also the conservation and interpretation of 
knowledge and ideas and the search for truth. The 
members of their staffs have enjoyed intellectual freedom ; 
and in the main their researches have tended to be dis- 
interested rather than directly controlled by utilitarian 
motives. 

The success of the Universities in embodying this con- 
ception of a liberal education in their organization has, 
however, been purchased at the price of a certain remote- 
ness from the problems of the workaday world, and a 
consequent “ lag ” in adjusting themselves to the living 
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present. Modem industry is a characteristic feature of the 
living present ; and although it is no business of a Univer- 
sity to concern itself with the specialized training of indi- 
viduals to fit them to enter particular occupations in industry 
and commerce, it fails to live up to its ideal of universal 
knowledge if it neglects to make proper provision for the 
chief applied sciences and fine arts in which man’s creative- 
ness is now expressing itself. It cannot be denied that 
some of the Universities have failed in this respect, partly 
no doubt because of their totally inadequate financial 
resources, but also because of a prevailing false antithesis 
in University circles between liberal and technical educa- 
tion. 

On the other hand. Technical Colleges and other similar 
institutions have developed out of the needs of, and in 
close relation to, modern industry. They may lack “ the 
pure and clear atmosphere of thought ” of the Universities, 
but there is in them a vocational purposiveness and a zest 
for variety which is unhindered by academic considerations. 
They are usually also less hampered in their development 
by financial difficulties than are Universities. Although 
the bulk of their students are part-time and many are under 
the age of 18, so that much of the work done is necessarily 
elementary, there are many Technical Colleges which have 
full-time senior courses in such branches of study as 
Engineering, Mmkig, Metallurgy, Pharmacy, Commerce, 
Art, and Architecture. In some cases this has led to the pro- 
vision of degree courses in the appHed sciences and the closely 
related pure sciences, and in Commerce and Economics. 
There has thus resulted considerable overlappiog with the 
work of the regional University. There is a similar con- 
fusion in regard to part-time courses, the Universities being 
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responsible for tutorial classes and extension courses under 
the Adult Education Regulations, voluntary bodies such 
as the Workers’ Educational Association taking charge 
of other “liberal education” courses, and the Local 
Education Authorities being responsible for “technical 
instruction ” centres. 

Before any conclusions can be drawn concerning the 
need for adjustments in the existing provision for univer- 
sity and technical education, the whole problem must be 
looked at from the human, as well as the institutional, end. 
The general principles which have been shown to underlie 
Hadow reorganization proposals — namely, that education 
should be more accurately adjusted, firstly to each stage of 
development, and secondly to the chief varieties of indi- 
viduals for whom provision should be made — ^are applicable, 
at least in a modified form, to the solution of the educational 
problems of this later stage. 

The chief facts concerning the characteristic develop- 
ments of late adolescence and maturity have already been 
examined.’- It has been shown that the three major adjust- 
ments of youth — ^the finding of a vocation and of economic 
independence, the development of a heterosexual attitude 
and the broadening of the social interests, and the finding 
of a religion and/or an ethical code — are not completed 
even in late adolescence. It follows that there is the 
possibility in later life of the development of vocational 
and leisure interests, of the perfecting of the functions of 
parenthood and citizenship, and of the growth of a philo- 
sophy of life. That adults do volimtarily seek for guidance 
and co-operation in the nurturing of these interests is evident, 
both from the continued achievements of the Adult Educa- 

* See Chaps. IX and X. 
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tional Movement and from the recent striking success of 
the Women’s Institute Movement. 

An individual may desire to join a class for the study of 
his job and all that relates to it ; he may feel the need of 
technical training, so that he may be more successful in his 
work. Starting from this real vocational interest, he is 
perhaps able to exercise his powers of thought as well as, 
or even better than, he could in any other direction. If 
this be so, his technical training does not stand in opposition 
to, but is rather a part of, a “ liberal ” education. But his 
work is only one side of his life. Even in maturity, given 
the right conditions, he may acquire new forms of skill and 
leisure occupations, and learn to appreciate new expressions 
of beauty. He may add to his Icnowledge of the physical 
universe, of living organisms, and of his fellow-men. He 
may gain a deeper understanding of his duties as parent or 
citizen. He may extend his knowledge of local govern- 
ment, social, political, and international problems. He 
may develop a more adequate philosophy of life, and 
achieve a higher standard of conduct. 

An educational institution which is properly adjusted to 
this period will take account of these various possibilities 
of individual development. It will make provision for 
all of them, and not aim solely at teaching a man his job. 
Many Technical and Commercial Schools have concen- 
trated too exclusively on special techniques ; they have 
been too much influenced by the needs of industry, and too 
littie by the needs of individuals. On the other hand, the 
Workers’ Educational Association has tended to under- 
estimate the strength of the vocational drive, as indeed it 
has also ofthe parental impulse; andithas therefore neglected 
two of the natural means of “ liberal ” education in maturity. 

18 
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The psychological facts so far considered seem to 
support the general policy for liberalizing technical educa- 
tion, which was recommended by Lord Eustace Percy 
He advocated that there should be developed “local 
colleges,” in which Schools of Technology, Commerce, and 
Art could be linked together, and to which other part-time 
adult educational work of a non-vocational character could 
be attached. Such a College, with its broader provision for 
liberal (including technical) education, would certainly have 
a much greater power of developing a corporate life of its 
own than an ordinary Technical College, even if it were 
limited to part-time students. According to Lord Eustace 
Percy, in a reorganized system of education, it would stand in 
a relationship to the Central, Senior and Junior Technical 
Schools in its area similar to that which at present exists 
between a University and the Secondary Schools. 

The chief difficulties inherent in this scheme are obvious. 
There is first the possibility of the discouragement of some 
of the most valuable educational work which is going on 
at present in rural areas, far removed from cities and large 
towns, which alone could hope for the development of 
federated centres of learning of the kind just described. 
There is also the danger that the essentially voluntary nature 
of adult education might be disregarded in Colleges, where 
there would be boys and gitls in attendance from the age of 
1 5 or even earlier, and for which Local Education Authori- 
ties would be directly responsible. These difficulties are 
not insurmountable, but they suggest the need for definite 
safeguards, and possibly for the continuation of University 
Tutorial Classes under the management of Universities. 

Lord Eustace Percy’s plea for more systematic co- 

* Education at the Cross "Rjoads, 1930. 
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operation between Universities and Technical Colleges is 
undoubtedly to be welcomed. In the main he appears to 
make the line of delimitation between their functions de- 
pend on the distinction between whole-time and part-time 
studies. Unfortunately, he does not face the crucial 
problem of the principles which should govern the selection 
of students for full-time University education or for part- 
time “ Local College ” courses. 

There are various alternative methods of selection which 
might be adopted. Since a full-time University course 
costs so much, it might be reserved for the sons and 
daughters of parents who can afford to pay the full cost. 
This method is entirely inappropriate to a nation which 
prides itself on its democratic form of government, and it 
has indeed already been rejected in this country, where Ex- 
chequer and Board of Education grants and Local Education 
Authority contributions are paid to Universities, and where 
there are many scholarship awards made out of public fimds. 
Another alternative view that full-time University training 
is only necessary for entrance to the “ learned ” professions, 
such as medicine, law, the Church, politics, and University 
and possibly Secondary School teaching, and not as a 
preparation for the higher posts in industry and commerce, 
has also been outgrown. Obviously a proportion of 
original and well-trained minds are just as much needed 
to-day in business, engineering, building, mining, and 
Elementary School teaching as they are in the older 
“ learned ” professions. The major function of a Univer- 
sity, if it is to live up to its ideal of universality, is the 
training of students to carry on in the highest adventures of 
thought and action of the community to which they belong. 
The recent development of modern science and particularly 
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of the biological and applied sciences, the growth of 
industry and commerce, the birth of internationalism, and 
the beginnings of a new morality have naturally resulted 
in the opening up of new fields of adventure to the 
human race, of which Universities must now surely take 
account. 

According to Dr. Cyril Burt, general intelligence is the 
most significant of all psychological capacities for the 
purpose of vocational guidance. He classifies adults into 
groups, according to their mental ratios corresponding to 
the grade of work for which they are suitable. In his 
opinion, the members of the highest grade, with I.Q.s of 
over 150 per cent., are generally fitted to follow the higher 
professional careers or to hold administrative posts either 
in business or in the service of the State. He calculates 
that roughly •! per cent, of the population falls into this 
category and 3 per cent, into the next grade, with I.Q.s 
of over 130 per cent.^ 

In a democracy there is a strong case for selecting the 
students who are to continue their full-time education in 
Universities on purely psychological grounds, without 
distinction of creed or social class, riches or poverty. The 
unusually gifted members of the late adolescent age-groups 
— ^those that fall within Burt’s two highest categories — are 
the most likely to profit by the “ pure and clear atmosphere 
of thought ” in Universities. They will be able to perceive 
the multiple relations between the various departments of 
knowledge. They will be capable of the imaginative con- 
sideration of learning and may consequently be able to 
make original contributions to human life and thought. 

' C. Burt, “ The Principles of Vocational Guidance,” Br/iisb Journal of Psychology, 

Vol.XIV,pp.j47-9- 
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If the level of native ability of University students falls 
below this standard, there is a real danger that the Univer- 
sities will fail to fulfil their special functions. It was prob- 
ably on this score that the University Grants Committee 
recently esqjressed the opinion that “ a reduction in the 
number admitted to our University Institutions is prefer- 
able to a reduction in the standard of the education which 
they provide.” 

Temperamental qualities, and especially the general fac- 
tor which has been described as “ persistency of motives,” ^ 
are also important in enabling individuals to justify them- 
selves in University life and indeed in the vocations which 
they afterwards adopt. This suggests that the use of 
intelligence tests, even when they have passed the tentative 
stage in which those for highly gifted adults are at present, 
would need to be supplemented by the consideration of 
school achievements in the selection of entrants to Uni- 
versities. For the present, notwithstanding the recent 
criticisms of examinations, educational attainments must 
remain the chief factor in determining suitability for con- 
tinuing full-time education beyond the Secondary School 
stage. 

Even at present, however, the psychological approach 
to the consideration of the problem of University entrance 
is likely to prove useful. In the first place it throws light 
on the question of the optimum number of University 
students, for whom provision should be made, in propor- 
tion to the total population. According to recent surveys 
by the use of mental tests, the proportion of highly gifted 
individuals, say, those whose I.Q.s exceed 130 per cent., 
is not likely to be much more than 3 per cent, of their age- 

^ Sec pp. 192-6. 
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gtoups.*- Professor Major Greenwood has recently re- 
ported to the Royal Statistical Society the results of his 
calculations concerning the actual proportion of University- 
trained men to the total population of England. Although 
the proportion is undoubtedly higher in Scotland and Wales, 
he estimates that only about 2 per cent, of the male popula- 
tion of England now have a University education.® As 
only about one-quarter of the students in Universities are 
women, it follows that the proportion of women who have 
a University education is considerably smaller. The danger 
of exceeding the optimum number of University students in 
this country, for whom on psychological grounds provision 
should be made, is therefore not serious at the present 
time, though it must be admitted that two problems con- 
tingent on the recent expansion of University education, 
namely, the adequate staffing in the newer Universities in 
relation to the number of students and the finding of 
suitable avenues of employment for University graduates 
after the completion of their courses, are at present far 
from being solved. 

Psychological considerations lead also to certain lines of 
criticism of the present Matriculation requirements and of 
the absurd practice of using Matriculation for other pur- 
poses than that of entrance to Universities. Whatever 
methods of selection of University students be adopted in 
the future— whether by mental tests, examinations, school 
records or interviews, or by any combination of these— the 
underlying objective is perfectly clear. It is to discover, 
among the total number of individuals who are entering 
on the period of late adolescence, those who are specially 

^ See Diagram 4, p. 188. 

* 'Pnsidential Address^ Royal Statistical Society, 1934. 
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gifted, and who should therefore proceed to Universities 
to continue their training until about the age of 21 or even 
later, in order that they may be enabled to serve the 
community in accordance with their exceptional ability. 

It must be admitted that the existing system of Matri- 
culation is not well adapted to this end. At present the 
minimu m requirement for entrance into a University may 
be satisfied in one of two ways : either by passing at 
school the First School-Leaving Certificate examination 
with a sufficient number of “ credits ” in required subjects ; 
or by passing the Matriculation examination (ordinary or 
“ mature age ”) of one of the Universities. 

The First School-Leaving Certificate is usually taken by 
pupils at 15 or 16 years of age ; and its association with 
University requirements not only encourages over-pressure 
but also tends to produce an imdesirable uniformity of 
curriculum in the Secondary Schools. It has also led to 
the absurd practice, for which the final responsibility must 
rest with educationists, whereby employers and others 
making appointments to relatively routine occupations 
demand Matriculation, or its equivalent, when they ate 
recruiting from boys and girls who have not the slightest 
intention of proceeding to a University. 

The retention of the present system of Matriculation, 
which was suitable to the earlier period before the Secondary 
School system had developed, is also preventing the Uni- 
versities, or at least the regional Universities, from fulfilling 
their true functions. In actual practice in recent years, 
most of the pupils who intend to proceed to Universities 
stay on at school for an additional two, or even three, years 
after Matriculation, and work for the Higher (or Second 
School-Leaving) Certificate. Scholarships are awarded 
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either on this examination or on specially conducted 
University examinations of at least this standard. The 
result is that now the majority of entrants to Universities 
are admitted at about the age of i8, after obtaining the 
Higher Certificate and some two years after they have 
reached “ Matriculation ” standard. The students who 
continueto comein on minimum Matriculation requirements 
ate largely those whose parents can afford to pay the full fees 
for a University education on their behalf, or those to whom 
certain societies and Local Education Authorities award 
grants or loans on grounds of financial need. If these have 
had the usual facilities for secondary education and have 
only reached minimum Matriculation requirements at the 
age of 17, whereas others reach it at 15 or 16, it is highly 
improbable that they will belong to the group of exception- 
ally gifted individuals. Their admission to a University 
cannot therefore be justified on psychological grounds ; 
and their presence necessitates the provision in the Univer- 
sity of elementary courses suitable to the Secondary School. 
There will of course be some who through lack of oppor- 
tunity have not proceeded to, or remained in, a Secondary 
School for the full course ; and among these there may be 
a few who are exceptionally gifted. Special provision will 
need to be made for them, whatever changes may be 
desirable in the general system. 

The remedy for the present Matriculation anomalies is 
fairly obvious. The normal requirement for entry into a 
University should now be the possession of a First School- 
Leaving Certificate, freed from all special University re- 
quirements, supplemented by a Second School-Leaving 
Certificate, but one not so highly specialiied as the present 
Higher Certificate. A special University examination of 
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similar standard to the modified Higher Certificate ■will 
also need to be retained for candidates who are not able 
to satisfy these requirements. For some considerable time 
University teachers have advocated a change in this 
direction ; and the Northern Universities Joint Matricu- 
lation Board is about to experiment on a scheme of 
this general nature. 

In addition to improving the selection of entrants into 
Universities, the adoption of such a scheme will mean that 
the First School-Leaving Certificate (taken at the age of 
15 or 16) will be free of all University entanglements ; and 
consequently the work of the first four years of the 
Secondary School course can be more easily adjusted to 
the needs and interests of various individuals, and especially 
of individuals who are not proceeding to Universities. 
There will also be less overlapping between first-year work 
in Universities and sixth-form work in Secondary Schools. 
In time University teachers will be relieved of the ele- 
mentary (Intermediate) work, which now often prevents 
their giving as much time as they should to their research 
students, and to their own investigations. Only about 
5 per cent.^ of the full-time students in British Umversities 
are doing work beyond the initial degree and diploma stage. 
In German and American Universities the proportion is 
much higher; and there can be no doubt that British 
Universities still fall short in regard to the sums at their 
disposal for advanced work. They are therefore not at 
present fulfilling their research functions as adequately as 
they are discharging their teaching duties. 


^ In 1934-5 the actual number of advanced students in Great Britain was 2,866 
out of a total of 50,638 full-time University students. {Report of XJmverstty 
Qrants Committee, 1936, Tables i and 3.) 
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The association of a modified four-subject Higher 
Certificate with minimum University entrance requirements 
would mean that the present system of exemptions from 
first-year University work would disappear. Pass and 
general honours degree schemes, extending over th ree 
years from this stage, and conceived on broad lines, might 
become more usual ; and the existing tendency towards 
over-specialization would thus be checked. 

Professor Ernest Barker rightly deplores this tendency 
towards narrowness, and on this account is afraid of blurr- 
ing the distinction between the University and the Technical 
College.^ But it must be admitted that over-specialization 
is not limited to Technical Colleges ; it exists also in Uni- 
versities, in the Faculty of Science, as well as of Applied 
Science, whenever the results of particular branches of 
Science are taught without due regard to the generality of 
scientific method. It may even be found in the Faculty of 
Arts, for example, in language studies, where the emphasis 
is laid on grammar and technique rather than on literature 
and thought. 

The real danger to a University lies not in the inclusion 
of technical studies, without which strictly speaking it 
cannot claim universality, but in a narrowness of outlook 
and a resulting lack of co-ordination between the related 
parts, which may occur, whether the emphasis be literary, 
scientific, or technical. Highly specialist ad hoc courses, 
such as practical poultry raising, marketing methods, and 
typewriting, which are found in some American Univer- 
sities, are certainly indefensible ; but courses in architecture, 
engineering, and commerce, broadly conceived, may be 
truly liberal. Flexner is perfectly justified in his objections 

1 E. Barker, Universities in Great Britain^ 1931, p. 8 1. 
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to “ ad-hoe-Xits%” “ Atomistic training,” he says, “ the 
provision of endless special courses, instead of a small 
number of opportunities that are at once broad and deep — 
is hostile to the development of intellectual grasp.” ^ But 
he is unduly influenced by tradition when he objects also 
to the inclusion of agriculture, domestic science, and edu- 
cation in the curriculum of a University. If the applied 
science of engineering or the art of medicine is suitable 
as the pivot of a degree scheme, it is difficult to see why 
education, which may relate the biological, psychological, 
and social sciences, the history and philosophy of human 
evolution, with work of vital importance to the community, 
should be denied similar recognition. 

In the past the Universities have trained the intellectual 
pioneers of our civilization. The conduct of business, the 
planning of industry, the practice of education and the 
understanding of international problems now require in- 
tellectual imagination of the same quality as that which in 
former times passed into those other occupations. It is 
therefore important that there should be a widening of 
provision in the modern University to include studies of 
these newer adventures of thought and action. Such de- 
partments as Engineering, Mining, G>mmerce, Architec- 
ture, Education, Industrial Relations, and International 
Relations, are justifiable in a University, provided that 
study in them involves a real discipline in the art of thought, 
and gives opportunities for the kind of enlargement of 
mind which Newman defined as “ the power of viewing 
many things at once as one whole.” The one essential is 
that any course in a University, whatever its centre may be, 
should be planned on broad lines ; and should concern 

1 A. Flexner, Unwerssties^ American, 'English, German, 1930, p. 100. 
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itself with relationships, general principles, and long-time 
values, rather than with ad hoc interests, special techniques, 
and quick returns. In other words, it should be appro- 
priate to the period of late adolescence, which is usually 
characterized by the search for a philosophy of life ; and 
to the exceptionally intelligent members of these age-groups, 
who are distinguished by their greater power of perceiving 
manifold relations. 

“Philosophy and universality,” says Professor Ernest 
Barker, “remain the Alpha and Omega of the British 
Universities.” ^ Philosophy and universality, with free- 
dom, should remain their characteristic features, even when 
they have adjusted themselves more adequately to the living 
present. I add freedom, because it is so vitally connected 
with the preservation of a high standard of scholarship. 

The University Grants Committee, which is responsible 
for the allocation of Treasury grants to British Universities, 
makes a visitation to, as distinguished from an inspection 
of. Universities once in five years. The danger of any 
interference from the State with the freedom of Universities 
certainly seems remote ; but there are signs which suggest 
that the danger of attempted interference by Local Educa- 
tion Authorities is much less remote. This is not due 
to any lack of goodwill, but to the generally accepted 
belief that “he who pays the piper should call the 
tune.” It is not always realized what the special 
functions of a University are; nor what are the con- 
ditions under which they have the best chance of being 
fulfilled. Creative thought, like the Spirit, bloweth when 
and where it listeth. Adventures of the mind, research 
work, and the imaginative consideration of learning, do 

^ XJnmrsitm of Gnat Britain^ 1931, p. 82, 
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not flourish under restrictions and regulations, any more 
than the exploration of untrodden countries could proceed 
by schedule and fixed time-table. On this account 
Universities cannot be dealt with according to the rules 
and policies which apply to big business. While the 
greatest care should be taken over the appointment of 
University professors and lecturers, the public opinion of 
the staff and their common zeal for the purposes of the 
University form the only effective safeguards for the high 
level of University work. Certain requirements in regard 
to lectures and attendance may be laid down, but the heart 
of the matter lies beyond all regulation. “ The Uni- 
versity,” says Professor Barker, “ like the Church, lives by 
the Spirit ; and for the cultivation of the things of the 
Spirit ; and like all other spiritual institutions it must 
always be judged, in the last resort, by the degree to which 
it performs its own intimate and essential purpose.” ^ 

1 XJmvcrsiUes of Gnat 'Bntam, 1931, p. 83. 
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THE CHANGING CURRICULUM 

In consideting the ptoblem of the curriculum and attempt- 
ing to assess the various changes now being recommended, 
there appear to be two new educational commandments, 
two major principles, the joint application of which will 
provide sound criteria of educational value. 

First, appreciate the living present. Seek to iinderstand the 
now active thrust in the process of evolution and so order 
the content of the curriculum that each individual may have 
a fair chance to adjust himself or herself to the living 
present. 

Secondly, respect each individual who is to be educated. 
Do no violence to his (or her) nature. Study his stage of 
development, his abilities and attainments ; and by pro- 
viding adequate opportunities for the expression of his 
interests, make it possible for him to develop all his powers. 
In this way, and by adjustment to the living present, he 
will be enabled to live abundantly, and to play Ws full part 
in existing society and in the rixrther evolution of human 
life and organizations. 

^ The one cultural change which is most widely and pro- 
foundly affecting modern civilization is undoubtedly the 
development of the various branches of science and of the 
scientific method of invention.^ It was not long before it 
was realized that this significant feature of the living pre- 

^ See Chap. II. 
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sent should modify the content of the curriculum. Even 
in the nineteenth century men like Herbert Spencer and 
T. H. Huxley fought a great battle against tradition for the 
inclusion of a study of the sciences in a “ liberal ” educa- 
tion. “ Education,” says Huxley, “ is the instruction of 
the intellect in the laws of Nature, under which name I 
include not merely things and their forces, but men and 
their ways ; and the fashioning of the affections and of the 
will into an earnest and loving desire to move in harmony 
with those laws. For me, education means neither more 
nor less than this. Anything which professes to call itself 
education must be tried by this standard, and if it fails to 
stand the test, I will not call it education, whatever may be 
the force of authority, or of numbers, upon the other side.”^ 

The work of such pioneers as T. H. Huxley has been 
crowned with a large measure of success. The scientific 
movement of thought has already affected the curricula of 
most Secondary Schools, disturbing the narrow classical 
tradition of the older Public Schools, and introducing new 
subjects of study, such as physics and chemistry, and more 
recently, geography and the biological sciences, at the 
Secondary School stage. There is also increased provision 
for the teaching of both the pure and applied sciences, and 
for scientific research in the older and newer Universities. 
But although the changes appear to have been in the right 
direction, they have not yet gone far enough. 

There are still Elementary Schools in areas where “ re- 
organization ” has not been effected, in which there is no 
suitable provision either in staffing or accommodation for 
the teaching of elementary science. Some children leaving 

1 T, H. Huxley, “A Liberal Education,’* Science and Education, 1895 (1910 
Edition), p. 85. 
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these schools do not pass on to any form of post-primary 
education. They are therefore sent out, without any 
scientific training, even of the most elementary kind, to 
adjust themselves to a world in which most forms of work 
and leisure occupations are dependent on the applied 
sciences. 

There are also Public Schools where there is an early 
division into sides, on some of which it is possible for boys 
to miss all serious and continuous study of the sciences, 
through specialization on classical or other literary studies. 
There are boys’ Secondary Schools, which make no pro- 
vision for the teaching of biology and where scientific 
education is so lop-sided that it is likely to lead to a narrow 
and mechanistic view of the Universe. There are girls’ 
Secondary Schools where provision for the teaching of the 
physical sciences is inadequate. 

There are Universities which, through lack of financial 
resources or from other causes, have failed to make pro- 
vision for the newer sciences, and have virtually denied 
their own ideal of universality. Thus, while Cambridge, 
London, Manchester, Edinburgh, and Glasgow have 
recognized the importance of the youngest science — psy- 
chology — ^by appointing professors and/or lecturers, and 
equipping psychological laboratories, Oxford and most of 
the remaining regional Universities lag behind in providing 
facilities for the study of this science which is going to 
contribute so much to human life in the near future. 

The whole question of the kind of preliminary training 
in the early stages in Infant and Junior Schools, which is 
likely to foster a scientific attitude in later life, has so far 
received little consideration ; and the problem of adjusting 
scientific education to different stages of development and 
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different types of individuals is also far from being solved. 

It has already been shown how the widespread applica- 
tion of science to industry, agriculture, commerce and 
home-management has tended to make the work in which 
the majority of individuals are now employed more 
specialized, and has consequently increased their need for 
technical training. Already in this country. Technical 
Colleges, Junior Technical Schools, and Trade Schools are 
springing up ; but it is the general effect on the content of 
the curriculum with which we are here specially concerned. 
Selective Central and some Secondary Schools are experi- 
menting with courses having a bias in the later years 
towards vocational training of various kinds. Provision 
for domestic science work for girls is now usual in Central 
and Senior, as well as in Secondary Schools, in areas where 
“ reorganization ” has been effected. There are also 
Faculties of Applied Science, Commerce, and Technology 
in Universities. All these experiments and modifications 
indicate a revolt against the traditional “ bookish ” educa- 
tion of the past, and a desire to find means of adjusting 
education to the conditions of the modern world. They 
illustrate a general tendency to broaden the meaning of 
“■liberal ” education to include “ teclmical ” and scientific, 
as well as literary, studies. 

America has been less hampered by tradition than this 
country in attempting to adjust education to the living 
present. There have been numerous experiments like the 
famous Gary schools, where education has centred round 
purposeful activities rather than traditional subjects of 
study, and where industries have been taken into the 
schools in order that pupils might be delivered from the 
unreality of a merely academic education. In such schools 
^9 
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the children are engaged in various occupations, such as the 
repairing and manufacture of school equipment, the cook- 
ing of their own meals, and the printing of the notices that 
it is desired to send to their parents or other friends of the 
school. The underlying idea is to utilize various forms of 
occupation, typifying social callings, and to bring out their 
intellectual and moral content. 

“ This reconstruction,” says Professor Dewey, “ must 
relegate purely literary methods — ^including textbooks — 
and dialectical methods to the position of necessary auxi- 
liary tools hi the intelligent development of consecutive 
and cumulative activities.” ^ The training given in these 
schools is not narrowly vocational ; the pupils try various 
occupations, none of which they may eventually follow, 
just as children play at being tram-conductors, gardeners, 
and teachers. “ The ideal,” says Dewey, “ is not to use 
the schools as tools of existing industrial systems, but to 
use industry for the reorganization of the schools . . . 
to give practical value to the theoretical knowledge that 
every pupil should have, and to give him an understanding 
of the conditions and institutions of his environment.” ® 

The Dewey School of American educationists have un- 
doubtedly made valuable contributions to the solution of 
the problem of adjusting education to the conditions of 
work in modern life ; but it is doubtful whether they have 
sufficiently recognized the significance for education of the 
increased leisure^ which is also a feature of modern life. 
The education of the future must be for leisure as well as 
for work; and consequently even the broad kind of 
occupational training advocated by Dewey does not meet 

1 J. Dewey, Democracy and Education, 1916, p. 369. 

® J, and E. Dewey, Schools of Tomorrow, I9i5> p. 311-12. 
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all the new circumstances. There must be a very special 
place assigned to the arts and crafts, to music and literature, 
to poetry and the drama, and to games and athletics, in 
order that individuals may be prepared for the right use 
of their leisure. 

The immediate need of the community may be for a 
large number of skilled workmen, of technically trained 
men with inventive genius, and of employers alert to avail 
themselves of new ideas ; though the present unemploy- 
ment figures do not emphasize the need for the skilled 
workmen. But in all probability, the more completely 
industry is rationalized, the greater will be the leisure 
opportunities of the workers, and the more urgent it 
becomes that they should be educated for thought and 
aesthetic appreciation, for joyous activity in leisure, as well 
as for efficiency in work. It is being increasingly realized 
that after all industry was made for man, and not man for 
industry; and consequently the worker’s possession of 
leisure for self-expression and free activity, and for the 
fulfilment of his functions as parent and/or citizen, should 
not be regarded as a lucky accident, but as his recognized 
right after labour. 

In the present tendency to emphasize the importance of 
technical education there lurks the very real danger of 
bifurcating education into two kinds, technical and 
“ liberal,” for two social classes. The first kind of educa- 
tion may be inspired by the Benedictine ideal of work — ^no 
mean conception — and the second may imply the Platonic 
ideal of pleasurable and disinterested mental activity — a 
view which in the past has rendered invaluable services to 
European civilization. The danger lies not in either con- 
ception, but in their separation, at a time when workers 
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have leisure and all have responsibilities in a democracy. 
What is needed to-day is that the false antithesis between 
technical and “ liberal ” education should be broken down, 
and that each individual, according to his gifts, should 
receive a training for work and for leisure. He or she 
should enjoy a truly liberal education, including technical, 
as well as literary and scientific, studies. Narrowly voca- 
tional education cannot be justified for any social class in a 
democracy ; still less can it be tolerated in the pre-adoles- 
cent stages of an individual’s life, before vocational inter- 
ests develop and before mental powers can be properly 
assessed. This does not mean that education centring 
round various purposeful activities and providing a 
natural introduction to the understanding of modem 
occupations and professions is not to be encouraged ; but 
specialized training for a particular job is certainly in- 
appropriate at this stage. 

The view that human beings are so much fodder for 
industry, and that boys and girls should be educated ac- 
cordingly, can only be maintaiaed by a complete disregard 
of all the other outstanding developments of the liviag 
present except that of modern industry. Yet there are 
practically minded individuals who advocate allowing this 
one feature, or even worse, local conditions pertaining 
thereto, to determine the main -lines of the curriculum. 
Of course, an intelligent teacher will naturally be constantly 
influenced in his illustrations and his selection of material 
by the local conditions of his pupils ; but this immediate 
environment should never determine his objectives, for the 
environment actually operative in influencing the pupils 
living in one neighbourhood, attending one school, and 
even brought up in one family, varies with their abilities 
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and interests. In a very real sense, the environment of 
every child is the whole Universe, the living present. 
Not only the physical world, but the worlds of science, art, 
music, literature, and philosophy, the movements of human 
history, and the life and aspirations of the community or 
communities of which he feels himself to be a member, 
belong to him, if he has the power and desire to appropriate 
them. Every human being has the right to a personal 
culture, as well as to a vocational training ; to the possibility 
of physical, intellectual, and artistic enjoyment in leisure, as 
well as of technical proficiency in work. 

The two most significant social developments to which 
the members of this nation need to adjust themselves have 
already been shown to be a democratic form of government 
and a growing iaternationalism.^ In a democracy all 
normal adults have the full responsibilities of citizenship ; 
and they need therefore to be educated for freedom, 
service, and the understanding of national and international 
problems. It will no longer suffice for some to be educated 
for domination and otl>ers for obedience ; all must be • 
educated to fulfil their functions as responsible citizens in 
a democratic state in a world community. 

Sir Ernest Simon has recently summed up the qualities 
which in his opinion the good citizen of a democratic 
state should have, in the following threefold division : 

(1) A deep concern for the freedom and good life of his 
fellows. 

(2) Such knowledge and power of clear thinking as will 
enable him to form sound judgments as to the main prob- 
lems of politics and to decide wisely which party will be 
most likely to achieve the ends he desires. 

^ Sec Chap. m. 
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(3) The pOTvet to select men of 'wisdom, integrity, and 
courage as public representatives, and such knowledge of 
his own limitations as will dispose him to trust and follow 
his chosen leaders.^ 

Mr. H. G. Wells’s view that the informative framework 
of a proper education should consist of Biology, History, 
and Descriptive Economics and Politics, is undoubtedly 
suggested by the outstanding social developments of the 
living present, though it may need some modification when 
the problem of the curriculum is examined from the other 
end, the nature of the human individuals to be educated. 
“ A child should begin,” said Mf. Wells, “ with Natural 
History, a History of Inventions, Social Beginnings and 
Descriptive Geography, that should constitute its first 
world picture, and the treatment of these subjects should 
broaden and intensify before specialization. I believe that 
minds resting on that triple foundation will be equipped 
for the rdle of world citizens, and I do not believe that a 
world community can be held together in a common 
understanding except upon such a foundation.” * 

The most important general point which emerges from 
the consideration of the living present is the need for 
emphasizing the social and moral aspects of education. 
The increased material resources now in the hands of man 
through the gro-wth of modern science, the greater leisure 
which is foreshadowed by the rationalization of modern 
industry, the added power of the individual to influence the 
well-being of society through trade or professional or- 
ganization, and the responsibilities of citizenship in a 
democratic community make it more than ever necessary 


^ Bdt4catwn for Citjxensbip in Secondary Schools, 1936, pp. 9-10. 
* H, G. Wells, "Experiment tn Autobiography, 1934, pp. 723-4. 
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that education should be more than vocational, or even 
intellectual, training. It must also be a training of the 
emotions and sentiments, of the foimdations of character, 
whether conscious or unconscious. By extending the indi- 
vidual’s powers and his social responsibilities modem 
conditions have increased his potentialities both for good 
and evil. The chief emphasis in all forms and stages of 
education must therefore be placed on the training of 
character and on the development of an adequate ethical 
code and system of values. 

So far the problems of the curriculum have been con- 
sidered mainly from one end, that of the living present, to 
which individuals must adjust themselves. The second 
educational principle, “ Respect each individual,” should 
also be applied in any serious attempt to assess the value of 
the suggested changes. For example, Mr. Wells’s “ in- 
formative framework of a proper education” — ^namely. 
Biology, History, and Descriptive Economics and Politics — 
presupposes that a certain stage of development has already 
been reached by the living individual or individuals for 
whom the framework was devised. Before an infant has 
learned to use his senses and to control his movements, 
before he has acquired sufficient knowledge of animate and 
inanima te objects to draw a rough distinction between 
them, biology means nothing to him. Until he has ac- 
quired a working knowledge of his native language and 
has learned to adjust himself to, and to communicate with, 
the members of his family circle, history also can have no 
meaning. It is not until adolescence, when the individual 
begins to be interested in social problems and after he has 
attained to considerable powers of abstraction, that the 
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study of Economics and Politics really becomes possible. 
In deciding on a suitable curriculum, the stage of develop- 
ment of the living individuals must then be taken into ac- 
count as well as the general objective regarded as desirable. 
More than this : the many-sidedness and continuity of the 
growth of living individuals, their native abilities, and theic 
present interests and attainments need also to be considered 
in deciding what is an appropriate curriculum. 

In recent years there has been a noticeable tendency to 
adjust the curriculum more exactly to the living mdividuals 
who are being educated. In this country it is most clearly 
evident in Nursery Schools and Kindergartens and in the 
newer Central Schools. It has already had the general 
result of reinforcing the break with tradition suggested by 
the rise of modern science, and which might be described 
on its positive side as a recognition of the essential place of 
first-hand experience and purposive activities in the educa- 
tional process, and on its negative side as a revolt against 
verbalism and the narrow book-learning conception of 
education. 

The practice in Nursery Schools and in some of the more 
progressive Infant Schools of deferring formal work in the 
three R’s until considerably later than was usual in this 
country in the past in order to make room for first-hand 
study of the real world and for many and varied forms of 
expression work is psychologically sound. If a living 
individual is a body-mind, and if throughout development 
is many-sided, and the physical, cognitive, feeling, and 
conative aspects of experience are closely inter-related,^ the 
traditional academic view of education with its mistaken 
emphasis on words cannot be justified from the human end, 

1 See pp. 88-9. 
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any more than slavery to the printing-press can now be 
regarded as necessary from the environment side, in view 
of the many other important inventions which have pro- 
foundly affected the modern world. 

Infancy is pre-eminently a period for gaining control of 
the appetites and instincts, and for learning to see, hear, 
touch, move, and judge of incoming sensations.^ After 
the indirect trainmg of character, which is so important at 
this stage, the chief emphasis should be laid on the training 
of the senses, the learning of the spoken language, and on 
the providing of opportunities for the active exploration 
of the real world. Alodem psychological opinion tends 
to the conclusion that the formal teaching of reading and 
writing, that is, of the written language, should be deferred 
until 6 or even later, not only because of the many-sided- 
ness of development, but also in order to avoid the fatal 
error, from a purely intellectual point of view, of substi- 
tuting second-hand information for first-hand experience. 

“ Words are the counters of wise men but the money of 
fools,” said Thomas Hobbes. Whenever language out- 
runs experience, words tend to be used as “ money ” 
rather than as “ coimters.” At this early stage, when 
first-hand experience is so slight, the divorce of language 
from practical activities is not calculated to develop the art 
of thought ; and any forced learning of reading and writing 
before a child feels a need for this form of language is 
certain to lead to boredom, and may very well lead to 
confused thinking and verbalism. 

At the Junior School stage, most children are intensely 
interested in the real world, but they also take kindly to 
routine work in reading, writing, and arithmetic.* These 

‘ See Chap. VH. > See Chap. Vm. 
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tool subjects ■which will later open up new worlds to them 
should be emphasized, though they should still not be 
divorced from the active exploration of the real world. 
If the best possible conditions for physical health and 
mental development are to be maintained, there must be 
greater emphasis on physical education and the acquiring 
of skills than has been usual in the past. The centre of 
gravity of the curriculum should still remain in purposive 
occupations, involving physical activity, giving scope for 
such varied mental processes as observation, invention, 
judgment, and reasoning, and providing opportunities for 
the use of language and for social training. While some 
Elementary School teachers have moved on towards a 
practical recognition of the importance of physical exercise, 
craft work, and first-hand observations in Nature study and 
geography, there are still many who are so obsessed by a 
fear of illiteracy, that they fail to notice the much graver 
danger of damage to mind and body through over- 
pressure and the forestalling of natural development. 

The buildings and equipment of Elementary Schools 
indirectly show how lop-sided and biased towards verbalism 
the official curriculum still is ; and how difficult it is for 
teachers who are aware of the need to break away from the 
earlier “ clerkly ” tradition. What would be said of a 
Junior School which had no books or writing materials 
provided ? Yet there is little stir when children are cooped 
up in an ugly building, more like a jail or a barracks than a 
microcosm of the real world, without garden, farm, field, 
museum, workshop, or kitchen attached, and almost 
entirely empty of plants and animals, pictures, and other 
interesting objects, with the single exception of books. 
When such a school is compared with one of the famous 
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Gary schools in America, "with its loom, printing-press, 
and carpenter’s bench, its kitchen, engine-room, and work- 
shops, it has to be admitted that elementary education in 
this country is still largely held in subjection to a written 
examination system ; and is neither adjusted to suit the 
characteristic developments of childhood, nor to introduce 
the pupils to the chief features of the living present. 

In order that children may be prepared to adjust them- 
selves to the modern world, it is necessary at this stage that 
they should continue to learn something of the properties 
of tools and other objects in common use, of natural history, 
the history of inventions, and of descriptive geography, as 
well as of the arts of reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
They should not learn only from books and the teacher’s 
words, but by direct observation and practical experience, 
in handwork, on expeditions, in museum and garden, and 
with the aid of the cinema. The time has surely come to , 
discard the traditional idea that the practice of a craft is 
somehow not intellectually respectable. Rightly taught, 
it provides opportunities for creative thinking, particularly 
suitable to this stage. Many a child who appears dull is 
often surprisingly intelligent in the pursuit of some prac- 
tical project in which he is genuinely interested, such as 
the making of a wireless set. He finds means of accumu- 
lating the necessary information from books : he shows 
powers of concentration, invention, and continuous thought, 
out of all proportion to those which he manifests in mere 
book-learning unrelated to such a project. 

In the next stage of early adolescence,^ there tends to be 
a growing interest in language and forms of thought, and 
there often develops a passion for reading. This is es- 

‘ See pp. 143-4. 
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pecklly noticeable in the more highly intelligent members 
of the group ; but even in their case it is accompanied by 
other characteristic developments, which should not be 
ignored in deciding on the general lines of an appropriate 
curriculum. On the physical side there is great rapidity 
of growth; and there are also profound physiological 
changes, which centre round the maturing of the sex- 
functions. On the intellectual side there is not only a 
marked development of literary and humanistic interests, 
but there is a generally increased power of abstraction, 
which may lead to a deeper interest in mathematical and 
scientific studies or in social, political, or even philosophical 
problems. 

There are also emotional changes characteristic of the 
period which bring with them new educational opportun- 
ities. The strong desire to find a vocation and the growing 
need for psychological and economic independence suggest 
the appropriateness of vocational guidance and preliminary 
training for future work. The rise or intensification of 
sexual emotions tends to increase the earlier interest iti 
living organisms and biological problems. The deepening 
and broadening of the social emotions is associated with a 
new regard for the well-being of others and an increased 
interest in social, national, and international questions. 
The parallel development of aesthetic and religious emo- 
tions may mean the re-orientation of the whole feeling life 
away from the self and towards a spiritual universe or a 
moral order of which the individual now becomes more 
fully aware. 

^^at, then, is the curriculum indicated by these char- 
acteristic features of early adolescence? The facts of 
physical development suggest that, whatever else is left out. 
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physical education and games must occupy an important 
place in the curriculum for adolescents. Secondly, the 
practice of at least one art or craft is desirable for the joint 
exercise of mind and body ; for keeping individuals, who 
are inclined to indulge in fantasy, in close relationship with 
the real world ; and for the training of the aesthetic emo- 
tions and the education of taste. There should be a variety 
of provision for handcrafts, so that each individual may 
become acquainted with and learn to appreciate the chief 
arts in which man’s creativeness has expressed itself, and 
may find a form or forms of expression suited to his par- 
ticular needs. Thirdly, there should be general elementary 
science and hygiene, and especially Nature study and biology, 
so that the adolescent may understand something of the 
laws of Nature and of the modern conditions under which 
he must play his part in later life. Lastly, there should be 
a related group of humanistic studies, including the lan- 
guage and literature and the history and geography of the 
home country in relationship to world history and geo- 
graphy. Wliat is needed is not a long list of separate 
subjects — English, History, Geography, Civics, and Eco- 
nomics — but a study of human evolution which will illu- 
minate the problems which at present confront the citizens 
of a democracy in a world community. These, together 
with the general moral training in which all subjects and 
all activities in the life of the school play their part, appear 
to be the essential foimdations, the irreducible minimum 
of a balanced curriculum suitable for early adolescence. 

Adolescents differ widely in regard to general intelligence, 
special abilities, educational attainments, and vocational 
ambitions ; and the same curriculum is therefore not 
suitable for all, or even the majority of, individuals passing 
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through this period. Those with greater intelligence and 
greater powers of abstraction are naturally able to profit by 
a wider course and more specialist studies than those with 
less general ability. To the irreducible minimum of essen- 
tials (i, physical and recreational ; 2, artistic and practical ; 
3, scientific and biological ; 4, humanistic and historical; 
and 3, moral and religious) there should therefore be 
added variables — ^that is, optional subjects and occupa- 
tions — selected according to the varying abilities and 
interests of the adolescents for whom provision has to be 
made. 

There is, however, no psychological case for the total 
omission of any of the foundational groups of studies 
during early adolescence, nor of the fifth essential, moral 
and religious training. The danger which continually 
threatens Junior Technical Schools is not unlike that which 
menaces Grammar Schools. The emphasis on vocational 
instruction and technical training leads to the addition of 
many subjects and occupations, perhaps of mathematics, 
machine drawing, and the applied (physical) sciences, or of 
modern languages and commercial subjects ; and one or 
other of the essential sides of the adolescent curriculum 
may thus be entirely eliminated. The academic bias of the 
Grammar School tends to a similar overcrowding of the 
curriculum and may result in the substitution of “ cognate ” 
academic subjects for one of the foundational studies 
necessary for the many-sided development of the individual. 
In both cases, though from different causes, there may result 
a disturbance in the balance of the curriculum and a con- 
sequent failure to educate for life, with all its manifold 
responsibilities. 

In a reorganized system of education the necessary 
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differentiation of curricula for adolescents of varying 
abilities and interests will be effected mainly by the provision 
of different kinds of schools for roughly different types of 
adolescents. The Hadow Report recommended the pro- 
vision of three chief kinds of post-primary schools — ^namely, 
Grammar, Selective Central, and Senior Schools. ^ 

The Senior School is intended for pupils of average or 
less than average ability, who are experiencing the char- 
acteristic changes of early adolescence and whose need for 
an appropriate education is therefore not less urgent than 
that of other adolescents with greater intellectual ability. 
Its curriculum should be simpler and lighter than that usual 
for the corresponding age-groups in the Secondary (Gram- 
mar) Schools. It is doubtful whether it shoidd include 
any compulsory subjects other than the four foxmdational 
groups, suggested by the chief developments characteristic 
of the period ; though individuals might very well add some 
additional occupation or study of their own choosing. 

In the Selective Central School, designed for pupils with 
greater general ability and with predominantly practical 
interests, other sciences and crafts and possibly a second 
language may also be taught. Towards the end of a four 
years’ course, studies with a vocational bias may with 
advantage be introduced, though the curriculum should 
remain “ liberal ” — that is, a balance should be preserved 
between the four foundational groups. 

In Grammar Schools intended for pupils with consider- 
able general intelligence and with predommantly academic 
interests, the curriculum should be wider, including more 
languages and sciences ; but again the essential divisions 
of the minimum curriculum should be retained imtil the 

1 See Chap. XVI, pp. 261-2. 
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end of the period of early adolescence — that is, until the 
First School-Leaving Certificate stage. 

Constant care must be taken to guard against the ever- 
present danger of an overcrowded curriculum. Each 
specialist thinks his subject of supreme importance and 
presses for its inclusion. The classical scholar, who appre- 
ciates the humanistic and disciplinary value of the Classics, 
regards Latin, and in some cases Greek, as essential, not- 
withstanding the new features of the living present and 
the consequent need for including scientific studies in the 
curriculum. The biology specialist not only maintains 
the necessity for including his subject but also argues that 
it is impossible to teach Biology without Physics and Chem- 
istry ; the physicist must have' Mathematics. The modem 
language enthusiast pleads for the inclusion of German, 
Spanish, Italian, and French, as well as English. Many of 
those who are at present urging the need for education for 
citizenship in Secondary Schools press for the addition of 
Economics and Civics to the History-Geography group. 
The result is that too many separate subjects are taught, 
and the curriculum becomes burdensome. The Secondary 
School pupil is frequently overworked ; his homework is 
excessive ; and he gains examination successes at the ex- 
pense of bodily fitness, power of thought, or sociability. 
He is often driven to mere memorizing, having neither 
time nor energy for creative thought, or for perceiving the 
manifold relations between subjects. 

The present examination system, and especially the 
Matriculation bogey, is responsible for many cases of over- 
pressure and unbalanced development of mind and body. 
It all too frequently leads to the partial neglect of physical 
and artistic education and of the acquiring of skills. The 
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result is excessive verbalism and confusion of thought ; 
a failure in intellectual, as well as emotional, development. 
The freeing of the First School-Leaving Certificate from 
association with Matriculation requirements, which is now 
contemplated, would at least give Secondary School 
teachers a chance to experiment with the curriculum and 
possibly to adjust it more accurately to the needs of adol- 
escents and to the living present. Whether they will be 
able to seize the new opportunity or not will depend 
largely on their willingness and ability to view the whole 
problem of the Secondary School curriculum from the 
human, as opposed to the subjects, end. 

Experiments will certainly be necessary in the grouping 
of subjects so that the burden of the present curriculum 
may be reduced ; and in systems of options so that a balance 
between the four essential groups may be preserved. Thus 
the teaching of the sciences is at present too specialized to 
be suitable for the adolescent stage. Instead of the separate 
sciences. Physics, Chemistry, Botany, and Zoology, a four 
years’ course in general science, including both physical 
and biological studies, needs to be devised. This would 
lead naturally to more specialized studies at the Higher 
Certificate and subsequent stages for those continuing their 
work along this line. Experiments in the teaching of School 
Certificate general science have not so far been so successful 
as might have been expected, mainly because most of the 
teachers responsible are themselves specialists in Physics, 
Chemistry, Botany, or Zoology, and have not been willing 
to fling overboard much of the material which was formerly 
regarded as necessary in the separate subjects taken singly. 
When there are at work in the Secondary Schools more 
science graduates, with “ general honours ” degrees, who 
20 
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have also been ttained to observe and undetstand their 
pupils, some working synthesis of scientific studies may be 
effected which will go a long way to reduce the danger of 
overpressure in this direction. 

It is usually in the humanistic studies that there is the 
gravest danger of overcrowding in Grammar Schools. 
But experiments are beginning to be tried out in the group- 
ing of some of these subjects. For example, in Bishop 
Wordsworth’s School, Salisbury, the general plan adopted 
recently has been to abandon old divisions and unify the 
subjects known as history, geography, economics, and (in 
part) English, into a clearly thought-out whole, to place 
these new syntheses, so far as is possible, under the same 
master, and to replace much of the old knowledge-content 
by more useful material.^ 

The older classical curriculum had one great advantage 
over its modern successors — ^namely, its synthetic unity. 
So many vital developments have occurred since the 
Renaissance, that it is no longer possible to revert to this 
synthesis, at least for the great majority of pupils who have 
to adjust themselves to the living present. A new and 
appropriate centre must therefore be found, round which 
humanistic studies can be grouped. Mr. H. G. Wells 
rightly regards the history of man and of his interaction 
with his environment as this new centre. His attempt to 
write a world history from the evolutionary standpoint is 
consequently of outstanding significance to modem edu- 
cation ; for it opens up new possibilities of grouping 
humanistic studies, which may eventually solve the prob- 
lem of the overcrowded Secondary School curriculum. 
If the history of mankind, radiating from earlier know- 

^ F. C- Happold, CHb^ens in the Making, 1935, 
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ledge of the customs, language, literature, history, and 
geography of the native country, is the essential during 
early adolescence, Latin, Greek, French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, and other foreign languages become options, 
enabling the adolescent to follow iu greater detail and with 
more real understanding sectional movements m human 
history, but never becoming essential elements in the cur- 
riculum. It is far better that any or all of these options 
should be discarded, rather than that the many-sided growth 
of a living individual should be crippled by their inclusion. 

A balance between the four foundational groups of 
studies should be preserved in the curricula of all pupils, 
whether in Grammar, Central, or Senior Schools, during 
the third springing-up period of early adolescence. Scien- 
tific studies should not crowd out the humanistic group ; 
languages should not be regarded as substitutes for 
sciences ; nor should either eliminate physical training and 
the practice and appreciation of the arts and crafts. The 
Grammar School must shake off the remaining shackles of 
its former slavery to the printing-press. Something may 
thus be lost to the pupils in second-hand information, but 
nothing will be lost in intellectual power and much will be 
gained in harmonious many-sided development. “ Great 
readers who exclude other activities ate not distinguished 
by subtlety of brain,” said Professor Whitehead. “ They 
tend to be timid conventional thinkers. ... To a large 
extent book-learning conveys second-hand information, 
and as such can never rise to the importance of immediate 
practice. . . . The second-handedness of the learned world 
is the secret of its mediocrity. It is tame because it has 
never been scared by facts.” ^ 

^ A. N. Whitehead, The Aims of 'Bducaiton^ 1929, p. 79. 
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The psychologizing of the curriculum — ^that is, its adjust- 
ment to suit the different individuals at successive stages of 
their development — ^not only ensures them the best chance of 
harmonious and many-sided development, but, paradoxical 
as it may sound, increases their opportunities for adven- 
tures in thought and action, at each formative stage, and 
also subsequently in late adolescence and maturity, when 
specialization along lines of their own choosing becomes 
appropriate. Thus by obedience to the two educational 
commandments, by respecting the living individuals, and 
by appreciating the living present, the educator is able to 
work with, and not against, the process of creative evolution. 



CHAPTER XIX 


DIFFERENTIATION OF THE CURRICULA 
BETWEEN THE SEXES 

Throughout English educational history there have been 
repeated conflicts between two different and competitive 
ideals of girls’ education. On the one hand, it has fre- 
quently been held that girls shoidd be educated for home 
life, and that the acquiring of skill in needlework, house- 
wifery and music should be the centre of the educational 
process. On the other, it has sometimes been argued that 
the true intellectual status of women and girls should be 
recognized by their being given full opportunities for 
acquiring knowledge of the classics, modern languages, 
and the sciences ; in short, by the way being opened for 
them to be influenced by all of the great cultural movements 
of mankind. 

This antithesis appeared, for example, in the sixteenth 
century, when the common practice agreed with Mulcaster’s 
view that readiug, writing, music, sight-singing, skill in 
needlework and housewifery, were the fundamentals, and 
indeed comprised all the subjects that should be universally 
taught to girls ; but when Sir Thomas More conducted the 
very significant educational experiment of having his three 
daughters taught Greek and Latin, Philosophy, Astron- 
omy, Physic, Arithmetic, Logic, Rhetoric, and Music — 
with results that brought commendation from Erasmus, 
and created a rival tradition, which culminated in the 
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education along similar lines of Queen Elkabeth herself. 
In the early nineteenth century the “ domesticity ” ideal 
seems to have been in the ascendant. “ This is the condi- 
tion of a young lady’s existence,” writes Thackeray. “ She 
breakfasts at eight ; she does Magnall’s questions with a 
governess till ten ; she practises the piano till one ; she 
walks in the square with bars round her till two, then she 
practises again, then she sews, then she comes down to 
play to papa, because he likes music whilst he is asleep 
after dinner,” This was the period of samplers, on which 
were frequently worked verses outwardly indicative of 
respect for elders, and expressing a kind of wistful piety, 
but no doubt cloaking very different inner sentiments. 
It is difficult to believe that any young girl, however con- 
fined and protected, would spontaneously express such 
views as the following : 

“Harriet Nelson is my name, 

And with my needle I work the same. 

So all the world may plamly see 
What care my parents took of me. 

“Let dress take up but little time 
And not in gaudy clothes to shine ; 

Reflect how short must be thy stay. 

How vain to deck a piece of clay.” 

A few years later. Miss Buss at the North London Colle- 
giate School and Miss Beale at Cheltenham Ladies’ College 
were experimenting with a liberal curriculum, and were 
teaching girls subjects, even including mathematics, which 
had previously been thought to be beyond their powers. 
Following the work of these pioneers, there gradually 
developed a network of Girls’ Secondary Schools, with a 
curriculum similar to that of the traditional Boys’ Public 
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Schools, Staffed by mistresses bent on preparing their 
pupils for professional or University life, or at least for the 
same qualifying examinations as those taken by boys. 
Women’s Colleges were also founded in London and the 
older Universities ; and thus a system of higher education 
for women and girls was evolved, which was in the main a 
copy of that already traditionalized for men and boys. 
The pioneers of girls’ education in the nmeteenth century 
naturally aimed at revealing the educability of their sex ; 
and if to this end they over-emphasized the many resem- 
blances between the sexes and under-emphasized their 
differences, it was no doubt necessary in order to disturb 
the paralysing convention which had relegated girls to an 
angelic, but infra-human, class, and women to a perma- 
nent position of pampered inferiority. The experiment 
certainly proved that many girls and women had both the 
desire and ability to profit by a broad and truly liberal 
education ; it led naturally to further experiments in the 
co-education of the sexes, both at the Secondary School 
and the University stage. The way was thus prepared 
for a free reconsideration, unhampered by mistaken con- 
ventions, of the whole problem of the differentiation of 
education for the two sexes. This question became urgent 
when it had become customary to add to the curriculum 
for girls domestic subjects, art, and music, as well as the 
academic subjects usual in boys’ schools. There was clear 
evidence of a definite overcrowding of the curriculum, 
especially in the middle forms, and of resulting over- 
pressure of many girls receiving secondary education. 

What constitutes a good education for girls ? Is it the 
same as a good education for boys ? Or are there differ- 
ences between the two sexes, especially at the Secondary 
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School Stage, which should lead to the adoption of diflfetent 
curricula in the two cases ? This was the main question 
which confronted the Consultative Committee of the 
Board of Education, which began its deliberations during 
the War and after some interruption eventually in 1922 
issued its report on Differentiation of Curricula between the 
Sexes in Secondary Schools?- 

Although much of the evidence contained in this Report, 
especially that relating to physical differences between the 
sexes and to differences in the achievements of boys and 
girls in the various subjects of the existing Secondary 
School curriculum, was striking, the general conclusions 
drawn by the Committee tended to be safe and negative, 
rather than bold and constructive. The chief recom- 
mendations made were that there should be more flexibility, 
and that Art and Music should be given a more prominent 
place, in the curricula of both boys’ and girls’ schools ; 
that researches should be undertaken with a view to dis- 
covering more concerning the differences between boys 
and girls in mental quahties and in educational achieve- 
ments at the Secondary School stage ; and that girls should 
be encouraged to take the First School examination about 
a year later than boys. 

Since the date of the appearance of this Report, there 
have been a number of developments in educational theory 
and practice which are likely to affect the solution of this 
problem. The partial reorganization of adolescent educa- 
tion through the setting up of Central and Senior Schools 
side by side with the older kind of Secondary School, the 
growing revolt against a narrowly academic view of educa- 
tion at all stages, and the increasing tendency to psycho- 

‘H.M.S.O., 1923. 
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logize education have prepared the way for new experi- 
ments in harmonizing the two conflicting conceptions of 
the education of girls. 

The Consultative Committee’s Report started from the 
thesis that “ if boys and girls are different in constitution 
and structure, but alike in the social functions which they 
are expected ultimately to discharge, they ought to receive 
a like education ; just as, conversely, if they are alike in the 
former but different in the latter, they ought to be educated 
differently.” ^ This view is not only opposed to the psycho- 
logical tendency in education, with its insistence on the 
need for respecting the individual, but it is also inconsistent 
with modern ideals of freedom and democracy. Its essen- 
tially anti-democratic nature can be easily realized by con- 
sidering its application to groups within one sex. For 
example, it has been found that the majority of the sons of 
manual workers take up similar work to their fathers. 
Suppose it were argued that all sons of manual workers 
should therefore be educated to fulfil this one kind of 
function, without regard to individual diSferences and un- 
usual abilities ; in this case, no one would deny that the 
repression of individuality involved in the refusal of appro- 
priate educational opportunities to the specially gifted 
would virtually be a form of slavery. The principle here 
emmciated of disregarding differences in constitution and 
structure when the social functions are expected (though by 
whom is not clear) to be identical, and of disregarding 
resemblances when social functions are assumed to be 
different, is equally undemocratic when applied to the 
education of the two sexes. 

^ ’Differentiation of Curricula between the Sexes in Secondary School^ 1923, 

Introduction, p. xii. 
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Apart altogether from the practical difficulty of fore- 
telling what a girl’s function is to be, while she is still in the 
growing period of life and when the place of her sex in the 
community is changing rapidly, there is a philosophical 
objection to allowing supposed function to be the sole, or 
even the chief, factor in determining her education. In a 
democracy, whatever may be true of other forms of social 
organization, function is secondary — ^that is, it should itself 
be determined by desire, constitution, and abilities, within 
the limits of supply and demand ; this is as true of the one 
sex as of the other. Consequently, the resemblances and 
differences between the s exes and between the representatives 
of each sex should be the chief factor in determining the 
solution of the problem of thek education. It is not the 
only factor. The nature of the living present, to which 
individuals must adjust themselves, should also be taken into 
account ; and in this connexion, the question of probable 
function can be considered in its proper setting, and be 
allowed to have its appropriate influence on the conclusions to 
be drawn concerning the differentiation of the curriculum 
for the two sexes. 

Obviously the changing position of women in modern 
society will affect the issue. It has already been shown ^ 
that one of the most outstanding features of the living 
present in this country is that women now have a greater 
measure of economic and psychological independence, 
freer entrance into the professions and into business and 
commerce, and the full responsibilities of citizenship in a 
democratic state. Recent statistics do not give any sup- 
port to the view that marriage has on that account become 
less attractive to them. Indeed, apart from the War period 

1 See pp. 48-51. 
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and the years immediately following it, the number of 
marriages per thousand of the population in the United 
Kingdom has shown very little variation since 1870. Thus 
the average for the years 1870-2 is recorded as 15 -5 ; and 
in 1933 — ^the latest year for which the corresponding data 
are available — ^the proportion of marriages per thousand of 
the population also amounted to 15*5.^ Through the 
development of modern science and with the growth of a 
democratic form of government, the conditions of married 
life for women have changed profoundly during the same 
period, especially in the middle and upper classes of society. 
Women who now choose the task of home-making, and 
perhaps of motherhood, tend to have more freedom and 
leisure, a more equal companionship with their husbands, 
and more opportunities for recreation and sport and for 
various forms of voluntary, including public, service. 
This becomes increasingly true as their children grow up. 
Even the former need for “ feminine accomplishments ” 
has been modified by recent scientific developments. In 
the early nineteenth century, as Thackeray indicated, the 
playing of the piano was regarded as a necessary accom- 
plishment for girls. But now the broadcasting service to 
so many homes has made it unnecessary for wives or 
daughters to be forced, irrespective of their musical ability, 
to try to rival the facility of a barrel organ. Those who are 
interested and have the appropriate ability will and should 
be trained ; but the others should no longer feel constrained 
to spend hours in torturing pianos. They may follow 
their own interests, and yet fulfil their function as effective 
home-makers. 

Whether a woman undertakes the task of home-making, 

1 Statistical Abstract, H.M.S.O., 1935, Table 19, 
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which, broadly interpreted, is second to none, either in 
significance, or in the demands which it makes on physique, 
intelligence, insight, and character, or whether she enters 
business or a profession, her work does not constitute the 
whole of her function. She is called also, under modem 
conditions, to fulfil the responsibilities of citizenship ; and 
this entails not only the enlightened understanding of 
social, national, and international problems, but also the 
undertaking of useful, possibly public, work, in the spirit 
of fellowship. She is called also, as a human being, to 
adjust herself to the Living Universe, to understand it so 
far as she is able, and to co-operate in the process of 
evolution. Knowledge of the material universe and of the 
evolution of life in its myriad forms, all great social and 
cultural developments in the life of mankind, all new 
realizations of tmth and beauty, all outstanding ethical and 
religious developments, and all the accumulated wisdom 
of Ae human race, are her heritage — ^if she has the desire 
and ability to appropriate them. Her true vocation cannot 
be fulfilled if she is denied approach to any great cultural 
or spiritual movement, which might be critical to her 
development, and to which, endowed with her gifts, she 
might make a significant contribution. Every woman, as 
weU as every man, should be as completely human as her 
native endowments permit, standing in right relationships 
to her family and other social groups, and to the living 
present. Whatever technical training in home-management 
she may require, her education must be essentially liberal 
in character, if she is to be helped to fulfil her true function. 
The curriculum for girls, as for boys, should therefore be 
well balanced ; at the adolescent stage, it should include 
representative subjects from the four fundamental groups — 
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namely, physical education and games, arts and crafts, the 
sciences, and literary and historical studies ; but it does not 
necessarily follow that it should be a slavish copy of that 
for boys. 

Recent developments in educational psychology and 
particularly in individual psychology have now thrown 
new light on the whole problem of the resemblances and 
differences between the sexes. The relevant data in regard 
to the chief native characteristics — ^physique, general in- 
telligence, special abilities, and temperament — ^have already 
been reviewed in some detail.^ 

The diSFerences which have been observed between the 
sexes during infancy and childhood are so sHght that they 
would not appear to have any educational significance. At 
later stages, there are important differences in physical and 
emotional constitution and development. There is, how- 
ever, a close resemblance ia regard to innate intellectual 
ability. The average intelligence of boys and girls of the 
same chronological age, as measured by standardized tests, 
shows little difference ; and the range of variations from 
the average is the same. It is probable that more of the 
girls tend to cluster round the average, and more of the 
boys to go to the two extremes ; but there are always some 
of each sex at both ends. The case for Reorganization and 
for the differentiation of the curricula according to ability 
is therefore much the same in principle for both sexes. 
It is useless to expect either boys or girls of less than average 
ability to profit by the study of a vast number of subjects 
with extensive syllabuses ; they need a simpler, though a 
well-balanced, curriculum. It would be equally disastrous 
to deny to individuals of more than average ability the 

1 See Chap. XUI. 
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opportunity of a broad curriculuna and long-continued 
education, because of their sex. After Reorganization has 
been effected, there will still remain a need, in each of the 
chief kinds of schools for adolescents, for options according 
to individual variations within the general scheme of the 
appropriate curriculum. 

There is evidence of a significant difference in construc- 
tional ability, where boys on an average are superior ; and 
in linguistic ability, where girls on an average are superior. 
Whether the invention and popularizing of a series of 
“ construction ” toys, similar to Meccano but centring 
round home occupations, would affect this difference or 
not, it is impossible to say. In both sexes the desire to 
construct is a powerful impulse, of which account should 
be taken ; and opportunities for its expression, both m 
material media and in language, should be provided 
throughout the school period. 

The most significant differences between the sexes are 
neither in intellectual nor special native abilities, but in 
physique and temperament. They are associated with the 
difference in biological function and first become marked 
during early adolescence. The chief of these are the earlier 
onset of the pubertal changes in the case of girls ; the 
consequent greater liability to fatigue and anaatnia during 
the years ii -}- to 1 5 -f- ; and the longer period of growth, 
and the resulting greater size and muscular strength of boys 
by the end of the period. In addition there is frequently 
a greater emphasis on the asthenic as compared with the 
sthenic emotions and in some cases a greater liability to 
emotional conflict in girls and women as compared with 
boys and men. 

These facts suggest that great care should be taken of 
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girls during early adolescence to ensure their physical health , 
and harmonious development. They need good food, 
sufficient sleep, and regular exercise in the open air. Girls 
are even more amenable to suggestion and guidance at this 
stage than boys, possibly because of their greater emphasis 
on the asthenic emotions ; and in view of this and of the 
critical nature of early adolescence in their case, it is most 
important that those responsible for their education should 
not encourage them to do excessive homework, but should 
guard them against overpressure. Yet frequently girls 
are expected to shoulder more home duties than their 
brothers when they are pursuing similar school courses. 

It would be to the physical advantage of the girls, and to 
the social advantage of the boys, if it were customary to 
have a fairer division of home duties between brothers 
and sisters in one family. Even then it would usually be 
found desirable to allow girls to have a shorter school week, 
(perhaps with more afternoons free), and more time in 
covering the corresponding school course, as compared 
with boys of the same age and level of intellectual ability. 

Physical and temperamental differences lie at the root of 
the main differences in interests which are apparent in 
comparisons of groups of the two sexes of roughly equal 
intellectual ability. Though there will always be excep- 
tions, it is probable that the majority of women find per- 
manent satisfaction either in home-making, the care of their 
husbands, and the upbringing of their own chfidrenj or in 
occupations, such as nursing, teaching, medical, educational, 
and welfare work, which involve the cate, protection, and 
guiding of human beings, and which naturally provide 
opportunities for the solution of possible conflicts between 
ambitious and social impulses. On this account their 
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distinctive social function in the present stage of evolution 
may very well be to prepare for the changes now imminent 
in social and international relations, by giving the corre- 
sponding push from the human end. Suppose that there is 
now a creative movement in human history towards a new 
morality based on persuasion rather than force ; then the 
women of this generation will need to understand it in order 
to play their part in guiding children (their own and other 
people’s) into ways of thinking, feeling, and behaving, 
which alone will make possible the realization of this new 
ideal. If this be their true vocation, they will not only 
need the “ womanly ” qualities of motherliness and tender- 
ness, but they must also have perspective, breadth of view, 
clearness of thought, insight, and wisdom. In short, they 
must have an adequate philosophy of life and a right system 
of values, as well as a willingness to serve and a sympathy 
with individuals. 

There is, then, a similar need in the case of both sexes for 
a balanced curriculum, appropriate to the period of early 
adolescence, and suitable to the level and kind of ability, 
found in Senior, Central, and Grammar School, respec- 
tively. The same grouping of subjects, with variety of 
options, is desirable in each case. The kind of physical 
training and games which will be appropriate for adoles- 
cent girls will differ widely from that attractive to boys. 
Although both boys and girls should be given equal oppor- 
tunities for sampling, and should then be allowed to choose 
freely from the various options provided in the second 
group, proportionately more girls will probably tend to 
choose arts and crafts, such as cookery, needlework, and 
housewifery, closely associated with home life. But neither 
in Senior, Central, nor Grammar School should there be 
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early specialization by girls on domestic studies to the 
exclusion of the scientific and literary studies, which 
are also essential for a balanced, many-sided develop- 
ment. 

Towards the end of the course, when a vocational bias is 
sometimes introduced into the curriculum of the Central 
School, there would be no objection to developing a 
corresponding course with a domestic bias, provided that it 
was optional — ^that is, alternative to a commercial, technical, 
or other cotirse ; was open to boys and girls alike ; and was 
not regarded as a substitute for studies in the other founda- 
tional groups. 

In the Secondary School, which in a reorganized system 
will be adjusted to the needs of pupils with academic 
interests and more than average ability, it will be necessary 
to have a wide range of options in the Arts and Crafts 
group, and to include within it not only art and music, 
but domestic arts and other handcrafts. Both boys and 
girls should be allowed to choose freely from these, 
after a period of sampling ; and a full course in one 
or two of them should be designed to rank as a qualify- 
ing subject for the First School-Leaving Certificate 
examination. 

It will be generally agreed that for individuals leaving 
school at 15 or 16 technical training for the work chosen 
is particularly appropriate in the inunediately succeeding 
years. Facilities for part-time attendance at Technical 
Colleges or other centres for courses in cookery, needle- 
work, dressmaking, and laundry work, for girls engaged in 
domestic duties would do more to improve the standard 
of home-management, and incidentally the status of do- 
mestic service, than any compulsory inclusion of domestic 
21 
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Studies in the curriculum at an earlier stage. If the general 
conditions of domestic service were also improved, more 
girls would be willing to take up useful work of this kind, 
especially since their attendance for special courses at a 
centre would give them the companionship which so many 
of them lack in households where only one servant is kept. 
Such a drastic change would no doubt mean that in future 
domestic work would have to be planned on a shift system, 
the sixteen-hour working-day, which is now usual, being 
divided into two halves. 

The provision of similar and more advanced courses for 
women in cookery, dressmaking, and housewifery, as well 
as in home-nursing, hygiene, child psychology, and social 
studies, would meet the needs of many older women, who 
also wish to continue or to begin to attend at a centre, for 
recreation, further education, and social intercourse. It is 
at the adult stage that vocational and parental interests are 
most powerful ; and in any extension of provision for 
adult education to be provided from public funds, the 
desire of women to continue their education along lines 
of their own choosing, which has been so clearly demon- 
strated by the development of Women’s Institutes, Co- 
operative Guilds, Adult Schools, and other similar Women’s 
organizations, should not be disregarded. 

Is there any case for further provision at the Higher 
Certificate stage in the Secondary School, or in the Uni- 
versity, to meet the special interests of gicls and women of 
high intellecmal ability ? The report on Differentiation of 
Curricula between the Sexes in Secondary Schools^ recommended 
that music should be made a principal subject for the Higher 
School-Leaving Certificate examination ; but, curiously 

i H.M.S.O., 192}. 
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enough, did not reconiniend that domestic studies should 
be included. Relatively few girls specialize in pure and 
applied mathematics, and physics, at this stage ; more 
take up the study of the biological sciences ; and the 
largest proportion pursue historical, literary, and language 
studies for the Higher Certificate. If there are tempera- 
mental differences between the sexes tending to make it 
probable that at least some women of high ability will find 
their deepest satisfaction either in married life or in other 
work which involves the care, protection, and guiding of 
human beings, the provision of a domestic studies option 
in the Higher Certificate would seem to be desirable in 
order that appropriate provision may be made for those 
individuals in whom this interest is predominant. It is 
therefore interesting to notice that the Northern Univer- 
sities Joint Matriculation Board has recently signified its 
intention to include domestic subjects in the same group 
as pure mathematics, applied mathematics and physics, 
in its reconstituted Higher Certificate, thus providing more 
adequately for the differences in interest which seem to 
exist between the sexes. 

There remains, however, a certain prejudice against, or 
at least doubt concerning, the intellectual respectability of 
domestic subjects ; and there is consequently, especially in 
University circles, an unwillingness to recognize their equi- 
valence to other “ cultural ” studies. Thus Flexner in 
reviewing American, English, and German Universities, 
refers with scorn to the inclusion of King’s College of 
Household and Social Science as a constituent school of the 
University of London. “ It is on the same footing,” he 
says, “ as the Imperial College of Science and Technology 
and the London School of Economics ! Could anything 
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be more absurd ? . . . And what does ‘ University ’ 
mean when such a school is included ? ” ^ 

Notwithstanding the progress of King’s College of 
Household and Social Science and the adoption of a some- 
what similar scheme at Bristol University, it must be 
admitted that the development of degree courses in the 
domestic and social sciences is still in its experimental 
stage ; and that there is need for much constructive thought, 
guided by sound educational principles, before there is 
likely to result a satisfactory grouping of studies, centring 
round home problems, of equal disciplinary value to other 
University degree schemes. But a careful consideration 
of the close relationship between the domestic arts and the 
physical and biological sciences on the one hand, and the 
social sciences on the other, shows that there is no necessity, 
in the nature of that relationship, to abandon hope that 
courses may be devised on an intellectual parity with existing 
degree courses in mining, engineering, and other applied 
sciences. They would most closely resemble the preliminary 
studies of medical students. There would need to be the 
acquiring of various practical skills ; but in relation thereto, 
there would also need to be the study of a selection of the 
most closely related sciences — ^namely, physics, chemistry, 
biology, physiology and anatomy, psychology, sociology, 
economics, and geography. There could be two main 
alternative kinds of courses, one stressing the physiological 
approach and including a scientific study of dietetics, and 
the other emphasizing the psychological and social 
sciences. Planned in this way, there is reason to believe 
that they would provide opportunities for observation 
and experiment, for judgment, reasoning, and invention — 

1 A. Fleicner, XJniversitm^ American, English, German, 1930. 
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in short, for the higher intellectual processes, at least 
equivalent to those of other degree schemes. 

It is of course useless to devise such a broad scheme of 
training for students who have not a high level of intelli- 
gence. Perhaps the chief difficulty in the way of this 
development in women’s education is due to the tendency, 
common in many Secondary Schools, of recruiting for 
Domestic Arts courses only candidates of less than average 
ability. The institution of a Higher Certificate in 
which domestic studies rank equally with other subjects 
would do much to combat this tendency, and would pre- 
pare the way for the institution of University degree courses 
of an appropriate standard in the domestic and social 
sciences. If highly gifted women (and men, if they so 
desire) choose to pursue such studies, side by side with 
students of other faculties and not in a separate institution, 
they would be “ liberally ” educated. After a further 
period for post-graduate training for teaching, they would 
be well qualified to undertake work in Secondary Schools 
up to the Higher Certificate stage ; and would in time de- 
velop more creative and less imitative methods of instruc- 
tion in their subjects. The status of domestic studies 
throughout the whole educational system would thus be 
raised. 

But what of the University ? Would it have failed in its 
guardianship of intellectual standards by recognizing such 
a degree scheme ? Whatever real objection there may be 
against recognizing an institution concerned with training 
in the domestic arts and sciences which is separated from 
other University departments and faculties, it is difficult to 
find any substantial reason for denying recognition to a 
broad scheme of study such as that previously described. 
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pursued within a University, which already admits to other 
kinds of Applied Science degrees. By the provision of 
this other option a University would increase its claim to 
universality, and would open up new ways along which 
University teachers and research students could make sig- 
nificant contributions to the farther evolution of human 
society. 

In this country the proportion of girls who proceed to 
Universities is small relatively to the proportion of boys. 
The number of women students in Universities has recently 
tended to remain stationary, or even to drop in some cases, 
while the total number of students has greatly increased in 
the same period. The result is that at present about one 
woman has the advantage of a University education for 
every three men. This discrepancy between the numbers 
of men and women students is least obvious in the Faculties 
of Arts, and is most marked in the Faculties of Applied 
Science, where men outnumber women by about jo 
to i.*^ The more general recognition of combinations of 
domestic and social sciences in University Faculties of 
Applied Science might reduce this discrepancy by attracting 
to Universities women of high ability, whose interests lie 
chiefly in human beings and in home and social problems. 
Some of these would afterwards take up professional duties 
in the health, educational, or social services ; others would 
be ca ed to the vocation of marriage, home-makkig, and 
the upbringing of children : but in neither case would the 
value of their University education be lost. The training, 
both direct and indirect, which they received would enable 
them to think more clearly and with less prejudice, to have 
broader interests, to be more tolerant, and to live more 

1 Statistical Abstract^ H.M.S.O., 1933, Tables 33 and 35, 
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abundantly than would have been possible if they had not 
had the eispeiience of residence in a University, To live 
in a University atmosphere, to have freedom and responsi- 
bility in a student community, to have chances of making 
intimate friendships and varied contacts with broad cultural 
movements, and to have time and opportunity to study 
domestic and social problems in all their manifold relations, 
during the formative years of life, should not only lead to 
a higher level of vocational achievement, but should also 
make possible the fulfilment of women’s distinctive func- 
tion, which would appear to be the guiding of individuals 
in the direction of the next advance in the evolution of 
mankind. 



CHAPTER XX 


EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP IN AN 
INTERNATIONAL WORLD 

It is now generally recognized, both in countries where 
there are democratic forms of government and in others 
where there have recently arisen dictatorships, that indi- 
viduals need to be educated for citizenship. There is, how- 
ever, a striking contrast between the underlying conception 
of education in the two cases, corresponding to essentially 
different views of human evolution, and of the relationship 
between individuals and nations. 

Under a dictatorship, it is assumed that only the one or 
the few have rights of self-determination ; and the others 
must be content to obey, and to function rather as physical 
forces than as living persons. The State claims the alle- 
giance of its citizens ; and its needs largely constitute the 
framework of their morality. In this case, propaganda 
and even induced hatred of other nations have frequently 
been justified as means of increasing the citizens’ loyalty to, 
and willingness to serve, their own nation. In short, 
education for citizenship is the training of each individual 
for the fulfilment of his manifold duties of citizenship, as 
determined by the dictator and not by his own private 
judgment ; or by the State and not by the creative urge 
within the individual. 

On the other hand, in a democracy there is implied a 
faith in the potential value and creativeness of each indi- 

328 
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vidual. While no single citizen is tegarded as having a 
monopoly of wisdom, it is assumed that all should have the 
tight of full and free development and of the practice of 
fellowship, in order that each may be enabled to contribute 
to the common good, in accordance with his special gifts. 
In this case, short cuts in education for citizenship, which do 
violence to the individual’s nature, cannot be justified even 
when they lead to desired actions. 

In this country the frequent and effective use of methods 
of propaganda during elections indicates a serious imper- 
fection in the present functioning of its democratic form of 
government. Grown men and women can be played on 
during elections by slogans and perorations ; they can be 
frightened by scares without foundations and can be ex- 
ploited by clever politicians for their own ends. The 
ignorance of some electors concerning the great issues 
involved, and the failure of others to be sufficiently un- 
prejudiced to judge of political, social, and industrial 
questions in the interests of the community as a 
whole, undoubtedly prove the need for education for 
citizenship in preparation for the fulfilment of adult 
responsibilities. 

The responsibilities of a citizen in a democracy are no 
longer confined to his own nation. He is frequently called 
upon to pronounce judgment on international issues ; and, 
in general, the world to which he must adjust himself is an 
international world. The irrationality of organized war- 
fare as a means of settlement of disputes between nations 
is now widely recognized in theory, if not in practice. 
Indeed the most significant recent thrust in human evolu- 
tion seems to have been the creation and development of 
the general idea of a morality, based on persuasion rather 
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than force, governing the relationships between nations. 
This vision has already been vouchsafed to man ; but the 
partial failure of the League of Nations, the perilously slow 
progress of disarmament planning, the present threat of 
European War, and the real danger of the destruction of 
human civilization contingent on big-scale warfare con- 
ducted with the aid of modern scientific inventions, consti- 
tute a challenge to modern educators to endeavour to 
avert disaster and to prepare for the advent of peace by 
the education of individuals in world citizenship. 

Is this possible ? If so, how should it be attempted ? 
Is the use of propaganda ever justifiable with children ? 
Should education for citizenship be direct or indirect? 
These and other s imil ar questions require the most careful 
consideration before any advice concerning practical pro- 
cedure is adopted. 

The introduction of party politics into schools is generally 
regarded by the teaching profession in this country as in- 
expedient ; but it is not always realized that the imposition 
of any ready-made opinions upon the minds of children and 
adolescents, before ihey are capable of judging of the issues 
involved, is also unjustifiable, even if the views in them- 
selves are innocuous. Such propaganda savours of a 
dictatorship rather than a democracy. It is inconsistent 
with the fundamental educational principle that individuals 
should be respected, and should be trained to t h i nk without 
prejudice, and be allowed at the appropriate stage of develop- 
ment to exercise their own powers of judgment. Whether 
a teacher advocates the joining of an Oificers’ Training 
Corps or of a branch of the League of Nations’ Union, it is 
equally easy for him to violate the freedom of individuals 
by adopting methods of propaganda and especially by 
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imposing his own views on them befoie they have reached 
the stage of development when interest in such questions 
naturally arises. 

Consider, for example, the annual practice on Goodwill 
Day of sending a wireless peace message to the world, 
purporting to be from the children of Wales. Apart 
altogether from the ethical question involved as to whether 
any adult, or association of adults, has the right to speak in 
the name of a vast multitude of children and to broadcast 
a message on thek behalf which has not issued from thek 
own hearts and minds, there remains the objection that 
childhood is not the period of life when decisions regarding 
the intricate problems of international co-operation can 
reasonably be expected. It is useless to incite children to 
run before they can walk. It is valueless to put into thek 
mouths the solutions of problems of which they have not 
yet felt the weight. Their social and moral education, like 
thek physical and intellectual training, should be appro- 
priate to thek stage of development, the dynamic living 
forces within them being neither forestalled nor repressed 
by undue influence. 

How, then, does educationfor citizenship difler from mere 
propaganda? Propaganda is an attempt to effect some 
specific change in human beings in the interests of some 
particular institution or cause, and without regard for the 
sanctity of the individuals. It is true that education too 
effects changes in human beings, but the changes which it 
sets out to achieve are the harmonious growth of indi- 
viduals and thek adjustment to the living present. It rejects 
the superficial methods of prescribing ready-made solutions 
of problems and of imposing unrelated scraps of knowledge 
on the minds of children, and regards the many-sided 
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development of individuals as the only legitimate afiH 
effective means of further social evolution. 

Whatever glorious long-distance vision of a better social 
order may impel us to educate for citizenship, at the same 
time there must be the observance of the fundamental 
educational principle : “ Respect the creativeness and 
wholeness of each individual.” The procedure and 
methods adopted should be adjusted to the natures, varie- 
ties, and stages of development of the individuals. 

In the first place, the growth of a human being is many- 
sided ; and on this account any method of training for 
citizenship which appeals only to one side of experience — 
the intellectual — ^is not likely to be effective. This has been 
clearly realized by the recently formed Association for 
Education in Citizenship, which has as its main object “ to 
advance the study of and training in citizenship, Ijy which 
is meant teaming in the moral qualities necessary for the 
citizens of a democracy, the encouragement of clear think- 
ing in everyday affairs and the acquisition of that knowledge 
of the modern world usually given by means of courses in 
history, geography, economics, citizenship and public 
affairs.” In this statement of the aim of the Association 
there is an explicit recognition of the important truth that 
education in citizenship involves both moral and intellect- 
ual training, the latter in turn implying both the acquiring 
of relevant knowledge and training in the art of thinking. 

The mere accumulation of knowledge concerning cur- 
rent events, political changes, or the functioning of the 
League of Nations, does not go deep enough. Indeed, 
it is possible for an individual to know the main facts of 
the history of the League and the exact terms of its covenant, 
without having so much as started on the highroad of 
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education for peace, just as one may know by heart the 
kings of Israel, the Gimmandments, and even the Sermon 
on the Mount, without their aflFectmg the feelings and senti- 
ments or influencing the inner core of the personality. 
“ The fundamental problem in training for citizenship in 
a democratic state,” says Mrs. Hubback, “ is how to help 
develop in every individual the motive force which will 
stir him to accept the responsibilities of active citizenship. 
If we fail in this moral problem no amount of intellectual 
training will in itself create good citizens.” ^ 

Similarly, the Sub-Committee of the League of Nations 
which recently reported on Moral Disarmament recognized 
that the feeling or moral aspect of education for peace is of 
supreme importance ; and therefore laid down as the 
first principle which should apply to the education of the 
younger generation the following Article : “ The Govern- 
ments undertake to see that the teaching given in their 
respective territories is not only not of a character to create 
or maintain amongst the younger generation hatred, con- 
tempt or misunderstanding of other peoples, but is also so 
conceived as to develop good understanding and mutual 
respect between peoples.” * It is of course obvious that 
there is implied in this article a relationship between the 
Government and the teaching profession very different 
from that which is typical of this country, but there is 
nevertheless a clear recognition that education for inter- 
national co-operation is primarily a training of the emotions 
and sentiments of individuals. 

If the education of the feelings is of fundamental import- 

i 'Education for Ciit^enship tn Secondary Schools ^ issued under the auspices of the 
Association for Education in Citizenship, 1936, p. 32. 

* Educational Survey^ League of Nations, Sept. 1932, Draft Text Article I, p, 53. 
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ance in training for citizenship, then the early years of life, 
before the word citizenship is even understood, cannot 
safely be ignored. In the light of modem psychological 
discoveries, there can be little doubt that attitudes towards 
society and even tendencies to action in the realm of 
international affairs are largely shaped in the intimate 
happenings of the family circle. 

The traditional view that the batde of Waterloo was won 
on the playing-fields of Eton can no longer be accepted 
without question. In the light of recent discoveries con- 
cerning the developmental significance of infancy it seems 
probable that it was won before school days, in the very 
early years of life, when emotional attitudes towards the 
self and towards other people were first set. The family 
circle is the premier training-groimd of the emotions ; and 
if early lessons in respect and consideration for others are 
not learned there (or in some substitute, such as a Nursery 
School) then later social attitudes will tend to be egocentric 
and distorted. 

Consider, for example, the efforts of adults in the cause 
of industrial peace during some strike, lock-out, or dispute. 
That stmggle is not won, or lost, in conferences of employ- 
ers with trade-union leaders, in meetings of other respon- 
sible adults, nor even in tihe Houses of Parliament. If 
years before in the nurseries of the more fortunate members 
of society there were children in the formative years of 
their lives being trained to regard themselves as all-import- 
ant, with never a thought of consideration for their nurses 
and servants, being petted and spoiled and loved but never 
being encouraged to love and serve others, there would be 
tyrants in the making. If at the same time in the homes 
of the less fortunate tiiere were children repressed and 
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confined, surrounded by an atmosphere of anxiety and 
irritation, threatened and blamed for the most natural 
exercise of their growing powers, there would be rebels 
in the making. And when tyrants and rebels meet, what 
hope is there of industrial peace ? 

There can be little doubt that another of our most 
vexed social problems — namely, organized warfare between 
nations — arises partly from psychological factors ; in par- 
ticular, from the failure of individuals to control and 
sublimate such primitive instincts as self-preservation, 
pugnacity, and acquisition, and also the sex and herd 
instincts. 

“ Human nature being what it is,” said the late Lord 
Birkenhead, “ war is inevitable.” Sir Norman Angell may 
prove the irrationality of war as a means of settlement of 
disputes between nations ; but if human individuals must 
remain the slaves of primitive passions, and if adults, like 
children, are moved by unconscious primordial impulses, 
such as fear, pugnacity, self-assertion, and acquisition, they 
will continue to act unreasonably, even if their behaviour 
means the destruction of the human race. 

This, however, is not the whole truth about human 
nature. Although man’s instinctive equipment may be 
very like that of other vertebrates, he is profoundly differ- 
ent from them in the controls of the appetites and instincts, 
which he is able to effect. His high intelligence and his 
great sociability lead naturally to continuous modifications 
of the earlier aboriginal modes of response.^ For example, 
the instinct of pugnacity may express itself in primitive 
form in the early stages of an individual’s life ; but, given 
the right social environment, it will soon be modified. It 

^ See pp. 83 - 5 . 
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may express itself in adolescence in team games ; and it 
may be diverted in adult life into a struggle against disease 
or poverty, or into a determination to subdue Nature and 
to wrest from her her secrets, or into an endeavour to save 
human civilization from destruction. Man can sublimate 
even the most powerful of primitive impulses, socializing 
them and turning their energy to higher purposes. Edu- 
cation for peace is nothing less than the sublimation of these 
impulses by the growth of a higher morality. It goes far 
deeper than the acquiring of knowledge concerning differ- 
ent cormtries and different peoples or even concerning the 
functioning of the League of Nations. It must be begun 
early, and may be a long-continued process before it ends 
in the acceptance m truth and in deed of an ethical code 
based on persuasion rather than force. 

The co-operation of parents (or parent-substitutes) in the 
endeavour to educate for peace is necessarily of the utmost 
importance, especially in the early stages when emotional 
attitudes are being rapidly determined. Yet, even among 
those devoted to the cause of peace, there are relatively few 
parents who realize how much they can do in the early days 
to help or to hinder the advent of real peace in their children. 
The truth is that infants who are brought up in unhappy 
homes, in an atmosphere of fear, hate, anxiety, envy, and 
jealousy, not only have reduced chances of mental health, 
but also have a bad start in world-citizenship. If they do 
not learn to love and trust the members of their immediate 
family circles, but rather develop tendencies to fear, hate, 
and envy in the early years, they will find it difficult to be 
trustful of foreigners and tolerant of other nations in later 
life. Even their attitude to the whole Universe may be 
distorted by their early emotional experiences, and their 
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God become a jealous God to be feared rather than loved. 
“ For he that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, 
how can he love God whom he hath not seen ? ” ^ Yet all 
too frequently, as Dr. Glover affirms in his recent psycho- 
analytic study of war, “the human environment of the child 
is charged with feelings of anxiety and hate, with envy and 
jealousy, with tyrannical impatience and with aggressive 
and saistic impulses which seldom stop short of psychic 
cruelty and sometimes proceed topositive physical cruelty.” ® 
Parents do not realize that one of their most important 
functions is to provide and maintain a reassuring human 
environment, an atmosphere of serenity and love, during 
the early years, and especially during ^e phase when so 
many children tend to be afraid of the unknown world or 
of their own more terrifying fantastic constructions. An 
extended provision for adult education and especially for 
education for parenthood seems, then, to be necessary, not 
only in the interests of the parents, but also so that their 
co-operation in the character-training of their children may 
be enlightened and the foundations of education for 
citizenship be well and truly laid. 

One other important point emerges from the considera- 
tion of the psychological origins of war — namely, that its 
compelling power does not rest solely, or even chiefly, on 
the strength of the primitive impulses which are usually 
regarded as being at its root. It is probably true that the 
present race in armaments and also the difl&culty experienced 
in regard to practical measures for disarmament arise from 
fear and the closely related instinct of self-preservation, 
particularly the constant fear of being taken at some serious 

1 I John iv. 20. 

2 E. Glover, War, Sadism, and Paafism, 1953, p. 96. 
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disadvantage. There have no doubt been actual wars 
which have started from fear, quickly magnified by the 
operation of the herd instinct. There have been others 
that have had at their root greed and the instinct of ac- 
quisition, sometimes especially powerful in the minds of 
armament makers. Perhaps other wars have arisen out of 
love of power or aggressive desires for the expansion of 
trade or territory, due largely to growth of population, 
which in turn must be traced back to failure to control the 
sex-impulse. But, whatever appears to be the immediate 
psychological cause, it is idle to assume that either a par- 
ticular war or the custom of warfare is sustained by such 
primitive impulses as fear, greed, and desire for power, 
or even by induced hatred of the enemy. It is reinforced 
by finer loyalties, such as love of family, home, and nation, 
by a spirit of adventure, and by deeper tendencies to hero- 
ism and self-sacrifice. It is these which constitute the real 
glory of war and which render its sway over virile minds 
hard to break. So fundamental is man’s love of adventure, 
that the cult of a merely negative peace, without risks and 
hard enterprises, is not likely to win the best type of 
adherents. 

Human nature being what it is, there must either be 
adventures of peace or adventures of war. Such adven- 
tures of peace as the discovery of the secrets of the physical 
universe, the transformation of existing social structures in 
the interests of the many, and the application of a new 
ethical code, based on persuasion and not force, to the 
solution of international problems — all of which present 
difficulties and entail risks — are the only effective substitutes 
for the adventures of war. On this account, education for 
peace cannot be effective if it be merely negative. It must 
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rouse a crusading spirit in the new generation, of sknilar 
intensity to that found in the past in support of national 
interests, but now directed to the service of humanity. 

The socializing of primitive appetites and instincts and 
the growth of loyalty towards humanity is, then, of funda- 
mental importance in the training of the individual for 
citizenship. This should begin in the family circle, where 
parents can do much to encourage their children to practise 
co-operation with their fellows. Similar indirect training 
shoidd be given at each stage by the school or University. 
“ To live, work, and play in a community which has itself 
high social ideals, in which through setting up freedom as 
an ideal the child learns gradually and easily that freedom 
implies restraint and that liberty can only realize itself in 
a community through the willingness of the members to 
make sacrifices for it, constitutes a vital form of preparation 
for citizenship in later life. No training for citizenship 
can be equal to that gained by living in a community of 
this kind.” ^ The more completely children are allowed 
to manage their own societies, clubs, shops, and other 
activities, and to shoulder responsibilities for the well- 
being of the community, the more valuable is the social 
and practical training received from their school life. In 
addition, good teaching in any subject provides discipline 
and practice in the art of thinking ; and to think clearly 
and without prejudice is essential to good citizenship. 
Indirect intellectual training of this kind is of the utmost 
importance to the future citizens of a democracy ; and in 
this sense, a good teacher, whatever his subject may be, 
contributes to the process of education for citizenship. 

It is, however, being increasingly realized that such in- 

1 Education for Cifi:(enshtp in Secondarj Schools ^ 1936, E. Hubback, p. 35. 
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direct training is not sufficient preparation, under modern 
conditions, for active citizenship in an international world. 
In a democracy ordinary men and women need to be made 
aware of the chief social, economic, and political problems 
of their own country, as well as of their essentially inter- 
national character. How and when should this direct 
training be given ? At what stage is it psychologically 
appropriate? It is relatively easy to give a few special 
lessons on Current Events or the League of Nations, but 
this factual knowledge will not be woven into the texture 
of the individual’s mind unless it is introduced at the right 
time. In the majority of cases it is only in late adolescence, 
when general intelligence has reached the apex of its de- 
velopment and when there is also an accession of energy to 
the social impulses of the individual, that there is any real 
and sustained interest in social problems, forms of govern- 
ment, and methods of co-operation between nations. 
Before this, even in the Junior School and still more in the 
Senior and Central Schools and in the lower forms of 
Secondary Schools, much incidental teaching in citizenship 
may be given in the study of history and geography, pro- 
vided that suitable methods of teaching are adopted. There 
must, for example, be no narrow specialization on one 
country in geography, or one period in history. Although 
a child’s knowledge of his own locality, country, and period 
will necessarily be the centre from which his interests will 
radiate, the teaching of geography and history should 
consistently aim at preparing him eventually for a world 
view and for the understanding of the living present. 

It may, however, be argued that there is not sufficient 
time in the Senior School and in the lower forms of the 
Secondary School for the study of world-history, right up 
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to the present. Of course, it is obvious that the treatment 
cannot be detailed ; but much that has been taught in the 
past, such as the details of army campaigns, could safely be 
omitted. Only those events that mark the design of a 
movement are really important to anyone except the scholar 
and historian. O^y those happenings that modify later 
events and consequently influence the present need to be 
emphasized. As Keatinge puts it : “ The chapters that 
throw no light on the problems of modern life and afford 
no assistance to the contemporary citizen must be relegated 
to the rubbish heap.” 

In the Senior or Central School and in the course in 
the Secondary School leading to the first School-Leaving 
Certificate, the study of citizenship should be an integral 
part of the history, geography, literature, and language 
group, and not an additional subject. In most Secondary 
Schools there are already too many separate subjects in the 
curriculum. To accede to the demands of specialists for 
the inclusion of civics, economics, politics, psychology, 
and even of logic, would be to be guilty of psychic cruelty. 
It has already been shown that the difficult problem of the 
Secondary School curriculum is more likely to be solved 
by -the relating and grouping of activities than by the 
addition of ad hoc subjects to an already overcrowded 
curriculum.^ The new material must consequently be 
dealt with within the framework of the existing curriculum. 
This is not so difficult as it seems at first sight ; for many 
opportunities for incidental teaching will occur not only 
in history and geography, but also in modem languages, 
biology, arithmetic, art, and domestic science, if the edu- 
cator be socially and internationally minded. 

i See pp. 304-7. 
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In some progressive schools, current-events newsboards 
with suitable illustrations are regularly kept by the pupils. 
It is also usual to find that school debating or political 
societies, which meet out of school hours, provide most 
useful opportunities for the free discussion of public affairs. 
Other schools realize the value of foreign travel and en- 
courage intercourse between their own pupils and boys 
and girls living in other countries, of similar educational 
achievement. Such out-of-school activities may be of 
vital importance in the process of education for citizenship 
in an international world. 

The separate studies which have the most direct beariug 
on problems of citizenship — ^namely, economics, sociology, 
and international relations — are appropriate to the next 
stage of development, when individuals’ powers of ab- 
straction have increased. There are boys and girls in the 
sixth forms of Secondary Schools who are genuinely in- 
terested in such abstract studies, and there is consequently 
no objection to their inclusion as optional post-matricula- 
tion courses. The University shordd certainly make pro- 
vision for them and also for psychology, education, 
commerce, law, and jurisprudence, not only in order to 
justify its claim to universality, but also because it is in late 
adolescence and early maturity that a deep interest in social 
studies usually develops. History and geography natur- 
ally remain foundational to this group, and the chief mo- 
dern languages should also be represented, as well as the 
classics. 

The majority of individuals, however, do not proceed to 
Universities, but leave school before they reach the age 
psychologically appropriate for direct training in citizen- 
ship. It is of course true that eiqserience of life teaches. 
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especially if the earlier indirect training has been effective ; 
but in a democracy where each has the responsibility of full 
citizenship, direct training is also essential. The value of 
voluntary part-time adult education in civics, local 
government, economics, sociology, and international 
relations can hardly be overestimated at this stage, for the 
practical responsibilities of citizenship give reality to the 
theoretical studies, and systematic training in relation to 
such problems aids the individual to fulfil his social duties 
wisely and in the interests of the community. 

The early history of adult education in this country 
serves to show how deep and widespread is this interest in 
social problems, at least among the more thoughtful 
workers. For example, imtil recently the most popular 
subject of study in Workers’ Educational Association 
classes and in the Co-operative Movement was economics 
or economic history. The only other drives which seem 
to compare in strength with this citizenship interest in 
enabling adults to continue their education would seem 
to be vocational and religious interests ; though there is 
no reason why leisure and parenthood studies should not 
also receive due recognition in any extended provision for 
adult education. The Civics group of studies will, how- 
ever, continue to make a strong appeal to many adult 
students ; and it is important that in the future this demand 
should be met in a greater variety of forms than has been 
usual in the past. A course of formal lectures is frequently 
not appropriate ; but films illustrating health problems, 
informal talks and debates on social questions, and practice 
in the management of adult clubs or people’s colleges, 
may lead to more thoughtful and systematic preparation 
for the duties of citizenship. What is needed is not the 
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separation of these social studies from other forms of adult 
education and recreation, but the provision of varied 
opportunities for continued education in a centre con- 
trolled by the members themselves. The friendly meetings 
with other members holding different views may be an 
education in itself; and the club life may give valuable 
practice in fellowship and service. 

Education for citizenship in an international world is, 
then, a many-sided and long-continued process. It begins 
with early lessons in love and consideration for others in 
the family circle. It broadens to take in strangers to the 
family circle, other groups, foreigners, and other nations. 
It involves indirect training in citizenship. In the school 
there should be appropriate methods of discipline to pre- 
pare for freedom and to encourage co-operation ; and right 
methods of teaching to develop powers of clear and un- 
prejudiced thinking. The whole life of the educational 
institution and the indirect moral training given in every 
subject and activity must prepare its members to undertake 
their daily work in the spirit of service, to have a deep 
concern for the well-being of their fellows and of the 
community generally. Later there should be the explicit 
study of social, national, and international problems ; and 
in maturity there will be the practical experience of ful- 
filling the duties of citizenship. The highest education in 
citizenship will come from a faithful performance of the 
work of life, from achieving a tolerance of differences 
between individuals and between nations, and from the 
actual practice of a morality based on persuasion rather 
than force. 



CHAPTER XXI 


NEWER METHODS OF DISCIPLINE AND 
TEACHING 

The attempt to reorganize the educational system of this 
country so that it may reflect more adequately the stages 
of human development and the chief varieties of individuals 
for whom provision is being made is only part of the general 
movement to psychologize education. Within the schools 
there are also signs of more enlightened methods of dis- 
cipline and teaching, due to a deeper understanding of the 
natures of the pupils and of the laws which govern their 
development. 

A century ago parental discipline in the home tended to 
be dictatorial, and in many cases did not stop short of 
psychic cruelty. Mr. Barrett of Wimpole Street may not 
have been typical of Victorian fathers, but there can be 
little doubt that like him the majority of parents of his day 
failed to respect the individualities of their children. It is 
therefore not surprising to find at the same date that 
discipline in the great public schools was usually brutal and 
in some cases was militaristic. For example, as late as 1 8 1 8, 
after the masters had failed to restore order in Winchester, 
a mutiny of the boys was quelled by a squad of soldiers. 
Even when outside military aid was not requisitioned, the 
masters used methods of discipline which were not funda- 
mentally different, for they also resorted to physical force 
to bend the wills of the boys and to keep them, willy-nilly, 
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in the straight and narrow way. “ They flogged their 
way through term after term with a high sense of duty 
accomplished, flogged if a lesson were not known, flogged 
for inattention, flogged for disorder, flogged for bullying, 
flogged for vice. Often they did not know who the boys 
were whom they flogged or why they flogged them.” ^ 

Even afterwards, when discipline had become less brutal, 
it seemed to remain dictatorial. The glare of the teacher’s 
eye or his sarcastic speech was often as withering in its 
effects as unmerited flogging would have been. Discipline 
still tended to be negative and repressive ; and there was 
but one sanction, fear. But recently there have arisen 
many varied and striking experiments in school govern- 
ment, in which the willing and intelligent co-operation of 
the pupils has been sought, the teacher being content to be 
an adviser or partner and not an autocrat, and the best dis- 
cipline being regarded as self-discipline through interest in 
work and the realization of responsibilities in a community. 

Experiments embodying the newer conception of dis- 
cipline are to be found to-day in all kinds of educational 
institutions from the Nursery School to the University. 
Perhaps the greatest contribution that Dr. Montessori has 
made to modern education is that she has shown that with 
a carefully controlled environment the principle of freedom 
can be applied to the problems of Infant, and even of 
Mentally Defective, School education with notable results. 
The Dalton Plan and the Project Method, which are also 
expressions of the belief in the value of individual methods 
of teaching, have been tried out in some, though unfor- 
tunately not in many. Elementary Schools in this country. 
At the Secondary School stage, there have been notable 

^ C. Norwood, Th 'BngUsh Tradition of Education, P* ^ 2 . 
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experiments in self-government, such as that of Mr. J. H. 
Simpson ^ in a form of an English Public School ; and of 
Dr. O’Brien Harris, who organized a whole Secondary 
School for girls on the plan of individual time-tables.* 
The Boy Scout Movement, which has spread to almost all 
nations, is perhaps the most striking expression of this new 
faith in freer methods of discipline and teaching. Its 
methods are largely based on the belief that under friendly 
guidance boys will be willing and able to discipline them- 
selves in their leisure hours by purposive activities and 
group life. 

Perhaps the best known experiment in self-government 
in this country is Mr. Homer Lane’s Little Commonwealth, 
which was designed on the general plan of the George 
Junior Republic. The boys and girls were juvenile delin- 
quents who had been convicted of offences against the law 
and were sent to Mr. Lane to be re-educated. On arriving 
at the farm in Dorsetshire and becoming citizens of the 
“ Commonwealth,” they were given freedom to govern 
themselves. They lived as a self-contained community, 
working on the farm or in the houses for their living, 
receiving payment for their work, and shouldering re- 
sponsibilities for the upkeep of the “ Commonwealth.” If 
any of their number did not work, he was a burden to the 
rest of the community — ^he was on the rates. They made 
their own laws and administered them. Mr. Lane acted 
throughout on the belief that anti-social behaviour is 
usually the result of the continued repression of the vital 
energy of an individual ; and that the first condition of re- 
education is that the repressive force should be removed. 

i J. H. Simpson, An Adventure in Education, 

^ M. O’Brien Harris, Towards Freedom, 1923. 
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The partial success and partial failure of the experiment 
showed that while freedom with social responsibility cer- 
tainly has power to regenerate certain individuals, there 
are others who seem to need remedial treatment before 
they can be prepared for freedom. 

Judged superficially, the older repressive methods of 
discipline may appear to have certain advantages. Their 
use may result in more uniformity in the reactions of 
individuals ; a greater mechanical precision in their obe- 
dience to rules imposed from without; and a certain 
tidiness in the formation of the class or group, at least in 
the presence of the disciplinarian. It is necessary, how- 
ever, to look below the surface and to enquire — ^firsdy, 
whether the older authoritarian methods are suitable to aid 
adjustment to the living present, which in certain respects 
is vastly different from the past ; and secondly, whether 
they are really appropriate for the living individuals, con- 
cerning whose health and development there is now 
gready increased knowledge and imderstanding. 

Whatever may be true of a dictatorship there can be 
little doubt that uniformity of action and mechanical obe- 
dience to law and tradition are not the qualities requited 
of the free citizens of a democracy. Rather they need self- 
control and a sense of social responsibility, psychological 
independence, tolerance of others, fairness of judgment, 
and a disinterested willingness to serve the community. 
Discipline through subjection and fear and dogmatic in- 
struction are not calculated to foster these characteristics. 
Indeed, the authoritarian method of education, whether in 
home or school, may very easily lead to repression, sadism, 
or to undue emphasis on the hate-impulses of the individual, 
which will make co-operation with others and disinterested 
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sersrice to the community more difficult to achieve, and may 
eventually hinder the growth of a sense of world citizen- 
ship. Repressive methods of discipline must inevitably 
fail to prepare for the advent in maturity of a morality based 
on persuasion rather than force, ihey are not only 
antagonistic to the central purpose of democratic education 
— ^the free development of individuals for service to the 
community — ^but they are also alien to the whole concep- 
tion of education as a means of further human evolution. 

Mere tidiness in the formation of a class or group is no 
guarantee of the physical, mental, or moral health of the 
living individuals composing it. To be effective, discipline 
must be adjusted to the needs of each individual, to his 
peculiar difficulties, and to his stage of development. 
Recent psychological researches concerning juvenile delin- 
quency and concerning the more serious maladjustments of 
adult life have already thrown new light on the chief causes 
of failure in individual development, and in the near future 
cannot fail to modify disciplinary methods in home, school, 
and voluntary educational organization. 

Professor Cyril Burt’s detailed investigation of more than 
two hundred juvenile delinquents who appeared in the 
London police courts to answer charges for various kinds 
of misdemeanours, from murder, burglary with violence, 
to truancy, sex-offences, and attempted suicides, led him 
to the general conclusion that “ the commoner delinquencies 
committed by the young consist essentially, in almost every 
case, either of hereditary reactions which constitute the 
universal human instincts, or else of slightly modified 
reactions elaborated out of, but still evidendy springing 
from, these aboriginal modes of response.” ^ The dis- 

1 C. Burt, The Young Delinquent^ 1925, p. 422. 
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asters were either due to overt failure to control such 
primitive impulses as sex, acquisition, and pugnacity, or 
were to be traced to the repression of human instincts. 
Many of the delinquents were between the ages of 12 and 
16 — ^that is, were in the third springing-up period of early 
adolescence, when there normally tends to be a great 
accession of energy to the egoistic and sexual, as well as to 
the social, instincts. Some of them belonged to gangs, 
such as “ the Hell Hounds,” “ the Belt and Pistol Club,” 
or “ the Black Hand League.” 

Dr. Burt also showed that while the major factors which 
accounted for the misdemeanours examined were sometimes 
either hereditary, environmental, or physical conditions, 
in 5 5*2 per cent, of the boys and in 56 per cent, of the girls 
the major factor was psychological, either intellectual or 
emotional.^ In view of this variety of major factors, it is 
hardly to be wondered at that Mr. Homer Lane’s treatment 
of young delinquents succeeded in some cases and failed 
in others. Boys and girls whose offences could be largely 
traced to their unsatisfactory environmental conditions 
would probably respond to the freedom and responsibil- 
ities offered them in the Little Commonwealth, and would 
succeed in re-educating themselves ; while others whose 
failures were due to psychological conditions might be in 
as great need of special remedial treatment as those suffering 
from physical disease. Correct diagnosis of the individual 
case is the first condition of successful treatment. 

The case of Stanley Q. who was found to be guilty of 
stealing a five-pound note from his uncle is particularly 
illu mina ting, for it suggests unexplored possibilities in the 
direction of preventing serious misdemeanours by early 

1 C. Burt, The Yomg Delinquent^ 1925, Table XXII, p. 603. 
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diagnosis and suitable treatment. Some time before the 
major offence, Stanley had played truant and had stolen 
buns and bananas from market stalls. He had also failed 
to make ordinary progress in his school work, and his 
teachers agreed that he seemed to be decidedly lacking in 
intellectual ability. By laboratory measurements, however, 
he turned out to have an I.Q. of no per cent. — ^that is, he 
was above the average in general intelligence. The dis- 
crepancy between the teachers’ estimates and the results 
obtained from the use of intelligence tests was explained 
during his psychological examination, when it was dis- 
covered that he had been indulging in an almost perpetual 
daydream, in which he figured as an explorer, having all 
kinds of interesting adventures with wild animals and savage 
tribes . In these imaginary adventures, the stall-holders from 
whom he stole the buns and bananas were made to play the 
part of the savages against whom he made successful raids. 

The method of cure recommended was based on the 
diagnosis that the moral offences arose from a serious mal- 
adjustment to the family circle, involving hatred of the 
father. There were earlier symptoms of this maladjust- 
ment. In view of his relatively high native ability, Stanley’s 
unsatisfactory progress in school was a clear indication 
that something was hindering the natural course of his 
development. An earlier psychological examination would 
have revealed the cause or causes of his unsatisfactory pro- 
gress, and with the co-operation of his parents, Stanley 
could have received treatment, suited to his individual 
difficulties, which would have prevented the later offences. 

The need for setting up Qiild Guidance Qinics for early 
diagnosis and treatment of maladjustments of this kind is 
clearly proved from Dr. Burt’s work ; and already such 
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clinics have been widely established in America. A few 
have been set up in London and other large cities in Great 
Britain, and theic usefulness in aiding backward and un- 
stable children to overcome their difficulties is being in- 
creasingly recognized by parents and teachers. In the near 
future they will no doubt be regarded as necessary adjuncts 
to the existing educational provision. 

Dr. Burt’s discoveries and other recent similar psycho- 
logical investigations into the causes of juvenile mal- 
adjustments and delinquencies and into the conditions of 
adult psychoneuroses cannot fail to throw new light on the 
whole problem of the methods of discipline and teaching 
which are suitable for normal children at different stages 
of development. In the first place, there is ample evidence 
that during school life there must be co-operation between 
parents and teachers if discipline is to be really effective in 
aiding the moral development of children. The home is 
necessarily the premier training-ground of the child’s 
emotions ; and the influence of parents in regard to the 
training of character is so great that thek enlightenment and 
example is often foundational to the success of the whole 
educational process. 

Secondly, discipline, whether in home, school, or volun- 
tary organization, should be positive and sympathetic, 
rather than negative and repressive. If serious mis- 
demeanours arise from lack of control or from repression 
of one or more of the universal human kistiacts, then 
discipline should be dkected to encouraging the individual 
to control and to sublimate these natural impulses. Mental 
and moral health will be ensured not by denying, but by 
utilizing, the dynamic energy from the appetites and in- 
stincts in ways that are deskable. Years ago, when there 
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was a campaign for the introduction of more handwork 
into the London Elementary Schools, Dr. Ballard noticed 
that as the handwork periods in the school time-tables 
increased, the number of entries in the punishment books 
tended to diminish. If the sizes of the classes in our 
schools were even reasonable, the newer individual or creative 
methods of teaching,^ which utilize such impulses as con- 
struction, acquisition, self-assertion, and play, and the 
newer ffoup methods,® which give scope for co-operation 
between pupils, would practically solve the problem of 
classroom discipline in the majority of cases. There should 
be no unnatural divorce of discipline and teaching. On 
this account, any method of instruction, such as broad- 
casting, which involves such a divorce can only have a 
very limited application to the education of children. 
Apart altogether from the difficulty of establishing two-way 
contact between the minds of the children and of the 
broadcaster, and consequently of ensuring active thought 
and expression work on the part of the children, it is 
obvious that the use of radio lessons for a class is only 
possible through the presence of a disciplinarian, whose 
business it will be to keep order while another teaches. 
On account of this drawback, while broadcasting will no 
doubt be of the greatest value in adult educational work, 
its frequent use with children would in effect be a reversion 
to the older “ informative ” methods of teaching, which 
largely ignored the dynamic forces at work within the 
pupils’ minds, and on this account would only aggravate 
the problem of school discipline. 

The ideal discipline is certainly that in which no explicit 

1 For a fuller description of these methods, see Wheeler, Bergson and 'Education, 
1922, Chap. X. 

2 Ihid,, Chap. XL 

^3 
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question of it arises, but in which the pupils are encouraged 
to sublimate their own primordial impulses through their 
work and through the fulfilment of their social responsibil- 
ities . What meagre chances teachers in Elementary Schools 
in this country have of attaining this ideal can be realized 
from even a cursory consideration of recent ofl&cial returns 
concerning the size of classes. According to the 1935 
Report on Education, there were still a few classes each 
containing more than 60 children (a scandalous lag in 
educational progress) ; more than 4 per cent, of all classes 
in Elementary Schools had more than 50 children ; and 
more than one-third of the total number of classes consisted 
of more than 40 children.^ Yet there was, and still is, a 
fall in the child population of Elementary School age in 
Great Britam, which rightly viewed in the light of recent 
psychological discoveries should have been regarded as a 
unique opportunity for improving methods of discipline 
and teaching in Elementary Schools. To miss this oppor- 
tunity would be disastrous, not only for the individuals 
otherwise subjected to mass-instruction, but also for the 
prospect of the advent in this civilization of a higher 
morality based upon persuasion rather than force. 

Methods of discipline and teaching, like the curricula of 
schools, should be adjusted to the characteristic develop- 
ments of successive periods in the life-histories of indi- 
viduals. This necessity is frequently overlooked by enthu- 
siasts in the cause of moral or religious education; but 
recent psychological researches have proved beyond all 
reasonable doubt that it is only by adjusting training to 
the rhythms of growth that mental and moral health can be 
attained in maturity. 

» Bdueation in 1934, 1935, Table 16. 
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In infancy what is chiefly needed in addition to a suitable 
physical environment is a regular regime, an atmosphere of 
order, serenity, and love, and the care of enlightened parents 
(or parent-substitutes), who are themselves disciplined by 
the acceptance and practice of a high moral code. Towards 
the end of the period there will be an increasing need for 
independence and for child-companionship, so that the 
individual may be trained to give and take, to serve and to 
be served. In the next stage of early childhood there is 
usually a break with the home circle, and parents and 
Infant School teachers now share the responsibilities of 
character-training. It is important that they should co- 
operate, and that both should realize the necessity for play 
methods of teaching and for positive and sympathetic 
methods of discipline. In the Junior School, which is 
designed for the period of late childhood, discipline will be 
largely through the example of parent and teacher, through 
hard work, and through the friendship of other children. 
The majority of individuals at this stage take kindly to 
routine and tend to accept, without serious question, the 
rules of life recommended by their elders. 

The problem of discipline becomes more complicated in 
the next period, not only because of the characteristic 
developments of early adolescence — the increased sense of 
self, the new interest in sex, and the social and religious 
awakenings — but also because of the variety of formative 
agencies — ^home, school, occupational group, club or 
other voluntary juvenile organization, and Church — ^which 
now play a part in the moral training of the individual, any 
one of which may do violence to the laws which govern his 
development. The methods which were suitable for the 
Junior School are no longer adequate in the Senior, Central, 
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or Secondary School, in view of the great accession of 
energy which usually comes to the self, sex, social, and 
religious impulses. There must be more freedom for the 
individual. Group methods of teaching, as well as team 
games, are appropriate at this stage ; and the more pupils 
there are who can share in the responsibility of running the 
school, or its scientific, dramatic, or other societies, and 
who really feel themselves to be the guardians of its good 
name, the better it will be for all. Discipline at this stage 
comes most naturally through membership in a vitally 
organized community, with high ideals and a healthy tone. 

Notwithstanding all the formative influences which are 
operative in disciplining the adolescent, there is all too 
frequently a curious gap in the training given him in regard 
to one of his newly functioning appetites. Perhaps neither 
his parents, his school, nor his Church give him any real 
guidance in regard to the sex-impulse. In the past this 
side of human experience was usually hidden in the darkness 
of a primitive taboo. Now it is being increasingly realized 
that to deny to the adolescent all “ open ” knowledge of the 
creativeness of life is neither likely to lead to healthy control 
of tlie sex-impulse nor to the formulation of an adequate 
philosophy of life. Discipline of the sex-impulse, as of 
other instincts, should be positive and sympathetic, and 
not negative and repressive. 

Under existing circumstances many an individual leaves 
school before the end of this third springing-up period and 
shoulders the responsibilities of a paid job. This in itself 
may be a most valuable discipline, provided that the job is 
suited to the individual’s abilities and is of the nature of an 
apprenticeship, and that the general conditions of work 
are appropriate to this growing period and in particular 
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do not exclude opportunities for preparation for the other 
characteristic adjustments of early adolescence. 

The methods of discipline and teaching which should be 
adopted in late adolescence and maturity, whether in full- 
time courses at Universities or in part-time educational 
courses, will naturally be different from those appropriate 
in the Secondary School. Although the one should merge 
gradually into the other, the essential difference between 
Secondary and University education is the difference between 
immaturity and maturity. On this account. University 
students need to be given greater freedom and responsibil- 
ity, both in regard to their work and to their conduct, than 
would be appropriate at an earlier stage. In addition to 
managing their own athletic activities, leisure occupations , 
and social organizations, they should be free to organize 
their own studies, within certain wide limits, and to adopt 
their own methods of work. There is undoubtedly a risk 
in this greater freedom ; but unless an individual can sur- 
vive this change and thereby gain in moral and intellectual 
strength, the University is no place for him. Residence 
within it will not lead to harmonious and many-sided 
development, unless the student can discipline himself in 
pursuit of his professional ambitions or his life-plan of 
service to the community. 

In maturity, individuals may continue to gain in mental 
or moral strength through self-discipline and especially 
through the faithful performance of their manifold duties 
as workers, parents, citizens, and members of religious or 
other organizations. They may develop a guiding philo- 
sophy of life and attain a measure of consistency in the 
practice of an ethical code. This is the highest education. 
It is not confined to adult educational classes or to Univer- 
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sity lecture courses ; it is not dependent on formal instruc- 
tion. The Church, the trade union or professional or- 
ganization, the learned society or any statutory or voluntary 
body of which an individual becomes an active member, 
may play a part in his further education in so far as it 
encourages him to serve his fellows, to have regard for 
Truth, Beauty, and Goodness, and to realize his responsibil- 
ities to the future. If his religion is his own and not a mere 
veneer imposed from without, if it synthesizes his own 
deepest experiences, it will not become “ fixed,” but will 
continue to develop and will bear fruit — “ the fruit of the 
Spirit,” which is “ love, joy, peace, longsuffering, gentle- 
ness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance : against such 
there is no law.” ^ 

In this way, creative education, which does no violence 
to living individuals, but respects the dynamic impetus and 
the rhythm of their development, and which encourages 
them stage by stage to new and deeper adjustments to the 
Living Universe, will not only result in the mental and 
moral health of individuals, but, when more widespread, 
will lead to a wider fellowship, a deeper realization of 
common humanity, and eventually to the emergence of 
higher values than have so far embodied themselves in 
human history. Education, thus conceived, is an adven- 
ture of peace, which requires in its service the highest 
intelligences and the most disciplined characters, inspired 
with a desire to serve humanity and willing to sacrifice 
themselves for the sake of the future. It is an adventure 
of peace, which can be a substitute for the adventure of war. 

^ Galatians v. 22-3. 
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